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ZUME*— THE  NEW  LEAVEN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Arrival. 


*'  The  kingdom  of  lieaven  is  like  unto  leaven — Zum^ — which  a  woman  took 
and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  till  the  whole  was  leavened." — Matthew 
13:  33. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  of  "  particular  Christian  grace," 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy — which,  according  to 
other  "  landmarks  "  and  calculations,  must  have  been  simply  one 
of  an  innumerable  number  of  years  of  "  various  excellent  orders  of 
divine  grace  freely  given  to  man  on  this  planet" — there  was 
brought  to  my  lodgings  on  Plymouth  street,  Old  Town,  Puritan 
county,  Bay  State,  Cosmos,  a  small  unplaned  pine-wood  box,  about 
eigTiteen  inches  square. 

It  was  almost  entirely   covered  with  express  labels.     It  had 

*  The  manuscript  of  "ZuMfi"  was  recently  handed  to  me  by  a  near  friend  in  whose  literary 
judgment  I  have  great  confidence,  and  he  vouches  for  its  genius.  As  will  appear  in  Chapter  I,  the 
original  notes  of  "Zcm6"  fell  into  his  hands  to  be  edited  just  twenty  years  ago,  and  there  is 
written  evidence  in  my  possession  that  Zum6,  as  edited  by  him,  was  accepted  by  a  leading  pub- 
lisher of  Philadelphia,  since  deceased,  and  announced  as  "  in  press"  nineteen  years  ago,  but  was 
afterward  withdrawn  by  the  editor  on  some  technical  financial  grounds.  The  book-taster  of  that 
period  comparetl  *'  Zum6  "  favorably  with  Carlyle's  "  Sartor  Resartus."  I  have  given  the  matter 
careful  examination  and  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  "  Zum6  "  is  the  stronger  work  of  the  two. 
—The  Editor. 
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traveled  by  "  Fastman's  and  Slowman's,  by  Keenman's  and  Dull- 
man's  express  companies ;"  by  ocean  steamers  and  railway  cars, 
handled  roughly  enough,  like  many  another  treasure,  and  at  last, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  had  found  its  long-sought  destination. 
It  contained  all  that  was  left  in  this  world  of  or  by  the  late  Bishop 
Kingby. 

The  Bishop  used  to  say  that  "  all  goods,  of  every  description, 
do,  in  the  long  run,  find  their  predestined  nooks  and  corners  even 
in  this  dog-hole  of  a  world.  And  as  for  thoughts,  new  thoughts, 
old  thoughts,  any  thoughts  worth  uttering  afresh  or  for  the  first 
time,  can  you  stop  them,  check  them  to  any  extent,  by  all  your 
churches,  governments,  railways,  Krupp  guns,  steel  armor  or 
orthodox  and  heterodox  sophistries?  In  fact,  can  you  help  or 
hinder  them  much  by  such  as  these  ?  " 

"Think  a  thought  worth  thinking,  live  a  life  worth  living, 
breathe  a  word  worth  uttering,  even  ever  so  softly,  and  your  hack- 
men  and  millionaires  can  as  soon  stop  Niagara  or  God's  lightnings 
as  stand  in  its  way.  Catch  it  ?  you  cannot.  Define  it  ?  you  can- 
not. It  eludes  and  evades  you  with  a  subtilty  akin  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  infinite  soul  of  all  things.  Every  humblest  thought, 
like  every  blazing  sun  or  star,  bears  within  its  bosom  a  self- 
propelUng,  zumeic  power  that  holds  it  to  its  course  and  work  and 
orbit  till  its  story  is  told,  and  then  forever  regathers  the  fragments 
that  remain — so  playing  the  endless  game  of  involution  and  evo- 
lution, world  without  end." 

"  What  if  your  new  thoughts  and  thinkers  are  worn  to  the 
marrow  seeking  moneyed  men  and  publishers?  Why  fuss  and 
fume?  '  It  is  already  known  to  me  that  one  horse  can  run  faster 
than  another,'  said  the  wise  Japanese  diplomat  to  a  foolish  New 
Yorker  who  urged  the  Celestial  to  attend  a  horse  race  on  a  stormy 
day. 

"  Did  Jesus  of  Nazareth  worry  about  tlie  printing  and  adver- 
tising of  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  Who  voted  for  the  free  speech 
that  uttered  it?  What  college  diploma  crowned  the  head  that 
conceived  it?  What  pious  hearts  or  wealthy  friends,  alas  I  pro- 
tected that  head  from  the  world's  old-time  mockery  of  its  bramble 
crown  ?  Did  your  ballot-boxes  or  diplomas  ever  protect  such 
heads  or  advance  the  ineffable  light  of  their  deathless  eyes  ?  Did 
Paul  placard  the  mountain-sides  to  advance  the  sales  or  fame  of 
his  chapter  on  Charity  ?    Did  they  debase  their  souls  by  efforts  to 
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prove  that  the  zum6ic  touch  of  their  finger-tips  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  blind,  so  giving  birth  to  thoughts  and  powers  and  gratitudes  that 
were  to  kindle  and  girdle  the  world  ?" 

"  Borne  by  the  lightning  of  human  loves  " — the  old  telegraph 
and  telephone — "  and  passed  from  heart  to  heart,  from  nation  to 
nation,  the  old  world  was  full  of  the  new  commandments — the 
new  leaven — before  Christians  thought  of  protecting  it  or  any  pub- 
lishers saw  money  in  the  venture  of  printing  the  same.  Whether 
we  pack  and  express  them,  or  print  and  publish  them,  or  leave 
them  unprinted  and  unexpressed,  all  live  thoughts  and  things  live 
forever  and  find  their  way." 

At  all  events,  this  box  came  to  me,  as  I  said,  and  was  not  wholly 
unexpected.  So  far  as  known,  no  mutual  beneficial  or  civil  ser- 
vice reform  society  had  anything  to  do  with  the  creation  or  trans- 
fer of  it. 

I  had  known  the  Bishop  intimately  for  many  years;  had  at 
certain  periods  acted  as  his  "  private  secretary ;"  was  thus  familiar 
with  many  of  his  deepest,  purest  and  sacredest  thinkings,  and  not 
a  few  of  his  sacrifices,  self-abnegations  and  actual  martyrdoms, 
though  of  the  latter  he  was  always  silent,  always  loyal  to  that  high 
law  which  lets  "  not  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand 
doeth,"  or  what  the  tried  heart  beareth;  and  the  habit  of  his 
periods  of  fasting  was  to  wash  the  face  and  anoint  the  head  with 
good  soap  and  water,  in  order  not  to  appear  unto  man  as  doing  or 
bearing  anything  out  of  the  way. 

By  such  processes,  through  many  months  at  a  time,  when  his- 
eating  was  of  the  slimmest,  and  no  drinking  stronger  than  coff'ee, 
and  absolutely  no  gratification  of  the  natural  senses,  though  always 
bearing  the  burdens  of  a  family,  I  have  known  the  Bishop's  cheeks- 
to  be  rosy  and  healthy  as  those  of  a  well-fed  child,  his  friends  all 
the  while  remarking  that  he  was  certainly  a  well-preserved  man, 
and  evidently  knew  what  good  living  meant  and  how  to  get  the 
best  out  of  the  world.  That  he  certainly  did,  but  not  by  the 
world's  well-known  and  often  beastly  methods — just  the  reverse  of 
these. 

Finding  it  true,  as  Goethe  had  said,  that  the  things  he  cared, 
most  to  utter  were  those  which  no  man  cared  to  hear,  he  fell  into- 
silences,  as  so  many  dreams  of  beauty,  setting  down,  now  and  then 
in  private,  only  such  thoughts  as  to  his  clear  vision  seemed  to  have 
in  them  new  life  and  fire. 
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So,  as  by  law  of  nature  applied  to  human  brotherhood,  I  was 
expecting  that  when  the  "  final  hour  "  came,  and  the  Bishop  was 
plucked  from  his  "  loved  diocese,"  I  should  have  forwarded  to  me 
at  least  the  soul-treasures  of  his  better  hours. 

During  his  life  he  seemed  utterly  above  ambition,  above  con- 
tempt for  the  vilest  and  above  fear  of  the  greatest  men,  and,  withal, 
had  little  or  no  faith  in  our  "  patent  improved  revival  methods  of 
salvation  or  our  ballot-box  methods  of  national  reform."  He  would 
say :  "  What  pastor's  aid  society  inspired  the  words  that  won  Jesus 
a  cross  on  Mount  Calvary  and  an  endless,  measureless  clientage  of 
human  love?  Who  got  up  the  revival  that  gave  to  the  early 
Christian  disciples  their  tongues  of  flame,  their  martyrdoms  in 
consequence,  and,  at  last,  their  holy  of  holies  in  all  true  hearts  of 
the  world?" 

"  Let  churches  and  creeds,  governments  and  nations,  the  world 
itself,  drop  out  of  being  into  fire-dust  and  mere  dead  ashes,  the  gods 
still  live;  the  heavens  are  pregnant  with  new  worlds,  the  new 
worlds  with  new  races  and  saviours  for  the  same — mere  stones  for 
building,  mere  printers'  shops  are  at  every  corner.  The  thinker  is 
at  the  center  of  the  universe,  at  the  core  of  all  civilization,  and  his 
zum^ic  word  is  always  the  new  light  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
The  clearest  though  poorest  soul  of  this  age  and  nation  needs  not 
a  dollar  of  its  gold  half  as  sorely  as  the  age  and  nation  need  the 
simplest  thoughts  of  his  lucid  mind." 

These  and  thoughts  like  these  I  have  time  and  again  listened  to, 
as  in  kindly  discourse  they  flew  like  flames  from  the  Bisliop's  lips, 
which  for  the  moment  seemed  to  be  touched  afresh  with  new 
tongues  of  fire. 

"  Talk  of  the  poverty  of  genius  !  think  of  the  untold  millions 
of  wealth  there  are  in  every  new-born,  creative,  thinking  man. 
Consider  the  fortunes  made  by  mere  actors  and  publishers  out  of 
the  divine  secretions  and  magic  utterances  of  Shakespeare's  brain. 
Think  of  the  countless  splendid  livings  and  incomes  secured  by 
simple  priests  and  preachers,  not  to  speak  of  booksellers,  out  of  the 
lucid  words  of  the  martyrs  Jesus  and  Paul." 

The  times  are  strange ;  new  theories  of  life  and  death  and  so- 
called  reincarnations  and  resurrections  are  everywhere  making 
thenisclves  heard. 

The  Bishop  used  to  say  of  Jesus :  "  He  was  not  the  sort  of 
Chri.Mt  or  person  the  Jews  were  expecting.     He  himself  intimated 
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that  John  the  Baptist  was  another  Elias.  As  to  the  resurrection, 
his  disciples  did  not  know  him  in  the  after-glow  visions  that  smote 
their  eyes;  and  his  victory  in  history  is  as  unlike  anything  ex- 
pected of  him  as  the  newest  star  or  flower  yet  born." 

In  our  own  day,  Mr.  Brigham  Young  is  reported  to  have  risen 
from  the  dead  in  such  visible  likeness  to  the  old  hypocrite  that 
the  world  readily  admits  his  reputed  death  as  a  lie.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  is  bold,  and  says  Jesus  arose  from  the  dead  and  ascended 
into  heaven,  but  not  as  his  apostles  believed  or  dreamed ;  and 
sometimes  I  have  thought  that  Bishop  Kingby  either  never  died 
or  has  risen  again  in  many  of  the  dim  and  subtle  new  visions  of 
the  day. 

The  Brahmins  say  there  are  four  "  conditions  of  Brahma  "  or  of 
relationship  and  rest  of  the  finite  with  the  infinite  " — what  the 
modern  Methodist  would  call  "  getting  religion,"  and  the  Presby- 
terian attaining  "  sanctification,"  known  among  all  Christians  as 
"  the  state  of  religion "  and  among  all  Brahmins  as  the  "  con- 
ditions of  Brahma." 

First. — "  The  condition  of  discriminative  knowledge,"  what  our 
modern  philosophers  would  call  true  sight — spiritual  perception, 
or  wisdom — largely  a  minus  quantity  to  this  hour,  it  would  seem, 
so  modern  a  poet  as  Tennyson  asserting  that 

"  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers  ; " 

and  every  gifted  man  perceives  that  the  great  masses  even  of 
teachers  in  all  professions  have  next  to  no  discriminative  knowl- 
edge. 

Second. — "  Such  knowledge  as  gives  one  escape  from  suffering,  and 
insures,  here  and  now,  eternal  felicity,"  or  heaven  begun  below,  as 
our  Protestant  hymn  books  have  set  it  down. 

Third. — "  The  ascertainment  of  the  identity  of  the  end  and  the 
means — the  negation  of  the  notion  of  duality  " — hinting  at  least 
at  the  perception  of  the  perfect  unity  of  all  things  and  beings  and 
forces  whatever. 

Fourth. — "  The  removal  of  whatever  differences  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  first  three  varieties  of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent 
contemplation  of  the  true  essence  of  soul — the  supreme  condition 
of  Vishnu,  who  is  one  with  wisdom ;  is  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
which  requires  no  exercise;  which  is  not  to  be  taught;  which  is 
eternally  diffused;  which  is  unequaled;  the  object  of  which  is 
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self-illumination ;  which  is  simply  existent,  and  is  not  to  be  de- 
fined; which  is  tranquil,  fearless,  pure;  which  is  not  the  theme 
of  reasoning ;  which  stands  in  need  of  no  support.  Those  who, 
by  the  annihilation  of  ignorance,  are  resolved  into  this  fourfold 
Brahma  have  reached  the  supreme  condition  that  is  call  Vishnu — 
perfect,  perpetual,  universal,  undecaying,  entire,  imperishable,  uni- 
form and  eternal,  freed  from  the  distinction  of  virtue  and  vice, 
freed  from  suffering  and  from  soil." 

I  often  think  it  was  into  some  such  sublimated  condition  as  this 
that  the  Bishop  passed,  and  not  into  the  grave.  I  cannot  entirely 
free  myself  from  the  belief  that  he  is  still  with  me  in  a  sense,  and, 
in  fact,  may  be  even  in  these  hours  walking  our  streets,  still  bear- 
ing his  full  share  of  the  world's  burdens,  and  still  eating  his  own 
share  of  apples  and  stewed  chicken  like  a  man.  You  never  can 
tell.  Every  year,  as  the  world  grows  older  and  wiser,  and  even 
while  German  and  other  psychologists  are  applying  tape-measures 
to  human  thought,  the  old  mysteries  deepen  in  the  heart  of  the 
lotus  and  the  soul  of  man. 

The  box  containing  these  germs  of  thought  was  not  an  over- 
welcome  guest  in  our  family.  The  ladies  of  the  household  w^ere 
by  no  means  hilarious  over  it,  as  I  have  seen  ladies  "  danoe  for 
joy  "  over  the  arrival  and  opening  of  boxes  from  abroad  filled  with 
silks  and  laces,  mere  decorations  of  the  human  form.  True,  the 
outside  of  our  box  was  not  the  most  prepossessing ;  and  judging  by 
the  outside  of  it,  the  women  were  anything  but  delighted.  "  Out- 
side !  forsooth,"  the  Bishop  used  to  say,  "  we  are  forever  judging 
gods  and  men  and  women — in  fact,  everything  and  every  condition 
of  life — by  the  outside  or  appearance,  and  forever  being  gulled  by 
this  practice,  and  blinded  and  made  shallow  and  hardened  as 
stones,  not  that  the  face  of  things  is  not  a  true  index  of  the  heart 
of  things,  for  doubtless  it  is,  as  nature  is  one,  and  the  physical 
universe  but  the  face  of  the  infinite  soul ;  nor  is  the  body  or  soul 
thereof  an  essential  deceiver,  but  because  we  have  not  eyes,  many 
of  us,  to  judge  of  the  inside  by  the  outside  of  man  or  beast  or 
thing.  Yet,  as  the  nose  is,  so  the  soul  is.  The  eye — nay,  even  the 
finger-end — is  a  true  sign  of  the  spirit,  and  marks  one's  endless  des- 
tiny. Any  ordinary  traveling  trunk,  hovel  or  palace,  as  well  as 
coffin,  has  an  outer  atmosphere  which  reveals  the  contents  to  those 
who  have  seeing  eyes  and  are  familiar  with  Nature  and  her  ways." 

In  ignorance  of  such  extravagant  knowledge,  our  box  was  judged 
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and  condemned  by  the  outside  of  it.  Not  smiles  of  welcome  but 
frowns  of  derision  greeted  the  flying  pieces  of  the  cover,  or  the 
side  that  had  served  as  a  cover,  while  I  eagerly  tore  it  open,  seeking 
as  for  hidden  treasures  of  the  heart  and  brain.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  to  the  eyes  of  ordinary  women,  and  indeed  to  the  eyes 
of  most  extraordinary  women,  or  men  either  for  that  matter,  the 
inside  of  this  box  was  not  more  inviting  or  joy-giving  than  the  out- 
side; the  words  of  the  gifted  always  need  the  instincts  of  the 
gifted  to  detect,  explain,  appreciate  and  enjoy  them.  On  the  top 
next  the  cover  was  spread,  the  whole  length  and  width  of  this  box, 
a  piece  of  coarse,  brown  paper,  and  scrawled  over  it  the  following  : 

"ZUME;   OR,  COGITATIONS  BY  BISHOP  KINGBY." 

What  a  treasure  for  a  hungry  family !  "  We  have  already  had 
too  many  cogitations  and  not  enough  money  and  clothes,"  mur- 
mured the  ladies.  Scarcely  audible  yet  perceptible  enough  was 
this  murmur.  The  Bishop  used  to  say  :  "  The  glory  of  a  man  is 
his  money,  and  the  glory  of  a  woman  is — her  clothes."  Bonds  and 
bonnets — these  be  thy  gods,  0  Nineteenth  Century !  and  such 
soulless  pigmies  and  tailful  peacocks  as  they  are  making  of  thee, 
oh !  groveling  and  strutting  century  !" 

There  were  certainly  no  bonds  or  bonnets  here ;  no  deities  of  the 
draper's  shop  or  the  broker's  den  hovered  around  this  opening 
treasure  of  the  pine-wood ;  no  odors  of  India  or  Paris,  those  "  true 
Edens  of  our  wives  and  mothers  even  in  these  generations,"  had 
ever  found  their  way  into  this  historic  box.  It  was  literally  packed 
with  scribbled  scraps  of  all  kinds  of  paper,  some  of  the  'whitest, 
smoothest  satin,  extra  superfine,  having  weight  and  character  in 
its  very  appearance,  not  half  covered  with  words,  indicating  general 
abundance,  and  to  some  extent  carelessness,  in  the  use  of  it ;  others 
of  the  thinnest,  commonest  dusty  white  and  blue  and  brown ;  coarse 
brown,  straw  paper,  fit  to  wrap  washing  soap  or  a  few  yeast  cakes 
in,  perhaps,  but  utterly  unfit  to  hold  a  diamond  thought  of  the 
soul;  yea,  the  very  leaven  of  life;  the  zume  of  the  heart  of  things. 
Even  old  remnants  of  wall-paper  had  been  seized  and  written 
upon,  evidently  in  hours  of  extremity,  when  the  thoughts  flashed 
fire  and  the  purse  was  low,  and  had  thus  become  immortal ;  as  I 
once  heard  a  preacher  repeat  six  times  in  one  sermon,  "  Man's  ex- 
tremity is  God's  opportunity,"  a  wag  at  my  side  remarking  at  the 
time,  "The  Almighty  has  opportunities  enough,  then,  I  should 
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say."  But  there  is  more  truth  and  more  philosophy  in  the  preacher's 
assertion  than  many  of  our  bonds  and  bonnets  are  capable  of  per- 
ceiving or  are  at  all  willing  to  admit  in  these  godless  days.  "  Parts 
and  poverty  "  make  your  saviours  still.  Thus  these  papers,  these 
"  Cogitations,"  had,  it  would  seem,  been  accumulating  through  many 
years  and  through  varied  experiences,  during  which  our  modern 
Bishop,  like  many  a  predecessor,  had  evidently  known  how  to 
abound  and  how  to  suffer  want  at  times,  as  all  true  bishops  ever 
have  known  and  probably  ever  will  know,  those  of  the  smooth 
tongue  and  soft  raiment  and  easy  ways  being  largely  of  the 
falsest  sort  as  seems  even  to  us,  though  without  malice  to  any, 
and  having  charity  for  all  bishops  in  particular,  and  men  in 
general,  and  women  too. 

There  the  box  sat;  there  the  ladies  stood,  disappointed  evi- 
dently, almost  sneering.  There  the  papers  lay,  crowded  together, 
musty  and  growing  old ;  and  there  I  reverently  knelt  and  eagerly 
peered  into  those  papers  with  a  sort  of  inspired  feeling  of  certainty 
that,  in  and  through  them,  I  and  others  would  obtain  glimpses  of 
new  philosophies,  mental  and  perhaps  physical  sciences,  theologies, 
politics  and  morals,  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  the  Bishop  had  read 
much,  thought  deeply  and  mused  more,  and  had  only  in  his  best 
moments  set  down  what  he  had  tested  over  and  over  again.  I 
knelt  and  began  the  work  of  sorting,  sifting  and  arranging ;  found 
many  things  similar  to  such  as  had  been  written  and  published  by 
a  few  other  thinking  souls  of  this  generation,  and  which,  though 
they,  as  I  discovered,  had  in  many  cases  been  written  first  by  the 
Bishop,  not  having  been  published  by  him,  would  not  now  seem 
new  or  to  any  extent  peculiar  to  him.  Much,  therefore,  that  will 
not  appear  in  the  following  pages,  yet  much  else  that  will  appear, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  new — a  thing  impossible,  indeed,  in  the 
strictest  sense — will  nevertheless  be  recognized  as  the  utterances  of 
a  mind  in  close  contact  with  nature,  if  not  absolutely  and  con- 
sciously  dwelling  in  the  bosom  of  God. 

Touching  "  particular  Christian  grace  "  as  compared  with  "  other 
orders  of  divine  grace"  and  all  inspiration  resulting  therefrom,  the 
Bishop  used  to  say  "  there  was  at  least  the  same  difference  between 
Christian  grace  and  these  that  there  is  between  Shakespeare  poetry 
and  common  poetry — such  a  difference  that  all  sorts  of  men  to  this 
day  call  the  one  divine  and  the  other  human.  The  same  differ- 
ence there  is  between  Turner  landscape  painting  and  ordinary  land- 
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scape  painting — the  one  catching  the  spirit  and  light  of  heaven 
and  shedding  it  over  all  the  scene  through  all  ages,  while  most 
landscape  paintings,  at  best,  catch  and  reproduce  the  mere  exag- 
gerated colors  of  nature's  material  objects.  So  all  Hebrew  and 
Christian  inspiration  of  Prophets,  Saviours  and  Apostles,  as  com- 
pared with  one  another  and  with  Brahmanic,  Buddhistic,  Moham- 
medan and  still  other  inspiration,  is  a  matter  of  comparative  heaven's 
light  and  heat  a^  filtered  through  and  radiated  by  each  individual  soul 
said  soul  and  the  law  of  its  inspiration  again  being  determined  by- 
its  parentage,  its  nerve  structure,  its  education,  or  the  lights  that 
have  smitten  it  in  its  upward  way."  *  Bishop  Kingby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LATEST  PHASES  OF  CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 


"  Tenting  on  the  ground  "  perhaps  best  describes  the  present 
situation.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  the  situation  will  be  on 
the  morrow.  The  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  are  at  work  on 
the  same  field,  and  just  in  what  way  they  may  combine  With 
dogma,  superstition  and  sect  prejudice,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell. 
It  is  very  much  like  the  threatened  great  European  war — when  it 
once  begins  there  is  no  knowing  where  it  will  end.  The  Presby- 
terian body  is  smitten  already  with  the  long-averted  pangs  of 
Creed  Revision. 

Our  Methodist  brethren  are  still  rejoicing  in  the  newness  of  their 
Church  system,  and  are  armed  with  their  long  columns  of  statistics, 
which  are  to  them  what  the  figures  of  speech  were  to  Father  Tom 
in  his  famous  discussion  with  the  Pope,  when  he  declared  that 
"  the  figures  of  speech  are  the  pillars  of  the  Church." 

Our  Baptist  friends  are  still  contending  for  that  side  of  Chris- 
tianity which  the  author  of  "  John  Inglesant "  has  termed  "  hard 
and  inadequate  dogma,"  and  find  great  comfort  and  satisfaction  in 

•  In  the  closing  sentence  the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  the  full  and  clear  admission  of  a 
" natural  supernatural"  divine  grace  and  inspiration  such  as  is  only  hinted  at  in  "LuxMundi," 
the  latest  work  of  English  new  lights  on  this  same  old  theme.  Bishop  Kingby  was  twenty  years 
and,  as  to  clearness,  millions  of  diameters,  in  advance  of  these.— Editor  of  The  Globe. 
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that  intense  sectarianism  which  other  Christians  have  been  glad  to 
outgrow. 

Congregationalism  has  had  its  epoch,  and  finds  no  answering 
voice  in  the  altered  and  imperial  atmosphere  of  the  present;  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  itself,  having  shown  the  doubting  crowd  its 
special  idol  of  " Historic  Continuity"  puts  it  back  again  upon  the 
shelf  with  a  saddened  air  of  regret  that  the  crowd  does  not  respect 
it  more,  and  prostrate  itself  before  it. 

But  the  good  work  has  begun,  and  is  going  forward  upon  lines 
which  no  human  prophet  can  foresee.  Certain  men,  wlio  at  the 
first  rejoiced  at  this  incoming  wave  of  Christian  unity,  have  become 
frightened  upon  getting  beyond  their  depth  and  in  not  feeling  the 
old  familiar  bottom,  and  amid  the  cries  of  their  sturdy  sectarian 
brethren,  who  are  standing  safely  upon  the  shore,  that  they  are 
over  their  heads  and  are  in  great  danger,  have  once  more  laid  hold 
of  the  old  sect  tie-rope  and  are  now  safely  standing  on  the  beach 
with  their  fellow-ecclesiastical  nurses  and  children. 

The  American  Congress  of  Churches  has  emphasized  the  fact  of 
the  need  of  Church  unity  and  the  strong  desire  for  it. 

The  declaration  of  the  House  of  Bishops  at  Chicago  in  1886  has 
made  emphatic  the  three  essential  catholic  conditions  of  unity,  and 
has  presented  the  Episcopal  fourth  condition  in  terms  of  conserva- 
tive conviction,  and  with  a  steward-like  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  recent  symposium  of  writers  in  the  American  Church  Review 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  latest  expressions  of  thought  upon 
this  subject.  Among  these  writers  we  see  the  hopeful  and  the  rev- 
erent, the  timorous  and  unbelieving,  the  slaves  of  party  habit  of 
thouglit,  and  the  hopeless  sectarian  who  can  see  nothing  beyond 
his  little  pasture  lot.  Some  of  these  men  believe  in  a  Holy  Ghost 
who  is  already  in  the  world  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  line  of 
march.  Others,  like  the  priests  of  Baal,  believe  that  their  God  is 
"  pursuing  or  is  on  a  journey,  or  is  asleep,  and  must  needs  be 
awakened." 

And  the  river  Kishon  still  rolls  on  to  sweep  away  all  those  who 
believe  in  a  God  who  is  absent  from  the  world  or  is  sleeping  while 
the  busy  world  is  wide  awake. 

The  unity  of  the  future  Church  will  come  in  a  way  we  know 
not.  It  will  not  come  by  resolutions  or  ecclesiastical  enactments, 
but  by  subtle  spiritual  affinities,  and  by  a  larger  system  of  teach- 
ing theqlogy. 
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Some  university,  like  that  of  Pennsylvania,  will  create  a  school 
of  theology  which  will  be  within  certain  accepted  lines,  and  yet 
will  be  undenominational,  and  here  the  best  men  of  the  Church 
at  large  will  speak  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  them,  and  will 
send  the  students  in  this  new  method  of  teaching  divinity  to  some 
lessor  denominational  school  for  one  year's  course  in  the  special 
sect  method  of  work. 

''  We  will  see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams !"  Thus  spake 
Joseph's  unbelieving  brethren  as  they  lowered  the  poor  boy  into 
the  empty  pit,  little  thinking  that  the  way  to  this  pit  was  the 
shortest  given  distance  to  Pharaoh's  throne. 

We  will  see  shortly.  But  two  things  we  will  not  do :  we  will 
not  go  back  again  from  the  point  where  at  present  we  are  en- 
trenched, and  we  will  not  cease  to  believe  resolutely  in  that  God 
who  once  spake  to  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  should  "  go 
forward."  Wm.  Wilberforce  Newton. 


IS  LITERATURE  A  "BURNING  QUESTION?" 

The  dilettante,  male  or  female,  really  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  literature  as  a  world  element,  which,  entering  into  effete 
civilizations,  breaks  temples  and  nations  into  potsherds,  and  builds 
new  temples  and  nations  in  their  places.  This  reflection  grew  out 
of  what  seems  to  me  a  very  tmfortunate  remark  on  page  445  of  the 
August,  1890,  number  of  Poet  Lore,  a  chaste  and  admirable 
monthly,  published  in  Philadelphia. 

Here  is  the  remark  in  question :  "  Matter  that  treats  of  litera- 
ture only  because  it  is  a  *  burning  question,'  is  scarcely  in  any 
adequate  sense  literary."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  matter  may  be 
and  often  is  literary,  not  only  in  a  very  adequate  sense,  but,  in  the 
most  absolute  and  conquering  and  burning  sense,  literary  to  the 
heart  and  core.  Such  remarks  as  the  above  betray  the  amateur, 
provincial,  untaught  element  in  so  much  that  passes  for  literature 
and  literary  criticism  in  our  times.  If  by  a  burning  question  the 
writer  meant  simply  the  popular  or  newspaper  question  of  the  day, 
then  the  remark  need  not  be  quarreled  with ;  but  even  then  it 
would  be  foolish  and  uncalled  for.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  genius 
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has  always  touched  even  this  popular  question  of  the  day  with 
fire,  and  made  it  a  "  burning  question,"  instead  of  a  mere  painted 
rhetorical,  smoldering  question  of  the  day. 

In  truth,  all  literature  worthy  the  name  has  at  its  heart  not  a 
mere  dilettanti  view  of,  or  preference  for,  this  or  that  reading  of  a 
poet  or  a  clown,  but  some  burning  question  of  human  life  and 
destiny;  and  in  due  time  The  Globe  means  to  show  that  genius, 
as  finally  decided  on  by  gods  and  men  and  nations,  is  in  the 
exact  measure  of  the  burning  life-quality  that  has  escaped  its 
blood  and  brain  and  found  its  way  into  the  burning  and  true 
logos — literature  of  the  age. 

It  is  proverbial  that  Frenchmen,  though  as  a  race  excitable,  never 
yield  to  emotion  if  the  objects  aimed  for  can  be  attained  without 
it ;  but  even  M.  Taine — a  profoundly  calm  man — found  himself  in 
a  glow  of  flame  for  the  time  being  over  the  burning  quality  in 
Shakespeare.  There  is  not  much  of  the  burning  quality  in  Wm. 
C.  Bryant  or  in  W.  D.  Howells;  nor  am  I  aware  that  there  is 
much  of  the  adequate  literary  element  in  their  work.  The  burn- 
ing quality  is  so  awful  in  Richard  Realf  and  Krasinski  and  Emma 
Lazarus  that  the  deadest  American  termagant  woman  might  find 
a  beautiful  kindling  of  soul  had  she  soul  enough  to  read  these 
poets.  There  is  so  much  of  the  burning  element  in  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  that  no  amount  of  modern  overhead  or  underground 
wire-pulling  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  able  to  confine  or  con- 
tain it. 

In  truth,  this  tendency  of  our  modern  dilettanti  to  poke  fun  at 
the  burning  element  in  literature  onl/  proves  their  own  ignorant 
provincialism.  They  are  beautifully  familiar  with  many  of  the 
externalities  of  little  by-corners  of  world-literature,  but  liave  not 
entered  into  the  soul  of  it  at  all.  In  any  true  sense  the  literature 
of  the  world  includes,  first  of  all,  the  bibles  of  the  world — all  in- 
spired— sure  as  the  breath  of  God  breathed  fragrance  into  the  rose ; 
next,  it  includes  all  the  true  poetry  of  the  world ;  next,  its  history, 
philosophy,  science,  and  even  the  modern  cant  of  science,  such 
as  is  found  in  the  works  of  Fiske  and  Proctor. 

Literature  is  not  a  mere  playing  with  Browning-and-Moore 
flirtations.  It  is  the  solid,  burning  element  of  the  world  and  the 
ages.  Children  cannot  know  this,  much  less  understand  it.  Dis- 
appointed widows  and  maiden  ladies,  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
society  lion-hunting,  cannot  understand  this.     It  is  the  voice  of 
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God  in  and  to  the  human  soul.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  one  burning  and 
eternally  living  element  in  human  history  and  civilization.  And 
those  who  rightly  treat  literature  as  a  burning  question  are  the 
only  persons  who  have  any  natural  right  or  ability  to  treat  litera- 
ture at  all.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos  "  touches  the  core  of 
literature  and  of  eternity.  The  hacks  who  make  fun  of  Browning, 
for  instance,  are  no  less  execrable  than  are  the  dilettanti  fads  who 
compare  him  with  Wdlt  Whitman.  Browning  w^as  a  poet,  a  stu- 
dent, a  worker.  Whitman  always  was  a  loafer,  and  never  worked 
hard  enough  to  make  one  true  line  of  poetry.  Browning  was  full 
of  noble  thoughts ;  Whitman  never  had  a  thought  in  his  life.  He 
had  sight,  and  blasted  it  with  bestiality.  I  credit  him  with  sight, 
original  and  clear,  but  narrow,  and  sensual  and  stupid  to  ever- 
lasting evaporation  of  unconscious  mawkishness.  Dr.  Brinton,  of 
Philadelphia,  seems  to  think  that  thoughts  have  nothing  to  do 
with  poetry,  that  poetic  form  is  independent  of  thought.  On  the 
contrary,  poets  are  poets  exactly  in  the  measure  of  their  superior 
thoughts,  their  clearer  mental  visions.  Browning  was  brimful  of 
ideas.  Whitman  never  had  an  idea  worthy  the  name.  All  litera- 
ture is  a  matter  of  ideas  and  their  form  of  utterance.  Whitman 
was  a  mere  word-flinger,  and  to  base,  mere  physical  and  sensual 
ends.  In  truth,  form  was  always  secondary  to  spirit ;  nobleness  of 
spirit  always  created  nobleness  of  form  in  utterance.  Beauty  of 
spirit  always  made  beautiful  forms  of  speech.  Whitman  is  simply 
a  grotesque  harlequin.  Any  clever  reporter  in  the  United  States, 
were  he  a  mind  to,  could  write  Whitman  poetry  by  the  mile,  and 
would  be  glad  to  do  it  for  one  cent  a  line.  Lots  of  them  have 
done  it  for  less  pay — poetry  as  good  as  Whitman's  best.  No  re- 
porter or  other  man  than  Browning  in  the  whole  nineteenth  cen- 
tury could  have  written  Browning's  poems.  It  is  a  mistake  of 
ignorance  to  suggest  that  Browning  was  ever  careless  or  regardless 
of  his  metre  or  measure ;  he  was  infinitely  varied  in  these,  but 
always  true  to  the  laws  of  poetic  construction.  Whitman  never 
had  any  measure  or  metre.  His  poetry  is  a  mere  dangling  kite's 
tail  made  of  foul  rags.  Here,  too,  is  a  burning  question,  which 
the  "  babes  "  consider  settled — in  their  favor — of  course.  In  truth, 
true  literature  is  everywhere  on  fire.  W.  H.  Thorne. 


DUST  AND  ASHES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Ghoul. 


I  CAN  never  pass  an  undertaker's  establishment  without  sensa- 
tions of  pain  and  disgust.  Not  that  T  am  so  irrational  as  to  refuse 
sentiments  of  respect  for  the  ultimatum  of  nature,  or  stand  in 
foolish  non-conformity  with  that  which  is  inevitable.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  often  contemplate  the  serene  features  and  beautiful  quie- 
tude of  the  dead  with  a  sense  of  profound  exaltation.  The  evils 
and  injustice  of  the  world — the  gross  inequalities  forever  imposed 
upon  all  life,  human  or  otherwise,  by  some  Sovereign  Power — 
must  be  evened  at  last.  Those  who  endure  torture  through  long 
years,  that  love,  virtue,  truth  and  beauty  may  not  perish;  those 
who  yield  their  lives  for  others  from  a  conviction  of  duty,  or  from 
pure  innate  goodness,  find  their  reward  in  the  end.  But  not 
among  the  governments  and  thrones  instituted  by  mankind  is  any 
perfect  justice  done.  Dark  and  sad,  mysterious  and  sublime, 
comes  the  weird  specter  of  pale  death  triumphantly  rattling  the 
skull  and  cross-bones  over  empires  and  ages,  and  reveling  in  mock- 
ery of  the  very  stars  that  glitter  in  eternity.  Therefore  do  I  hold 
the  ungracious  image  with  eyeless  head  and  fleshless  bones  in 
loftiest  respect. 

In  what  follows  let  no  man  believe  that  I  am  capable  of  delib- 
erately inventing  and  relating  an  idle  tale,  in  quest  of  notoriety, 
with  an  unhallowed  heart. 

In  1890,  I  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  San  Jos^,  a 
amall  town  in  Central  California.  During  said  year  I  was  called 
upon  by  a  young  Bohemian  girl,  named  Amelia  Romanda,  who 
explained  to  me,  through  an  interpreter,  that  she  had  been  made 
tlie  victim  of  a  most  grievous  personal  outrage  at  the  hands  of  a 
certain  Alberto  Horaiek.  After  considerable  investigation  in  vari- 
ous quarters,  I  became  fully  convinced  that  the  girl's  story  was  not 
detailed  for  the  purpose  of  blackmail,  but  could  be  sustained  by 
abundant  proof.  Under  such  circumstances,  much  as  I  disliked 
the  nature  of  the  case,  I  could  not  refuse  the  injured  maiden  my 
professional  services. 


I 
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I  must  not  fail  to  inform  the  reader  in  this  connection  that  Miss 
Romanda,  in  her  visits  to  my  office,  was  always  accompanied  by 
her  father,  mother  or  other  near  relative,  and  inv^ariably  demeaned 
herself  with  the  utmost  modesty. 

The  impression  of  simple  truth  and  virtue  produced  by  her 
story  and  appearance  upon  my  mind  soon  caused  me  to  prepare 
the  requisite  papers  for  the  correct  presentation  of  her  wrongs  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice,  I  now  approach  the  narration  of  an  expe- 
rience whose  fearful  results,  it  is  prayerfully  hoped,  may  not  be 
repeated. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  Horaiek,  the  alleged  wrongdoer, 
except  that  he  was  generally  regarded  as  an  extremely  nervous 
and  irritable  person.  No  one  appeared  to  possess  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  his  origin  or  history.  The  records  of  the  local 
courts  show  that  upon  one  occasion  he  was  apprehended  by  the 
authorities  in  an  endeavor  to  violate  the  sanctities  of  a  neighbor- 
ing cemetery  in  behalf,  as  it  was  believed,  of  certain  medical  stu- 
dents ;  but  no  evidence  was  adduced  to  sustain  the  accusation,  the 
magistrate  being  forced  to  decide  that  the  prisoner's  conduct  was 
attributable  to  a  harmless  morbidity.  I  once  heard  that  Horaiek 
was  disposed  toward  the  practice  of  spiritualistic  evocation  of  the 
dead,  and,  as  a  consequence,  made  frequent  visitations  to  divers 
morgues  and  burial-places,  with  the  idea  that  he  could  thereby 
more  readily  communicate  with  the  denizens  of  the  invisible 
world.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  his  character  as  a  man  of  af- 
fairs, Horaiek  afforded  a  shining  example  of  the  heartless  Shy  lock; 
although,  if  complete  judgment  were  passed  upon  him,  he  was 
probably  a  sort  of  pendulum  betwixt  the  cold-blooded  rascal  and 
the  irresponsible  maniac. 

Whatever  excuse  might  have  been  offered  for  his  evil  treatment 
of  my  client,  either  on  account  of  uncontrollable  inclinations  of 
heredity  or  misfortune  of  disease,  Horaiek,  upon  learning  that  the 
sherifi'  sought  him,  speedily  and  quietly  disappeared.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  a  consciousness  of  guilt  impelled  him  to  both  flight  and 
self-destruction;  still,  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  warrant  this 
conviction. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  March  29th,  1890,  under  the 
headlines:  "A  Tragic  Suicide,"  "The  Horrible  Death  of  an  Un- 
known," contained  the  following  account : — 

"  About  noon,  yesterday,  a  medium-sized  man,  plainly  but  neatly 
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dressed,  walked  into  the  village  of  San  Pablo,  eighteen  miles  from 
this  city.  He  loitered  about  the  town  for  an  hour,  then  he  started 
for  the  railway  depot.  Arriving  here,  he  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
fare  to  Los  Angeles.  Then  he  made  careful  inquiries  of  all  the 
houses  round  about  for  a  San  Francisco  paper.  He  failed  to  find 
it,  as  the  packages  for  San  Pablo  had  been  carried  past  the  station 
that  morning.  The  stranger  was  greatly  vexed  at  not  securing  a 
newspaper,  and  about  four  o'clock  he  started  up  the  track  toward 
Port  Costa.  When  the  eastbound  overland  train  leaving  this  city 
at  3.30  P.M.  reached  a  point  one  mile  east  of  San  Pablo  station, 
the  stranger,  who  was  walking  on  the  westbound  track,  suddenly 
stepped  on  the  eastbound  track,  and  when  the  train  was  within  a 
few  yards  of  him  he  drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and  fired  a 
bullet  into  his  brain.  He  fell  forward  lengthwise  on  the  track. 
The  engine  passed  over  him,  and  the  brakebeam  of  the  baggage 
car  caught  the  body  and  dragged  it  four  or  five  car-lengths.  The 
train  was  stopped,  and  the  dead  body  of  the  stranger  was  taken 
from  beneath  the  car-trucks.  Every  particle  of  clothing  had  been 
stripped  from  the  body.  The  pistol-shot  had  evidently  closed  the 
suicide's  career  before  the  train  struck  him. 

"  The  crew  of  the  train  gathered  up  the  scattered  clothing  and 
the  body  on  the  side  of  the  track.  In  the  clothing  were  found  a 
gold  watch,  a  gold  chain,  a  lady's  gold  watch-chain  and  charm,  a 
twenty-dollar  gold  piece  and  a  silver  dollar. 

"Beside  the  articles  mentioned,  a  number  of  pamphlets  on 
ghosts  and  black  magic  w^ere  discovered  in  the  inner  pockets. 
There  existed  another  circumstance,  which,  to  say  the  least,  seemed 
remarkable.  In  the  right  sleeve  of  the  deceased  there  was  found  a 
steel  rod  or  wand,  about  a  foot  in  length,  not  even  scratched  or 
bent,  while  the  arm  itself  was  broken  and  torn  in  shreds.  The 
mystery  is  how  the  car  could  have  crushed  the  arm  and  left  the 
steel  intact. 

"  There  was  nothing  by  which  the  remains  could  be  identified — 
not  a  letter  or  scrap  of  paper  of  any  kind.  The  revolver  was  found 
on  the  railway  track.  A  party  of  section  hands  soon  after  removed 
the  body  to  the  San  Pablo  depot. 

"  The  stranger  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  wore  congress 
shoes,  a  black  slouch  hat,  brown  coat,  pantaloons  and  vest,  and 
merino  underwear.  His  revolver  was  new,  and  was  inclosed  in  a 
new  leather  holster.    He  was  a  man  about  five  feet  six  inches  in 
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height,  had  a  smooth  face,  high  forehead,  dark  hair,  and  spoke 
with  German  accent.  Those  who  conversed  with  him  before  his 
death  believe  he  was  either  an  Austrian  or  a  German." 

Much  has  been  written  since  the  publication  of  the  above  article 
to  show  that  none  other  than  Horaiek  was  in  fact  the  Jclo  de  se. 
Nevertheless,  every  statement  in  either  direction  must  ever  remain 
a  matter  of  insuperable  doubt,  and  that  the  reader  will  agree  with 
me,  at  or  before  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  I  am  now  persuaded 
to  a  moral  certainty. 

Few  or  none  are  willing  to  so  debase  themselves  in  the  esteem 
of  mankind  as  to  declare  an  implicit  belief  in  the  existence  of 
ghosts,  fairies,  spooks  or  ghouls.  Illy  would  it  become  the  citizens 
of  an  age  exclusively  given  up  to  the  demonstrations  of  positive 
knowledge  and  the  acquirement  of  yellow  treasure  to  even  vaguely 
suggest  the  possibility  of  any  occurrence  or  fact  beyond  the  ken 
of  such  orthodox  social  mentors  as  Huxley,  Spencer  and  Ilaeckel. 
My  own  opinion  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  majority  who  view 
wonder-workers  and  pretended  explorers  of  "the  unknowable" 
with  silent  compassion  or  grave  distrust ;  but  this  does  not,  and 
should  not,  prevent  me  from  detailing  some  remarkable  incidents, 
of  whose  actual  occurrence  I  alone  may,  perhaps,  be  the  only  wit- 
ness. Hence,  I  proceed,  without  further  circumlocution,  to  the 
essence  of  my  story. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  March,  the  day,  it  will  be  recalled, 
of  Horaiek's  supposed  suicide,  after  it  had  grown  rather  dark,  I 
was  strolling,  as  fate  or  chance  would  have  it,  among  the  grave- 
stones of  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery.  Everything,  like  the  dead 
beneath  my  feet,  seemed  to  be  at  peace,  save  ever  and  anon,  by 
fitful  spells,  a  strange,  low  murmur  or  shrill  complaining  cry,  as 
of  some  one  imprisoned  or  in  distress,  pierced  my  ear  to  the  quick. 
Whenever  this  happened  I  unconsciously  and  suddenly  made  a 
bound  forward ;  then  turning  in  nervous  fright,  I  saw  nothing  but 
the  mute  graveyard  and  the  tranquil  sky,  in  which  a  few  dim  stars 
shone  through  the  gathering  vapors  wafted  from  the  sea.  After 
first  hearing  the  sound  in  question,  I  remember  that  I  resumed 
my  walk,  with  but  slight  misgivings.  I  had  not  gone  twenty  steps 
before  the  same  weird  noise  fell  upon  my  ears  again.  Once  more 
I  turned,  and  saw  nothing.  I  contented  myself  with  the  refiection 
that  an  owl  or  bat,  or  some  disconsolate  bird  of  the  night,  had  thus 
alarmed  me.  Again  I  pursued  my  peripatetic  meditations.  I  had 
just  surrendered  myself  to  philosophic  reflections  concerning  the 
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brevity  and  vanity  of  life,  when,  without  warning,  an  unseen  hand 
took  violent  hold  of  my  left  shoulder,  and  a  painfully  screeching 
voice  struck  my  ear  with  these  familiar  words :  "  Come  and  dine 
with  me." 

I  was  now  sure  that  a  friend  or  acquaintance  had  been  secretly 
dogging  my  steps,  and  had  sought  to  agitate  or  surprise  me.  Nat- 
urally I  paused,  and,  without  any  apprehension,  looked  around 
and  called  for  the  name  of  the  speaker  who  had  invited  me  to 
dinner. 

Imagine  my  utter  astonishment  at  finding  only  an  airy  vacancy 
about  me ! 

Recovering  my  composure  ere  long,  I  thought  of  the  genius 
of  Edison,  and  concluded  that  a  phonograph  was  concealed  not 
far  away.  Almost  immediately  this  conclusion  was  dispelled,  for, 
plainer  than  before,  I  heard  in  screaming  and  painful  tones, 
"  Why  (io  you  not  come  ?     The  feast  is  ready." 

Still  I  saw  nothing  whatever.  My  brain  reeled  and  swam.  I 
felt  my  way  blindly. 

Had  I  grown  insane,  or  was  my  mind  wandering  in  temporary 
delirium  ? 

I  had  not  been  ill  recently,  and  was  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits. 

I  never  indulged  in  narcotics  or  intoxicants. 

I  had  no  trouble  or  worry,  and  there  existed  no  good  reason  for 
my  becoming  suddenly  mad. 

Furthermore,  I  lacked  all  the  elements  of  an  excitable  imagina- 
tion, and,  like  a  number  of  my  fellow- Americans,  held  everything 
approaching  the  fabulous  or  poetic  in  utter  contempt,  except  the 
fancies  of  Shakespeare,  who,  it  may  be  candidly  admitted,  I  very 
imperfectly  understood,  and  seldom  or  never  perused  outside  the 
drnmcUia  peraonw  and  meager  plot  of  a  few  of  the  plays  "  distrib- 
uted free  "  among  the  auditors  at  the  theater. 

Growing  calmer  presently,  I  cogitated  the  matter  over  and  over, 
only  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  had  wholly  failed  to  solve  it.  How- 
ever, I  was  about  to  decide  that  I  suffered  from  hallucinations,  for 
the  explanation  of  which  I  would  consult  my  family  physician  or 
some  one  I  esteemed  wiser  and  better  versed  in  mysterious  agencies, 
when,  most  abruptly,  I  felt  a  repulsively  sinister  presence,  accom- 
panied by  the  same  abhorrent  style  of  utterance. 

Could  it  be  a  vampire? 
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Although  a  born  skeptic,  I  at  once  became  fascinated  with  the 
terrible  thought ! 

I  was  sufficiently  well  read  beyond  the  narrow  and  soul-warping 
technicalities  of  the  law  to  recall  the  fact  that  many  persons,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  the  great  poets,  had  in  every  age  of  the  world 
yielded  an  implicit  belief  in  witchcraft,  spooks  and  ghouls;  that 
Blackstone  and  other  learned  men,  who  yet  maintain  no  little 
authority  over  the  human  mind,  saw  fit  to  doom  several  old  women 
to  death  because  of  their  supposed  complicity  with  monstrous  and 
supernatural  powers. 

My  own  apprehensions  upon  the  subject  were  soon  put  to  the 
severest  test. 

Time  after  time,  increasing  in  frequency,  I  remained  an  enforced 
listener  to  the  strange  words  of  my  invisible  visitant. 

A  thin  rind  of  hollow,  horned  moon  glimmered  faintly  through 
the  gloomy  night,  the  ocean  tumbled  and  moaned  a  few  miles 
away,  and  a  lone  gull,  screaming  mournfully  for  its  mate,  at  inter- 
vals flew  wildly  by  me  overhead. 

The  last  struggling  beams  of  the  moonlight  had  fallen  and  ex- 
pired in  the  glowering  bosom  of  the  green  sea,  when  there  ensued 
a  series  of  serpentine  hissings  and  unearthly  din  of  horrible 
sounds. 

Though  I  could  actually  see  nothing,  I  was  perfectly  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  a  flock  of  vulture-like  spirits,  gathering  in  hid- 
eous circling  swarms  about  a  new-made  grave. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  dawn  of  my  knowledge  of  this 
fearful  concourse,  a  mutilated  object,  foul  in  wormy  and  wriggling 
putrescence,  was  slowly  uplifted  from  the  tomb  in  question. 

The  once  handsome  black  coffin  was  stained  with  streaks  of 
blood,  and  partly  filled  with  water,  which,  in  addition  to  many 
other  loathsome  features,  exuded  an  indescribably  nauseous  odor. 
At  this  point  there  was  a  momentary  cessation  of  the  appalling 
noises,  merging  into  intense  and  agonizing  silence — but  only  for  a 
moment — then,  as  if  resurrected  from  inanity  itself,  and  beyond 
the  uttermost  reach  of  any  mortal's  thought,  the  identical  squeak- 
ing voice,  that  had  so  often  previously  disturbed  me,  commenced 
chanting,  with  weirdest  incantation,  these  rhythmic  words : 

Born  in  the  sable  coffin's  mortal  dust, 

Engorged  and  fat  with  each  decaying  cell, — 

I  am  the  king  of  all  horror  and  Inst, 

And  reign  and  laugh  with  the  Devil  in  hell. 
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Tlie  virgin's  purity  I  turn  to  gold, 

blowly  choking  her  breath  in  tears  and  moans, 

And  ere  her  limbs  are  darkly  purple  and  cold 
1  eat  the  beautiful  flesh  from  her  bones. 

Creeping,  flying,  I  travel  everywhere, 

ivoi&eless,  ghastly  and  terrible  to  view, — 
Covering  earth  with  gloom,  disease  and  fear. 

And  all  a  damned  and  frightful  thing  can  do. 

I  am  the  monster  of  a  thousand  shapes, 

But  all  my  work  is  done  in  good  disguise, 
Till  few  may  know  that  murders,  fires  and  rapes 

Are  ruled  by  him  who  feasts  on  dead  men's  eyes. 

Idiot's  brain  and  drunkard's  leaden  leer. 

And  the  nervous  maniac's  awful  scream — 
The  presence  of  the  reptile  stealing  near — 

Are  least  of  all  what  tliey  to  many  seem ! 

In  silence  I  inspire  the  coward's  heart. 

And  nerve  full  well  the  bloody  slayer's  hand; 

I  cause  the  innocent  to  shrink  and  start, 

And  spread  despair  and  death  throughout  tlie  land. 

I  trembled  as  with  ague ;  the  cold  perspiration  came  all  over 
my  body  in  clammy  beads. 

It  seemed  that  I  must  surely  die. 

I  staggered  forward  and  grasped  a  column  of  marble,  and  made 
one  supreme  effort  to  retain  my  consciousness. 

The  derisive  gestures  and  demoniac  intonations  employed  in  the 
rendition  of  the  mystical  poem  were  inexpressibly  tantalizing,  and 
caused  me  to  suffer  the  keenest  anguish ;  and,  whether  with  physi- 
cal or  clairvoyant  eyes,  I  shall  never  know,  I  beheld  a  sight  which 
froze  my  blood  in  horror. 

The  ghoula  were  at  dinner,  the  shade  of  the  mangled  Horaiek 
foremost  among  them  all ! 

I  remember  no  more,  except  that  I  screamed  outright  and  ran 
howling  from  the  scene. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Salamander. 


Peering  into  eyeless  deeps  until  the  very  soul  faints  and  stag- 
gers along  the  immense  background  of  Infinity,  until  imagina- 
tion sinks  in  terror  and  impotence  before  a  yawning  abyss  of 
impenetrable  mystery ;  ever  in  a  strained  mental  condition,  alter- 
nating, day  by  day,  between  the  most  passionate  excitements  and 
melancholy  questionings,  now  rapturously  beseeching  the  sphinx 
to  yield  her  ancient  secrets,  then  declaring  in  scornful  terms  that 
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the  mythic  idol  was  a  foolish  symbol,  unworthy  the  expressive 
art  displayed  by  the  sculptor  in  cold,  inviolate  marble — an  ear- 
nest believer,  a  profound  scoffer — was  not  such  a  mind  extraor- 
dinary in  a  girl  who  had  not  yet  reached  her  eighteenth  year? 

That  Beatrice  Donaziti  descended  from  Italian  parents,  who, 
prior  to  the  birth  of  their  child,  emigrated  to  the  western  shore  of 
America,  and  who,  of  course,  did  not  leave  behind  them  the  fervid 
superstitions,  wild  enthusiasms  and  exceptional  talents  of  their 
race — that  the  young  girl  was  thus  early  transplanted  from  a  land 
of  classic  tradition  and  beauty  to  a  territory  whose  natural  gran- 
deur is  unequaled,  but  whose  methods  of  education  are  entirely 
dissimilar,  may  here  be  offered  in  limited  explanation  of  her 
strange  temperament. 

Being  a  mere  practitioner  of  law,  I  am  conscious  that  much  of 
what  follows  in  this  narrative  will  be  received  by  many  in  a  spirit 
of  pitying  doubt  or  coarse  ridicule :  but  my  sole  purpose'is  to  re- 
late facts,  and  the  reader  is  welcome  to  his  or  her  own  opinion. 

The  universe  is  a  cheap  and  tractable  grain  of  sand  to  the  igno- 
rant— a  well  surveyed  plot  of  land,  marked  by  duly  established 
courses  and  distances,  to  the  mediocre,  and  forever  more  an  in- 
solvable  enigma  to  the  wise. 

A  thousand  times  in  the  solemn  watches  of  the  night,  alone,  I 
have  vowed  to  reveal  to  mankind  a  history  but  just  concluded  and 
without  parallel — the  life  and  death  of  Beatrice  Donaziti.  At  last 
I  seek  to  fulfill  my  resolve. 

It  happened — I  speak  thus  because  the  law  governing  so-called 
chance  is  still  undetermined — it  happened  that  Signor  and  Signora 
Donaziti,  years  ago,  were  compelled  to  cross  the  Colorado  Desert 
during  midsummer. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  write  there  was  no  railway  in  that 
section  of  country ;  there  was  no  road,  in  fact,  except  such  faint 
evidences  of  travel  as  a  migratory  tribe  of  Indians  and  an  occa- 
sional emigrant  from  Texas,  or  other  border  states,  left  in  their 
wake,  and  even  these  were  soon  obliterated  through  the  action  of 
fierce  sandstorms  and  spasmodic  deluges  of  rain.  Ordinarily  the 
desert  was  intolerably  hot,  and  in  the  season  already  mentioned 
one's  life  or  sanity  might  well  be  considered  of  small  consequence 
if  one  were  unfortunately  lost  in  that  torrid  region.  There,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1873,  journeyed  the  Signor  and  Signora,  the 
latter  several  weeks  in  abeyance,  as  she  believed,  with  the  sacred 
burden  of  her  sex. 
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On  a  particular  day  of  that  fatal  month,  and  far  removed  from 
the  aid  of  humanity,  while  painfully  advancing  in  a  light  and 
carefully  protected  vehicle  over  the  burning  sands,  the  Signor  was, 
without  warning,  overcome  with  heat,  and  fell  heavily  from  his 
seat  beside  the  Signora,  and  almost  immediately  thereafter  silently 
expired. 

The  Signora  had  enough  presence  of  mind  to  seize  the  horses' 
reins  and  stop.  This  was  her  last  conscious  act  for  more  than 
three  weeks. 

When  next  she  began  to  count  the  lapse  of  the  days  and  nights 
it  was  to  find  herself  in  Southern  California,  at  rest  in  bed,  with  a 
fragile  and  beauteous  infant  nestling  beside  her. 

The  delicate  babe  was  christened  Beatrice  Donaziti — born  on 
the  desert,  and  rescued,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle  from  a  cavern  of 
hell — by  whom  and  how  none  save  the  super-mundane  intelli- 
gences now  live  to  tell. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  the  child  from  its  very 
cradle  exhibited  the  most  peculiar  and  unusual  powers.  It  was 
not  infrequently  noted  with  great  surprise  that  the  little  being 
could  place  her  tiny  fingers  in  a  flame  with  perfect  impunity,  and 
appeared  to  possess  an  abnormal  love  of  fire,  while  the  slightest 
decrease  in  the  temperature  caused  her  to  suffer  the  sharpest  pain. 

Once,  in  her  second  year,  upon  a  cold,  raw  and  cloudy  day  in 
January,  her  face  was  observed  to  gradually  lose  its  rare  carmine 
tints,  until  it  assumed  a  deadly  pallor,  and  she  sank  into  a  state  of 
lifelessness,  devoid  of  pulse  or  breath. 

For  seven  days  the  young  child  remained  in  this  condition,  and 
three  experienced  physicians,  who  had  been  summoned  to  attend 
her,  learnedly  contended,  in  the  face  of  the  mother's  skepticism, 
that  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  of  their  patient's  demise. 

The  opinion  of  the  licensed  wiseacres  prevailed  against  mater- 
nal intuition,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  presently  laid  in 
her  coffm. 

The  date  of  interment  was  fixed,  and  the  mother  sat  down  near 
her  darling's  bier,  to  await  the  morrow  that  she  believed  would 
sever  her  from  her  only  tie  of  kinship  and  love  forever. 

The  night  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  sad-hearted  ^^ratcher  ere 
long  felt  the  effects  of  the  biting  cold. 

Arousing  herself  from  lethargy  and  grief,  Signora  Donaziti  rang 
for  a  aen'ant  to  light  the  fire. 
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It  was  not  long  before  a  crackling  blaze  in  the  grate  diffused  a 
cheery  warmth  about  the  room  wherein  sat  the  disconsolate  mother 
with  her  dead. 

Perhaps  an  hour  or  more  might  have  elapsed — no  one  ever 
knew — when  the  mother  became  cognizant  of  a  stifling  heat  in 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  beheld  a  shadowy  form  emerge 
from  the  flames  before  her. 

Looking  around  in  queer  agitation,  she  saw  at  once  that  the 
casket  was  empty. 

The  Signora  gave  vent  to  a  loud  shriek ;  the  servants  rushed 
into  the  room  pell-mell,  and  found  the  little  Beatrice  softly  stroking 
her  mother's  troubled  brow,  and  cooing  in  her  ears  the  sweet,  un- 
measured words  of  loving  infancy. 

As  the  years  crept  onward,  the  strange  little  being  grew  more 
and  more  puzzling  to  those  about  her. 

She  was  often  seen  by  various  persons  seated  quietly  upon  a 
rock  in  the  sun's  meridian  glare,  to  all  appearances  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  conversations  with  dazzling  and  unfamiliar  presences. 

Upon  such  occasions  it  was  invariably  remarked  that  lizards, 
serpents  and  other  creatures  fond  of  excessive  heat,  delighted  to 
crawl  and  gather  near  her. 

These  forms  of  life,  commonly  so  repulsive  to  mankind,  seemed 
to  comprehend  every  motion  or  glance  of  their  fair  charmer,  and 
surrendered  themselves  in  perfect  obedience  to  her  command. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  human  family  to  shrink  from  ven- 
omous reptiles  and  compass  their  destruction,  revealed  a  directly 
opposite  instinct  in  Beatrice. 

After  all,  who  can  confidently  affirm  that  the  vast  majority  of  us 
are  wise  in  our  feeble  attempts  toward  the  annihilation  of  these 
lowly  organisms?  Are  we  wholly  sure  that  our  marked  dread  of 
these  sinister  existences  is  not  an  avenging  metempsychosis,  or 
returning  ghost-life  of  our  own  evil  deeds  and  thoughts  in  the 
past?  Let  materialists  and  pseudo-philosophers  utter  what  they 
please  concerning  this  question,  I,  at  least,  have  long  been  fully 
satisfied  that  there  is  a  deep  esoteric  meaning  in  such  unattractive 
incarnations. 

At  no  period  did  the  girl  have  a  playmate ;  indeed,  every  kind 
of  companionship  embarrassed  and  annoyed  her.  Hers  was  the 
loneliness  of  genius — the  noble  solitude  that  the  great  holy  dream- 
ers of  all  ages  have  maintained — that  lofty  freedom  of  soul  which 
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is  always  untrammeled  by  the  conventions  of  the  thoughtless 
rabble.  Although  thus  absolutely  independent  in  her  habits,  I 
cannot  recall  that  her  pure  spirit  ever  wore  the  stain  of  wrong  to 
the  extent  of  a  single  malicious  act  or  uncharitable  utterance. 

Out  of  reverence  for  these  rare  and  exalted  attributes,  I  pur- 
posely withhold  a  description  of  the  various  localities  in  California 
in  which  Beatrice  Donaziti  lived  and  died,  bearing  also  in  mind 
the  disgustingly  mercenary  utilities  with  which  it  has  been  sought 
to  surround  the  legendary  tale  of  Ramona.  It  will  suffice  for  all 
except  mere  vulgarians  to  note  that,  under  exceedingly  favorable 
conditions,  in  a  perennially  warm  climate,  the  girl,  about  the  close 
of  her  seventeenth  year,  developed  into  a  precocious  womanhood 
of  extraordinary  physical  beauty :  extremely  slender  and  fragile, 
but  of  exquisite  proportions,  and  so  unduly  sensitive  to  impres- 
sions that  her  very  soul,  at  intervals,  seemed  to  leap  into  flame 
behind  an  intense  carmine  or  pink-pure  complexion.  Then  it  was 
that  her  eyes,  which  were  of  shifting,  indefinable  shades  between 
a  deep  dark  blue  and  vivid  green,  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
treacherous  and  phosphorescent  sea,  shone  in  subdued,  luminous 
glory.  The  hue  of  her  light  red  hair  might  fitly  have  been  inher- 
ited from  the  supernal  habitants  of  wandering  comets  or  impon- 
derable sun-palaces. 

I  have  reflected  somewhat  upon  the  laws  of  heredity,  and  doubt 
not  that  many  valuable  truths,  explicable  of  certain  qualities  and 
inclinations  possessed  by  us,  have  been  discovered  by  ardent  in- 
vestigators ;  nevertheless,  in  the  ancestry  of  Beatrice  Donaziti,  the 
keenest  observer  would  have  been  sadly  puzzled  in  an  endeavor  to 
trace  therein  any  sort  of  resemblance  to  her. 

Her  unique  nature,  mental  and  physical,  was  wholly  incongru- 
ous with  all  the  present  theories  or  knowledge  men  cherish  in  re- 
spect to  ties  of  blood  and  genealogical  relationships.  It  is,  in 
fact,  excellent  proof  of  a  limited  understanding  for  one  to  now  gain- 
say the  immense  expansion  that  awaits  human  possibility  through 
future  discoveries. 

Mind  is  its  own  supreme  mystery,  beyond  accurate  probe,  dis- 
section or  final  analysis. 

Who  will  believe  (who  has  a  right  to  discredit  my  statement) 
that  Beatrice  Donaziti  experienced  no  difficulty  in  summoning 
and  directing  a  number  of  unseen  agents  at  her  own  pleasure — 
that  these  dehcate  sprites  came  and  went  for  her  with  electrical 
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precision  over  vast  distances,  transmitting  messages  to  those  capa- 
ble of  their  reception  ? 

"  Beloved  fairies,"  she  called  them.  Seldom,  however,  did  she 
even  remotely  allude  to  them,  but  constantly  maintained  the  most 
cautiously  guarded  reserve. 

If  it  be  known  that  an  infringement  of  this  secrecy  is  essen- 
tially perilous,  generous  persons  cannot  wonder  at  her  excessive 
shyness.  Moreover,  the  elements  of  base  curiosity  and  ribald  con- 
tention, which  every  superior  thought  or  being  always  excites, 
were,  perhaps,  still  more  potent  reasons  for  silence. 

One  fact  there  is  which  must  forever  be  conclusive  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  unqualified  expression  of  certain  ulterior  truths; 
namely,  the  incompetency  of  low  and  phlegmatic  temperaments 
to  apprehend  them.  Christ  made  this  clearly  manifest  in  the  de- 
livery of  his  splendid  proverb  relating  to  pearls. 

It  is  fit  that  the  reader  should  remark  in  this  connection  that 
throughout  nature  there  is  a  subtle  force  or  mystical  property 
which  conjoins  the  unseen  with  what  is  visible,  and  bathes  the 
latter,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of  mesmeric  aura.  This  fact,  in  a 
measure,  serves  to  explain  the  inharmonious  relations  and  unfor- 
tunate personal  affinities  that  too  frequently  exist  between  the  good 
and  vile,  the  beautiful  and  deformed.  It  is  the  identical  power 
that  enables  the  orator  to  entrance  the  multitude,  and  the  lustful 
wretch  to  seduce  the  immaculate  virgin.  It  is  the  same  force 
whereby  the  snake  charms  the  bird  to  its  remorseless  coils,  and 
the  loadstone  draws  to  itself  an  unstable  particle  of  iron  or  steel. 
Doubtless  it  will  hereafter  be  recognized,  analogously  to  the  ether 
of  physics,  as  a  vibrant  medium  between  the  animal  functions  and 
the  arcana  of  bodiless  intelligence. 

Until  this  principle  is  thoroughly  understood  it  will  never  be 
altogether  clear  how  one  presumably  of  the  character  of  Albert 
Horaiek  could  obtain  or  exercise  a  malign  influence  over  such  a 
being  as  Beatrice  Donaziti.  At  all  events,  I  am  now  with  painful 
reluctance  compelled  to  diverge  from  a  simple  reminiscent  descrip- 
tion of  a  lovely  and  enchanting  personality  to  a  story  of  tragic 
gloom  and  terror,  the  culmination  of  which,  as  I  have  stated  here- 
tofore, may  be  easily  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  unparalleled 
mystery. 

Toward  the  end  of  autumn,  1889,  Beatrice  was  unexpectedly 
called  from  her  sunny  home  in  Southern  California  on  account  of 
her  mother's  sudden  death  in  San  Francisco. 
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Shortly  after  her  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  the  day  for  the  fune- 
ral having  been  previously  set  by  considerate  friends,  the  burial 
took  place  in  a  neighboring  cemetery,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  body  the  Signora  was  a  devoted  member. 

Laid  peacefully  away  in  hallowed  God's  acre  as  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  innocent  clergy,  had  good  reason  to  believe.  And, 
perhaps,  it  is  well  that  a  large  number  of  earth's  inhabitants  are 
almost  destitute  of  active  imaginations ! 

Let  us  not  fail  to  rebuke  those,  who  by  tongue,  brush  or  pen, 
seek  to  engender  or  arouse  what  morbid  fancies  may  slumber 
blissfully  dormant  in  us  all. 

The  innumerable  fictions  of  poesy  and  religion,  consecrated  by 
human  tears  for  long  centuries,  may  yet  be  relied  upon  as  service- 
able masks  for  the  most  abominable  practices,  such  as  are  discover- 
able in  a  deadly  foe  to  cleanliness  and  health,  or  ignoble  contempt 
for  ideal  purity. 

As  if  in  symbolic  reverence  for  a  noble  custom  of  olden  and 
departed  nations,  and  as  if  in  emblematic  mockery  of  a  living 
superstition,  an  empty  marble  urn  speedily  towered  above  the 
grave  of  Signora  Donaziti. 

Without  a  single  reservation  of  pride,  I  would  fain  defer  to  the 
goodness  of  the  ethical  instructor  and  the  humble  inspirer  of 
sacred  meditations;  but  this  feeling  does  not  tend  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  what  I  firmly  believe  are  righteous  allusions  to  an  uncon- 
scious barbarity  existent  throughout  Christendom. 

The  friends  of  Beatrice  had  informed  her  of  her  mother's  dying- 
wish  to  repose  in  "  holy  ground,"  and  her  consent  thereto  had,  it 
would  appear,  been  all  but  compelled  in  advance  of  her  arrival  in 
San  Francisco, — with  what  singular  results  it  is  still  to  be  told. 

Unquestionably  there  sleeps  an  angel  within  man,  by  virtue  of 
whose  grace  he  can  amend  the  crude  processes  of  Nature  for  his 
own  exceeding  good  ;  he  is,  therefore,  something  other  than  mere 
thistle-down,  blown  and  swirled  by  lawless  winds— notwithstand- 
ing this  indubitable  fact,  he  is  oftentimes  unwittingly  and  irresist- 
ibly drawn  into  the  meshes  of  a  cruel  fate.  Men  implore,  but  do 
not  control  the  gods. 

A  few  days  succeeding  the  interment  of  her  mother,  and  just 
before  her  intended  departure  for  her  home  down  by  "  the  warm 
Mexic  seas,"  Beatrice  made  a  farewell  visit  to  the  pretty  Catholic 
churchyard.    The  sun  shone  brightly,  the  day  was  cloudless  and 
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warm.  Never  did  eh e  look  more  beautiful;  a  tender  melancholy 
rested  upon  a  face  inimitable  among  her  sex ;  her  eyes  glowed  in 
luminous  splendor;  about  her  ethereal  form  depended  a  daintily 
woven  garment  that  might,  for  its  wondrous  colors — fleeting  and 
intangible  between  gorgeous  radiance  of  sunset  and  chaste  fire- 
opal — have  been  stolen  by  her  "  beloved  fairies"  from  the  far,  dim 
land  of  dreams. 

Thus,  like  a  wraith  of  rainbow,  forced  by  illusion  into  airy 
similitude  of  mortality,  did  she  move  from  place  to  place. 

A  beauteous  apparition,  unearthly  and  transcendently  pure! 
Ah  !  Was  it  strange  that  in  a  state  where  there  are  so  much  pa- 
thetic groveling  and  baseness  an  ominous  specter  ere  long  crossed 
her  path  ? 

What  consciousness  have  the  damned  of  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  ? 

The  old  fatuous  interrogation  of  priestcraft  is  eternally  recurring 
to  those  who,  in  selfish  quest  of  contracted  ideals,  expect  an  award 
of  injustice  in  the  determination  of  the  future  status  of  all  wide 
creation.  Great  would  be  the  astonishment  of  some  if  good  and 
evil  should  yet  be  seen  friendly  revolving  as  an  identical  thing  in 
the  same  cycle,  vastly  separated  as  the  poles  of  being  are. 

However  this  may  be,  no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny 
that  the  ethical  qualities  inherent  in  us  are  readily  assimilated  one 
with  another,  and  frequently  so,  despite  our  most  strenuous  objec- 
tions or  stubborn  resistance. 

In  a  mental  state  of  like  powerlessness  Beatrice  now  found  her- 
self. If  the  reader  will  consider  the  character  of  the  place  and 
associate  it  with  recent  events,  hereinbefore  set  forth,  and  the  re- 
pulsive mutations  which,  in  the  course  of  an  effort  to  thwart 
nature,  are  likely  to  occur,  it  may  then  be  conceived  that  a  diabol- 
ical presence  was  not  far  away.  She  felt  a  wicked  influence  en- 
compass her,  like  a  stifling  mist  of  noxious  elements;  she  started 
violently.  Her  movement  was  followed  by  a  shrill,  metallic  laugh, 
as  if  from  the  throat  of  a  fiend  !  Then  she  beheld  a  man  prowling 
near  her  mother's  tomb. 

Instant  and  complete  transformation !  A  courteous  gentleman 
begged  her  pardon,  and  in  his  foreign  accent  explained  that  he 
had  inadvertently  strolled  out  of  his  way  in  admiration  of  a  tran- 
quil and  attractive  cemetery.  After  a  moment  of  curious  intro- 
version, the  intruder  fixed  his  glittering  eyes  in  serpentine  con- 
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centration  upon  her,  politely  touched  his  hat,  and  swiftly  van- 
ished from  sight.  A  thrill  of  indefinable  pain  and  horror  swept 
over  her.  She  sank  in  helpless  misery  upon  the  earth  that  covered 
her  mother's  presumably  lifeless  form. 

So,  not  rarely,  is  the  young  deer  stricken  with  a  motionless  fear 
in  the  presence  of  the  python  or  cobra. 

This  experience  marked  a  complete  revolution  in  her  destiny. 

The  magical  eyes  were  before  her  day  and  night,  and  ever  after- 
ward tortured  her  thoughts.  Her  life  remained  under  their  po- 
tent sway ;  the  obedient  invisibles,  that  had  trailed  upon  her  eye- 
lids in  slumbering  babyhood,  and  ministered  to  her  wants  from 
her  earliest  recollection,  ceased  to  attend  their  mistress ;  no  spell 
or  invocation  from  lips  murmuring  in  prayerful  trance  availed  to 
recall  them.  The  radiant  spirits  that  had  mingled  for  her  the  fire 
of  heaven  with  the  darkness  of  earth  were  lost  in  the  night  of  an 
unreturning  past;  the  genii,  no  longer  entangled  with  her  doom, 
could  from  the  flames  in  transparent  beauty  be  evoked  by  her  no 
more. 

Hurriedly  she  journeyed  to  Southern  California,  fleeing,  as  it 
were,  from  herself.  In  vain !  Always  the  malignant  eyes  were 
gazing  in  sinister  and  magnetic  brilliancy  upon  her. 

The  stranger  who  had  first  impressed  her  with  such  horror  con- 
tinued with  her,  not  simply  as  a  hideous  memory,  but  as  an  act- 
ually loathsome  presence. 

Wiser  men  will  sometimes  explain  the  mysterious  principle  that 
enabled  a  party  hundreds  of  miles  northward  to  enthrall  the  soul 
of  Beatrice.  Intelligence,  infinitely  superior  to  my  own,  may 
hereafter  reveal  the  essence  of  that  occult  force  by  means  of  which, 
under  such  anomalous  conditions,  one  person  could,  by  a  series 
of  vibrations  from  the  will,  dominate  the  spirit  of  another. 

While  I  cannot  assign  logical  reasons  for  these  statements,  I 
earnestly  hope  that  none  will  think  me  capable  of  being  disin- 
genuous in  the  relation  of  facts,  for  I  disclaim  every  motive  save 
that  of  truth. 

Enough  has  been  detailed  to  show  at  least  that  the  almost  for- 
gotten superstition  respecting  Laocoon  and  his  children  has  a  real 
though  invisible  prototype. 

Several  months  passed,  and  Beatrice  found  neither  relief  nor 
hope ;  she  suffered  constantly  from  nameless  and  uncommon  pain  ; 
she  remained  sleepless  and  fasting,  but  the  inexorable,  magic  eyes 
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would  not  go, — they  haunted  and  tortured  her  as  if  from  a  hidden 
demon ;  had  she  been  an  atrocious  murderess  her  guilt  were  com- 
paratively sweet.  Slowly  crushed  and  strangled  in  the  toils  of  a 
carniverous  and  intangible  monster;  what  more  fearful  doom  ? 

On  March  28th,  1890,  she  appeared  to  be  intensely  agitated,  as 
if  by  an  unexpected,  far-off  shock,  and  screamed  out  with  great 
violence  to  those  around  her  that  she  had  just  heard  a  pistol-shot 
and  seen  a  train  of  cars  overrun  and  mangle  the  body  of  a  man. 
Her  attendants  believed  her  delirious,  but  were  obliged  to  change 
their  opinion  when  the  unhappy  girl  fell  prostrate  from  her  chair 
in  the  fiercest  convulsions.  Physicians  were  hastily  summoned, 
but  to  no  purpose,  for  contortion  after  contortion  of  the  most  ago- 
nizing character  succeeded,  until,  at  last,  a  profound  stupor  or 
coma  ensued,  and  the  form  of  Beatrice  Donaziti  lay  cold  in  death. 
Upon  her  bosom,  beneath  the  folds  of  a  peculiar  and  superfine 
raiment,  was  found  a  small  amulet,  which,  beside  a  request  that 
her  body  might  be  cremated,  contained  these  mystic  words,  that 
she,  in  her  eccentric  way,  had  been  pleased  to  name  The  Sala- 
mander's Song : 

Soon  shalt  thou  be 
Upborne  in  purity, — 
Beautiful  form  beyond  decay 

Of  earth's  corruption  strong, — 
Aris^e  and  mingle  with  the  day, 
And  pass  thy  spirit  with  my  song. 

Wild  as  music's  tongue 
Or  bees  the  woods  among, 
I  flash  in  the  light  of  the  eye, 

I  sleep  in  the  depths  of  ocean  dim, 
I  live  in  the  radiant  sky, 
And  dance  with  the  seraphim. 

Light  and  airy, 
Dainty  and  fairy, 
On  wings  of  pure  white  fire, 

Keen  and  subtle  as  soul, 
Rich  as  the  strains  of  a  lyre, — 
I  burn  in  the  stars  as  they  roll. 

Vast  and  intense. 
Hidden  from  mortal  sense, 
Sacred  to  Persian  Magi  of  old, 

Far  from  all  who  suffer  and  weep — 
A  limitless  sea  of  shining  gold, 
I  gleam  over  the  boundless  deep. 

Ever  does  the  brute  vainly  strive  to  dethrone  the  seraph ;  ever 
shall  the  hideous  ghoul  menace  the  beautiful  salamander,  until 
the  iniquities  of  another  paradise  are  purged  with  flaming  sword 
and  fire.  Edw^ard  E.  Cothran. 
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The  world-question  before  the  immediate  intelligence  of  the 
future  is  not  Henry  M.  Stanley  or  his  excellent  reports  on  Africa, 
interesting  as  they  are,  nor  is  it  the  Australian  ballot  system,  a 
mere  trifle ;  nor  James  G.  Blaine,  nor  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  nor 
Christian  Union,  but  this  rather:  Will  the  human  race  much 
longer  tolerate  any  form  of  government  that  crowds  the  poor  to 
the  wall,  and  allows  itself  to  become  the  slave  of  the  rich?  The 
intelligence  of  the  present  clearly  sees  that  our  American  democ- 
racy is  only  another  name  for  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  plutocracy 
that  has  ever  choked  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  present  clearly  sees  that  under  the  name  of  an  aris- 
tocracy the  government  of  England  and  the  British  Empire  is 
only  another  name  for  a  still  more  shameless  and  hypocritical 
form  of  plutocracy,  cant  and  Gladstonian  platitudism,  which 
leaves  the  rich  weaker  and  stupider  than  they  were  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  fills  the  workhouses  and  slums  of  the  empire  with 
a  species  of  human  creatures  that  had  better  never  have  been 
born.  The  intelligence  of  the  present  sees  clearly  enough  that 
France  has  had  no  honest  or  capable  government  since  Charle- 
magne ;  that  its  republicanism  is  simply  mammonism  gone  to  ab- 
ject slavery.  The  intelligence  of  the  present  sees  clearly  enough 
that  Italy,  broken  away  from  Papal  oversight,  is  simply  to  follow 
the  down-hill  path  that  America,  England  and  France  have  al- 
ready taken.  Bismarck  himself  is  authority  for  the  saying  that 
Austria  is  suffering  fr»m  three  hundred  years  of  weak  and  bad 
government.  Poland  has  gone  to  the  dogs,  that  is  to  Russia.  The 
Czar  is  a  good-hearted  boy,  with  a  muzzled  but  untamed  bear  in 
leading  strings ;  in  many  ways  the  greatest  force  on  earth  at  this 
hour.  Of  China  and  Japan  it  is  not  best  to  speak  to  an  American 
audience,  that  has  ruled  them  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization.  Mr. 
Stanley  has  Africa  in  his  hat;  and  there  remains  the  last  solved, 
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the  best  solved,  and  yet  the  least  solved  problem  of  Bismarck  and 
the  modern  German  Empire  he  is  supposed  to  have  founded  and 
formed  on  Prussian  ideas,  cannon  balls  and  Krupp  guns.  Will  it 
stand  ?     That  is  the  question. 

I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  the  modern  German  and  Ameri- 
can and  English  estimate  on  all  that  is  a  false  estimate.  In  due 
time  The  Globe  will  make  this  plain.  At  present,  and  as  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Bismarck  and  Germany,  I  wish 
mainly  to  call  attention  to  the  little  book  published  in  this  country 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  Whole  stacks  of  newspapers  and 
bookcases  of  books  have  already  been  written  on  Bismarck,  and 
all  these  only  a  hint  of  what  is  yet  to  be  written  when  the  man  is 
dead  and  out  of  the  way,  all  showing  once  more  what  a  large 
place  a  really  great  man  is  sure  to  fill  even  in  these  ignorant  and 
conceited  democratic  times. 

The  book  named  here  is  a  very  modest  one ;  makes  no  preten- 
sion to  literary  merit ;  utterly  lacks  arrangement ;  does  not  pre- 
sume to  be  a  life  of  Bismarck ;  claims  only  to  give  authoritative 
glimpses  of  his  private  life.  This  it  does ;  and  in  doing  this,  it 
has  a  value  compared  with  which  I  should  say  that  all  the  Stanley 
books  on  Africa,  all  that  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mark  Twain  and  Robert 
Ingersoll  have  together  ever  spoken  and  written,  are  only  as  so 
much  chattering  of  apes  in  a  jungle,  soon  to  be  plucked  up  by 
the  roots  and  burned. 

Bismarck,  at  first  scorned  and  then  cursed  by  his  countrymen, 
has  long  been  worshiped  by  them  in  the  place  of  God  Almighty. 
Now,  again,  in  his  second  childhood,  he  is  to  be  subject  to  a  re- 
version of  this  latter  judgment.  The  first  estimate  of  him,  as  of 
all  great  men,  was  plainly  wrong.  He  was,  and  will  forever  re- 
main, too  great  for  the  scorn  of  any  man  or  nation.  When  they 
cursed  him,  however,  they  may  have  been  nearer  the  truth  than 
when  they  worshiped  him ;  and,  well  studied,  this  little  book, 
though  the  author  meant  otherwise,  will  explain  what  I  mean,  as 
far  as  that  is  explicable  at  present. 

On  page  15  1  find  this  apt  estimate :  "  His  mind  is  based  on 
skepticism ;  in  a  word,  he  is  a  man  who  has  never  taken  a  bladder 
for  a  lantern."  This,  like  a  thousand  things  said  of  Bismarck,  is 
good  as  far  as  il  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  I  find  on  the 
margin  of  page  15  a  note :  Add  :  vice  versa — that  is,  he  has  often 
taken  a  lantern  for  a  bladder — and  thereby  hangs,  as  a  culprit, 
the  final  Bismarck  story,  which  I,  among  others,  have  long  since 
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resolved  to  tell,  have  told  already  to  tens  of  thousands  of  readers, 
but  shall  tell  it  in  plainer  and  fuller  phrase  if  God  spares  my  life. 

It  is  the  one  problem  of  the  age.  Is  the  government  of  Ger- 
many, as  organized  by  Bismarck,  a  success,  worthy  to  be  followed 
as  an  example  by  any  other  government  or  man  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?  Is  it  right  in  conception  or  execution — just  or  human  or 
noble  or  true — and  can  it  endure  ?  AVhile  admiring  the  genius 
of  Bismarck  almost  to  adoration,  I  give  an  unquestioning  negative 
to  all  these  queries,  and,  to  begin  with,  am  sure  that  he  has  not 
deserved  half  the  credit  that  has  already  been  given  him.  But 
for  the  present  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  The  Globe  is  in- 
vited to  the  new  Appleton  book. 

Many  of  the  stories  are  new  to  American  readers ;  some  of  them 
have  already  appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  other  forms ;  but  the 
estimate  back  of  all  this  private  insight  is  new  and  novel,  alike 
for  its  candor,  its  sympathy  and  its  wonderful  revelations  of  the 
great,  naked,  overfed,  self-willed,  domineering,  relentless  pagan, 
half  the  world  has  been  worshiping  as  a  god  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  And  it  is  all  the  strangest  illustration  of  the 
ways  of  heaven,  which  seems  always  to  set  the  devil  before  us  in 
forms  of  grandeur,  to  see  if  we  will  love  him  before  the  newer  and 
richer  revelations  of  its  infinite  love.  Germany  is  repeating 
Roman  history  over  again.  It  was  Csesar  or  Jesus  long  ago.  It 
will  be  so  again.  Of  course  we  all  cry  Barabbas,  until  for  very 
shame  the  better  soul  awakes  within  us  to  claim  its  kinship  with 
some  purer  son  of  God.  W.  H.  Thorne. 


TO-NIGHT. 


All  fades  we  know  ;  yon  starry  nunnery, 

And  yon  fair  moon  with  frosted  fire  inlaid  ; 
Too  soon,  too  soon,  the  blooms  of  earth  bely 

All  praise,  save  grief  that  they  so  soon  do  fade. 
They  fade — the  flowerets,  fairies  of  the  dav — 

And  yon  great  stars  where  time  doth  seem  to  sleep  ; 
Love  hath  no  force  to  bid  its  idol  stay, 

Nor  sanctuary  but  where  votaries  weep. 
Oh,  not  a  bud,  now  minded  by  the  sun, 

But  prophej^ies  the  rose  upon  the  wane ; 
And  the  enchanted  light,  which  it  hath  won 

To  [>erfnmeil  beauty,  fades  in  thee  again. 
Of  all  we  know  thou  art  the  tomb  and  pall ; 

Of  all  we  know— yet  what  know  we  of  all? 

BuNFORD  Samuel. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LIBERTY. 


In  this  era  of  new  theories  and  anarchial  movements  there 
pervades,  among  the  bread-winning  classes,  a  spirit  of  unrest,  a  lack 
of  personal  religion,  of  faith  in  God  and  belief  in  immortality ;  a 
yearning  for  some  new  system  by  which  universal  brotherhood, 
based  on  equal  rights,  without  class  distinctions,  and  the  highest 
possible  enjoyment  of  physical  and  mental  life  can  be  attained. 

Scientific  research,  it  is  claimed,  has  exploded  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life,  and  men  only  Can  be  free  when  the  shackles  of  religion 
are  removed,  and  reason  enthroned  as  the  sole  monitor.  From 
Locke  to  Spencer  the  logical  conclusion  is  inferred  that  the  human 
intellect  is  solely  material  and  devoid  of  spirituality.  The  climax 
of  such  a  training  was  reached  during  the  French  Revolution,  and 
is  repeated  in  Russian  Nihilism.  Per  contra,  the  result  of  religious 
teaching  has  been  shown  in  the  grandly  successful  career  of  Chris- 
tianity for  more  than  eighteen  centuries. 

A  universal  brotherhood,  either  in  doctrine  or  practice,  was  un- 
known until  the  coming  of  Christ.  Civilization  in  Europe  and 
America,  without  His  teaching,  would  to-day  be  less  advanced 
than  that  of  Asia.  Personal  freedom  could  not  exist :  truth,  morality 
and  cultivation  would  be  unknown.  The  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity infused  new  life  into  effete  nations,  destroyed  barbarism,  de- 
veloped literature,  and  elevated  art.  It  checked  the  tyranny  of 
kings,  and  advanced  the  condition  of  the  people. 

The  selfishness  of  man,  existing  in  all  nations  and  creeds  prior 
to  the  coming  of  Christ,  Avas  supplanted  by  His  sublime  command, 
"  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  have  others  do  unto  you."  It  has 
taken  nearly  two  thousand  years  to  preach  this  gospel.  Slowly, 
yet  surely,  it  is  welding  the  nations  into  one  vast  brotherhood. 

The  Greeks  surpassed  all  other  people  in  physical  and  mental 
culture ;  the  Romans,  brave  and  aggressive,  conquered  the  world ; 
but  their  people  were  not  all  free ;  a  large  proportion  were  held  in 
slavery.  So  great  was  the  number  of  slaves  in  Greece  that  Plato 
advised  the  separation  of  those  who  were  captured  from  the  same 
country,  and  that  they  should  differ  as  much  as  possible  in  man- 
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ners  and  desires ;  for  experience  had  shown,  in  frequent  defections 
among  the  Messenians  and  in  other  cities,  that  a  large  number  of 
slaves  of  the  same  language  caused  great  evils  to  arise.  Aristotle 
maintained  the  same  opinion.  The  Thessalians  were  menaced, 
when  at  war,  by  the  Penestes,  a  class  held  by  them  in  slavery. 
The  Spartans  were  likewise  embarrassed  by  the  Helotes.  Thucy- 
dides  relates  that  there  were  reckoned  20,000  citizens  and  40,000 
slaves  in  a  census  at  Athens.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
20,000  slaves  passed  over  to  the  enemy.  In  Clio,  slaves  were  very 
numerous,  and  the  defection  to  the  Athenians  reduced  their  mas- 
ters to  great  extremities.  Herodotus  relates  that  "  the  Scythians, 
on  returning  from  Media,  found  their  slaves  in  rebellion,  and  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  country  to  them." 

In  Rome,  when  it  was  proposed  to  give  slaves  a  distinctive  dress, 
the  Senate  opposed,  fearing  that  should  they  know  how  large  was 
their  number,  the  public  safety  would  be  endangered.  Ca3sar  bears 
witness  to  the  multitude  of  slaves  in  Gaul.  Tacitus  writes  :  "  In 
the  debate  on  the  murder  of  Pedanius  Secundus,  many  senators 
advocated  the  law  that,  when  a  master  was  murdered,  his  slaves, 
often  numbering  hundreds,  should  be  put  to  death."  At  one  time 
there  were  in  the  Roman  Empire  no  less  than  sixty  million  slaves, 
divided  according  to  their  nationalities — each  slave  regarded  as  an 
enemy.  "The  feeling  of  personal  independence,"  says  Guizot, 
"  was  unknown  to  Roman  society.  The  liberty  you  find  is  political 
liberty,  not  the  liberty  of  the  citizen."  Balmez  remarks  upon  the 
same  subject  that  "the  principal  difference  between  ancient 
civilization  and  modem,  with  respect  to  the  individual,  is  that,  in 
antiijuity,  man,  considered  as  man,  was  not  properly  esteemed. 
Where  political  liberty  was  much  cherished,  civil  liberty  was 
almost  unknown."  Aristotle  held  that  the  only  title  which  made 
man  worthy  of  the  name  of  citizen  was  the  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  rei)ublic.  He  also  believed  that  all  honor  and 
consideration  should  be  for  a  very  limited  number ;  the  classes  of 
citizens  thus  degraded  were  all  laborers,  artisans  and  tradesmen. 
Matthew  Aniold  must  have  taken  his  theory  of  "  the  Remnant " 
from  the  sentiments  of  the  Stagirite  philosopher.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  early  Christian  Church  taught  freedom  and  equality 
to  all. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  epistles,  declares  that  "  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  slave  and  the  freeman."    "  For  by  one  spirit  are  we 
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all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  whether  bond 
or  free  "  (1  Cor.  12  ;  13).  "  For  you  are  all  the  children  of  God,  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek ; 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free ;  there  is  neither  male  nor  female. 
For  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (Gal.  3 :  26-28).  "  There  is 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  Barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all "  (Colos.  3 :  11). 
The  heart  is  filled  with  delight  when  we  read  these  inspired  words 
of  the  Apostle,  proclaiming  without  reserve  the  glorious  principles 
of  fraternity  and  equality. 

The  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Philemon  proves  most  conclusively 
the  equality  maintained  among  Christians  at  that  period.  Not 
desiring  to  offend  the  law,  he  returns  the  bondsman  to  his  master, 
but  urges  Philemon  to  receive  Onesimus  "  not  now  as  a  servant, 
but  above  a  servant,  a  brother  beloved,  especially  to  me,  but  how 
much  more  unto  thee,  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  Lord.  If  thou 
count  me  therefore  a  partner,  receive  him  as  myself.  If  he  hath 
wronged  thee,  or  oweth  thee  aught,  put  that  on  my  account.  ,  . 
Having  confidence  in  thy  obedience,  I  wrote  unto  thee,  knowing 
that  thou  wilt  also  do  more  than  I  say,"  thus  intimating  that 
Philemon  would  free  his  slave. 

The  early  Christians  dwelt  in  communities  where  all  things 
necessary  for  their  support  were  shared  in  common.  Equality  was 
fully  recognized.  The  teaching  of  St.  John,  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  had  but  one  meaning,  "  Little  children,  love  one  another." 
The  martyrs  died  in  a  common  cause.  Nothing  could  daunt  their 
courage  in  the  amphitheater  or  lessen  their  affection  for  each  other. 
The  bond  that  united  them  was  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Balmez  writes  :  "  That  Christ  died  for  all  was  the  gospel  preached 
by  the  Apostles,  and  this  was  the  first  revelation  to  the  world  that 
all  men  were  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  If  each  one  was  equal 
before  God,  why  not  in  association  with  their  brethren?  The 
Christian  Church  found  the  greater  number  of  the  people  held  in 
bondage  by  the  prosperous  classes ;  the  rich  were  unwilling  to 
fraternize  with  the  poor,  the  wise  with  the  ignorant.  She  could 
not  at  once  proclaim  freedom  to  all,  for  her  power  was  as  yet 
limited.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  Christians  were  cautious  in 
proclaiming  their  doctrine  of  equality.  Society  would  have  been 
endangered.     It  took  centuries  to  remove  this  sense  of  superiority 
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and  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  abnegation  and  misery  on  the 
other.  But  ever  the  Church  held  to  the  true  humanity  in  its  polity ; 
and  following  the  example  of  Christ,  who  called  poor  fishermen  to 
the  apostleship,  she  selected  her  priests  from  the  sons  of  the  poor 
and  lowly.  The  child  of  the  beggar  became  a  prince  in  the  Church ; 
the  greatest  of  the  fathers  could  boast  of  no  patrician  blood." 

Slavery  was  gradually  abolished  under  the  influence  of  Christi- 
anity. St.  Augustine  taught  that  "  God  had  ordained  that  reasoning 
creatures,  made  according  to  His  own  image,  should  rule  only  over 
creatures  devoid  of  reason.  He  had  not  established  the  dominion 
of  man  over  man,  but  that  of  man  over  brutes." 

But  men  in  after-ages,  not  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  religion,  and 
seeking  high  places  for  personal  gain  and  power,  enslaved  by 
groveling  passions,  lost  the  religious  truth  of  their  fathers,  and, 
imitating  the  northern  hordes  that  encompassed  them,  oppressed 
the  people  and  created  distinctions  that  only  led  to  increased  com- 
fort and  wealth  in  one  class,  and  ignorance,  poverty  and  crime  in 
the  other. 

The  discovery  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century  offered  an 
opportunity  for  the  unity  of  men  in  fellowship  and  faith,  but  in- 
creased knowledge  csCused  diversity  of  thought  and  abandonment 
of  established  creeds.  Union,  social  or  religious,  was  rendered 
impossible.  Theologians  fiercely  disputed  and  separated  on  doctri- 
nal points ;  kings  wielded  the  sword  to  increase  power  and  domain ; 
wealth  was  gained  by  oppressing  the  poor.  Christ  was  forgotten 
in  the  lust  for  gold. 

Such  opposing  elements  in  civilized  Europe  drove  large  num- 
bers of  the  oppressed  to  a  home  beyond  the  seas,  and  there  came 
to  this  western  continent  a  race  of  men  who  have  maintained  their 
right  to  freedom,  and  are  inspiring  all  nations  to  adopt  a  like  form 
of  government.  The  Communist  and  Anarchist  must  acknowledge 
these  facts,  and  cannot  consistently  oppose  the  religion  that  pro- 
claims universal  love  and  justice. 

Without  Christianity,  a  true  democracy  could  not  exist.  That 
Paine  and  Jefferson,  the  apostles  of  freedom  in  the  American  Re- 
volution, should  have  ignored  this  truth  is  inexplicable.  Not 
Menu,  Guatema  nor  Mohammed,  not  even  Moses,  offered  equality 
to  all.  Pascal,  in  his  "  Pensees,"  exclaims :  "  Jesus  Christ  for  all 
men.     Moses  for  one  people."  John  G.  Ford. 


RICHARD   REAI.F, 


The  libel  suit  of  Mrs.  Richard  Realf  against  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  the  publishers,  which  was  decided  Ootober  7, 1882,  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff,  the  jury  awarding  her  damages  to  the  extent  of  $250, 
is  already  forgotten  except  so  far  as  the  testimony  elicited  had  a 
bearing  on  the  life-history  and  reputation  of  Richard  Realf  him- 
self The  article  by  Rositer  Johnson,  published  in  IdppincoWs 
Magazine  for  March,  1879,  out  of  which  this  libel  suit  came,  was  in 
many  respects  the  most  notable  article  ever  published  in  that 
magazine,  particularly  as  the  subject  of  the  sketch  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  that  ever  lived  in  this  world. 

No  well-read  person  will  think  for  one  moment  that  the  pub- 
lishers of  LippincoWs  or  its  editor  or  Rositer  Johnson,  the  author  of 
the  mischief-working  paper,  ever  felt  any  malice  toward  Mrs.  Realf 
or  that  either  party  desired  to  injure  her  in  any  way.  Mr.  John- 
son, in  his  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  for  Realf,  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  say  things  of  the  legal  widow  that  a  little  sober  second 
thinking  would  have  eliminated,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  none 
of  the  parties  considered  her  or  her  character  of  sufficient  account 
to  question  the  objectionable  utterances.  It  would  be  a  thankless 
task  and  an  ignoble  piece  of  work  to  try  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Realf 
was  the  real  cause  of  Realf 's  misfortunes  and  final  suicide.  It  was 
always  a  mean  thing  to  play  innocent  and  say  "  she  tempted  me." 
Realf  himself  was  too  noble  for  that,  and  the  world  can  never  be 
too  careful  of  the  censure  it  bestows  on  an  unfortunate  and  erring 
woman. 

But  it  is  of  Richard  Realf  that  the  world  will  hear  and  care  to 
hear  again  and  again,  with  just  as  little  of  Mrs.  Realf  as  possible. 
The  man  who  could  write  such  poetry  as  he  wrote  belongs  to  man- 
kind, and  the  universal  human  heart  sooner  or  later  will  wake  to 
admiration  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  tragic  soul  that  went  out  in 
such  thick  and  unrelenting  darkness.  Whom  the  gods  mean  to 
destroy  they  first  make  mad.  But  that  madness  does  not  always 
imply  guilt  and  criminality.  And  the  man  who  will  injure  him- 
self, murder  himself  by  degrees  or  in  a  flash  of  insane  despair, 
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rather  than  injure  those  who  make  his  life  an  unendurable  burden, 
is,  in  some  sense,  a  sacrifice  and  a  saviour,  by  a  very  old  eternal  law 
now  well-nigh  forgotten.  He  wrote  and  wrought  his  life-blood 
into  his  song.  And  there  are  moments  when  his  words  are  reve- 
lations— 

"  All  around  us  lie  the  awful  sacrednesses 

Of  babes  and  cradles,  graves  and  hoary  hairs ; 

Of  girlish  laughters  and  of  manly  cares; 
Of  moaning  sighs  and  passionate  caresses. 

Of  infinite  ascensions  of  the  soul, 
And  wild  hyena-hungers  of  the  flesh  ; 

Of  cottage  virtues  and  the  solemn  roll 
Of  populous  cities'  thunder,  and  the  fresh, 

Warm  faith  of  childhood,  sweet  as  mignonette 
Amid  Doubt's  bitter  herbage,  and  the  dear 

Reglimpses  of  the  early  stars  which  set 
Down  the  blue  skies  of  our  lost  hemisphere, 

And  all  the  consecrations  and  delights 

Woven  in  the  texture  of  the  days  and  nights. 

The  daily  miracle  of  life  goes  on 

Within  our  chambers,  at  our  household  hearths, 

In  sober  duties  and  in  jocund  mirths ; 
In  all  the  unquiet  hopes  and  fears  that  run 

Out  of  our  hearts  along  the  edges  o  f 
The  terrible  abysses :  in  the  calms 

Of  friendsliip,  in  the  ecstasies  of  love ; 
In  burial  dirges  and  in  marriage  psalms; 

In  all  tiie  far,  weird  voices  that  we  hear; 
In  all  the  mystic  visions  we  behold; 

In  our  souls*  summers  when  the  days  are  clear; 
And  in  our  winters  when  the  nights  are  cold, 

And  in  the  subtle  secrets  of  our  breath, 

And  that  Annunciation  nam^d  death." 

Without  doubt  these  are  preludes  of  the  poetry  of  the  future. 
It  is  to  man's  holiest  consciousnesses  and  aspirations  what  Shake- 
speare was  to  the  passions,  what  Goethe  was  to  the  intellect  of  man- 
kind. It  is  a  step,  a  leap,  a  meteoric  flash  of  light  blazing  forward 
into  the  realm  of  the  singing  that  is  yet  to  be.  And  like  Tasso, 
Burns,  Poe,  what  wonder  Realf  was  smitten  with  passions  and 
fatalities  that  broke  his  life  to  pieces  in  order  to  evolve  from  the 
wreck  new  words  of  faith  and  hope,  and  sometimes  sight  that  is  as 
the  sun-gleam  strike  of  a  light  as  yet  unknown. 
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"  Sometimes  (we  know  not  how,  nor  why,  nor  whence) 
The  twitter  of  the  swallows  'neath  the  eaves, 
The  shimmer  of  the  light  among  the  leaves, 

Will  strike  up  through  the  thick  roofs  of  our  sense, 
And  show  us  things  which  seers  and  sages  saw 

In  the  gray  earth's  green  dawn  ;  something  doth  stir 
Liglit  organ-hymns  within  us,  and  doth  awe 

Our  pulses  into  listening,  and  confer 
Burdens  of  Being  on  us ;  and  we  ache 

With  weights  of  Revelation,  and  our  ears 
Hear  voices  from  the  Infinite  that  take 

The  hushed  soul  captive,  and  the  saddening  years 
Seem  built  on  pillared  joys,  and  overhead 
Vast  dove-like  wings  that  arch  the  world  are  spread." 

Who  is  the  man  that  said  such  things  ?  For  he  is,  not  was. 
Well,  well ;  it  is  the  old,  old  story :  Out  of  Nazareth.  A  peasant's 
birth  and  a  peasant's  blood.  Human  blood.  None  better;  full 
of  the  humid  sunshine  of  English  skies,  and  touched  to  highest 
inspiration  by  the  free  breath  of  this  great  land  when  all  men 
were  not  free. 

Richard  Realf  was  born  near  Brighton,  England,  June,  1834,  of 
poor  parents.  He  was  one  of  a  large  family,  and  at  an  early  age 
went  to  work  in  the  fields.  That  is  the  lowest  grade  of  honest 
English  life.  The  servant,  the  factory  hand,  is  everywhere  in  Eng- 
land held  as  superior  to  the  field  hand.  But  the  angel  smote  him 
in  the  field,  smote  him  through  all  poverty  and  rags,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  young  Richard  began  to  "  lisp  in  numbers."  From 
sixteen  to  seventeen  he  hired  out  as  groom  and  menial  servant,  still 
a  step  upward.  At  seventeen  he  went  to  visit  his  sister,  who  was 
then  living  as  domestic  servant  in  the  family  of  a  physician  at 
Brighton.  The  wife  of  the  gentleman  took  a  great  liking  to  young 
Realf — at  this  time  in  his  eighteenth  year,  full  of  vigor  of  body 
and  mind — and  Richard  became  her  amanuensis. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  that  demoralization  which  no  man  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty  ever  could  stand  without 
breaking  with  himself  or  with  the  world.  Admiration  of  the  phy- 
sician's wife  led  to  other  admirations.  As  soon  as  one  woman  sees 
a  man,  a  dozen  women  want  to  look  at  him.  It  was  no  low  passion 
this,  but  a  supreme  admiration.  Lady  Byron,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Miss 
Mitford,  Miss  Martineau,  Lady  Jane  Peel  and  many  other  bright 
women  were  soon  among  Realf 's  admirers,  and  the  poet  Rogers, 
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too,  was  lavish  in  praises  of  the  young  protege.  It  was  not  for 
any  palpable  poetry  in  his  early  verses,  published  in  1852  under 
the  title  of  "■  Guesses  at  the  Beautiful."  Realf  himself,  in  later  life, 
admitted  that  these  were  not  poetry,  and  all  true  critics  agree  with 
him.  But  the  soul  of  the  poet  was  somehow  visible  beneath  the 
verses,  and  above  all  in  Realf 's  own  splendid  eyes.  Frederick 
Robertson  was  also  one  of  Realf 's  early  admirers,  and  with  char- 
acteristic foresight  Robertson,  in  those  early  days,  once  said  of 
him :  "  How  unhappy  he  will  be."  Carlyle  was  already  preach- 
ing, if  not  practicing,  a  higher  doctrine  than  pursuit  of  happiness. 
"  Give  up  happiness  and  get  blessedness  "  was  his  message.  Realf 
never  saw  through  this  as  a  principle  of  life,  though  he  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  aimed  for  honor  and  truth  ;  was  never  the 
"  world's  deft  lackey,"  as  he  himself  put  it,  and  as  long  as  he  could, 
forgot  his  own  heartaches  in  his  efforts  to  help  others  on  their  up- 
ward way. 

While  still  in  the  last  of  his  teens,  Realf,  through  Lady  Byron's 
influence,  went  to  learn  scientific  agriculture  with  a  Mr.  Noel, 
manager  of  Lady  Byron's  estates  in  Leicestershire,  but  really 
learned  to  love  Manager  Noel's  daughter ;  she,  also,  not  being  slow 
to  detect  something  choice  in  the  air,  learning  to  love  him  in  return. 
Here  was  the  essence  of  poetry,  and  here  is  the  key  of  all  the 
wrecks  that  followed  and  of  all  the  songs  he  ever  sang.  He  then 
learned  to  feel  what  it  took  him  a  quarter  of  a  century  yet  to  learn 
to  sing — 

*'()  Earth  !  thou  ha.'»t  not  any  wind  that  blows 
Which  is  not  music;  every  weed  of  tliiiie 
Pressed  rightly  Hows  in  aromatic  wine; 
And  every  hnnible  hedgerow  flower  that  grows, 

And  every  little  brown  bird  that  doth  sing, 
Ilalh  Honielhing  greater  than  itself,  and  bears 

A  living  Word  to  every  living  thing, 
Albeit  it  hold  the  Message  unawares. 

All  shapes  and  sounds  have  something  which  is  not 
Of  them;  a  Spirit  broods  amid  the  grass; 

Vague  outlines  of  the  Everlasting  Thought 
Lie  in  the  melting  t^hadows  as  they  pass; 

The  touch  of  an  Eternal  Presence  thrills 
Tbe  fringes  of  the  sunsets  and  tlie  hills." 

"Fairnre  the  Jhtwera  and  the  children,  but  their  subtle  suggestion  is  fairer; 
Rare  is  the  rogebnrst  of  dawn,  but  the  secret  that  clasps  it  is  rarer ; 
Sweet  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain  that  precedes  it  is  sweeter; 
And  never  was  the  |)oem  writ  but  the  meaning  outmastered  the  metre. 
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Never  a  daisy  that  grows  but  a  mystery  guideth  the  growing  ; 
Never  a  river  that  flows  but  a  mystery  sceptres  the  flow  ins; ; 
Never  a  Shai<esj)eare  that  soared  but  a  stronger  than  he  did  enfohl  him  ; 
Nor  ever  a  prophet  foretells  but  a  mightier  seer  hath  foretold  him. 

Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs  the  painter  is  hinted  and  hidden; 
Into  the  statue  that  breathes  the  soul  of  the  sculptor  is  bidden  ; 
Under  the  joy  that  is  felt  lie  the  infinite  issues  of  feeling; 
Crowning  the  glory  revealed  is  the  glory  that  crowns  the  revealing. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is  symboled  is  greater; 
Vast  the  create  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward  creator; 
Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence,  back  of  the  gift  stands  the  giving, 
Back  of  the  hand  that  receives  thrill  the  sensitive  nerves  of  receiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit,  the  deed  is  outdone  by  the  doing ; 

The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm,  but  warmer  the  heart  of  the  wooing; 

And  up  from  the  pits  where  those  shiver,  and  up  from  the  heights  where  these 

shine, 
Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward,  and  the  essence  of  life  is  divine." 

It  is  the  same  old  madness  of  love,  which,  robbed  of  its  human  object, 
flies  to  the  heart  of  nature  for  solace  and  adoration.  Young  Realf 
thought  Miss  Noel  was  above  him  socially,  because  his  family  were 
poor.  But  what  human  maiden  was  above  him  ?  "  Cursed  be  the 
social  rule  that  wars  against  the  strength  of  youth."  In  conscien- 
tious humility  Realf  fled  from  his  maiden,  the  only  soul  in  this  wide 
world  that  could  have  made  him  happy ;  fled  to  America,  to  New 
York ;  gave  up  happiness ;  lost  his  heart,  all  there  was  left  of  it, 
in  missionary  and  abolition  enthusiasm ;  worked  with  Mr.  Peace 
in  his  Five  Points  Mission  during  '54-5 ;  age  now  about  twenty- 
one.  In  1856  joined  a  company  of  Free  State  emigrants  to 
Kansas,  and  from  that  time  to  1860  was  mixed  up  in  one  way  or 
another,  not  yet  wholly  made  clear,  with  John  Brown's  project 
for  freeing  the  Southern  slaves.  Early  in  1862  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Eighty-eighth  Illinois  Infantry ;  went  "  all  through  the 
war,"  and  was  mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  spring  of  1866. 

In  1867,  age  now  thirty-three,  he  was  writing  verses  for  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  papers— verses  full  of  strange  superiorities  of 
thought  and  soul — grew  sick  there,  and  married  the  woman  whose 
suit  for  libel  has  been  referred  to.  Let  the  world  keep  its  blame 
for  itself  It  is  a  good  plan.  It  is  enough  that  after  fair  trial  Realf 
decided  that  he  could  not  live  with  Mrs.  Realf;  sought  divorce; 
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thought  he  had  secured  it;  found  that  he  had  not;  meantime  got 
another  wife,  and  very  soon  triplets ;  poor  health ;  ill  success ; 
family  in  England  hungry  for  help ;  Realf  always  helping  them ; 
and  about  the  time  of  the  triplets,  or  soon  after,  Mrs.  Realf  num- 
ber one — then  not  entirely  divorced,  "  upper  court  dissenting  from 
lower  court" — asserting  her  claims  for  support,  and  apparently 
for  love.  It  was  enough  to  drive  a  prophet  mad,  and  Realf  was 
not  a  prophet,  only  a  poet  with  a  buried  love,  the  passions  of  a 
man  and  the  experiences  we  have  seen. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Realf's  divorce  and  second 
marriage  were  anything  but  a  mad  leap  out  of  the  frying-pan  inta 
the  fire.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Rositer  Johnson  met 
Realf,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  became  his  firm  friend  to  the 
last,  with  such  imprudent  utterances  as  we  have  seen.  The  real 
tragedy  of  the  heart's  ashes  was  played  in  New  York  city,  where 
the  triplets  were  born,  and  whence  Realf  was  obliged  to  send  his 
wife  and  babies  to  the  hospital.  Afterward  to  separate  babies 
from  the  mother  and  himself,  and  all  the  ills  of  bitterness  settling 
around  him,  when  in  1878  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  United 
States  Mint  at  San  Francisco,  and  started  once  more  trying  to  be 
hopeful.  Mrs.  Realf  number  one  followed  him  to  San  Francisco, 
and  reasserted  her  claims.  Realf  lost  his  head  utterly,  took  laud- 
anum— not  enough  the  first  time — wrote  his  last  poem,  "  De  Mor- 
tuis  nil  nisi  Bonum,"  took  a  second  dose  of  laudanum,  and  went, 
perchance,  to  that  kingdom  where  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels. 

His  faults,  his  deepest  miseries,  will  soon  be  forgotten  or  looked 
uj)on  only  as  the  divineat  means  to  certain  needed  ends.  Realf  him- 
self never  attempted  to  hide  or  deny  that  he  had  erred  greatly. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  had  quite  the  clearness  that  Burns  had 
touching  the  ministry  of  darkness  in  his  own  life.  Realf  would 
have  hesitated  before  saying  of  himself  that 

"  E'en  tlie  light  which  led  astray 
Was  light  from  heaven." 

But  he  sang  the  same  truth  to  larger  issues  and  wider  measures, 
even  to  the  universal  life  of  Nature  and  of  man — 

"Forever  through  the  world's  material  forms, 
Heaven  shoots  its  immaterial ;  night  and  day 
Ajwcalyptic  intinmtions  stray 
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Across  tlie  rifts  of  matter;  viewless  arms 

Lejin  lovingly  toward  lis  from  the  air; 
There  is  a  breathing  marvel  in  the  sea; 

Tlie  sappliire  foreheads  of  the  mountains  wear 
A  light  within  light  which  ensynibols  the 

Unutterable  Beauty  and  Perfection 
That,  with  immeasurable  strivings,  strives 

Through  bodied  form  and  sensuous  indirection 
To  hint  unto  our  dull  and  hardened  lives 

(Poor  lives,  that  cannot  see  nor  hear  aright ! ) 

The  bodiless  glories  which  are  out  of  sight." 

There  is  no  need  of  praising  this  man ;  all  the  world  needs  is 
to  know  him  to  range  him  where  he  truly  belongs,  and,  as  usual, 
the  world's  heart  will  swing  to  the  true  law  and  act  of  reverence 
and  love. 

Previous  to  his  death  he  wrote : 

"  When  for  me  the  end  has  come  and  I  am  dead, 

And  little  voluble,  chattering  daws  of  men 
Peck  at  me  curiously,  let  it  then  be  said 

By  some  one  brave  enough  to  speak  the  truth, 
Here  lies  a  great  soul  killed  by  cruel  wrong. 

Down  all  the  balmy  days  of  his  fresh  youth 
To  his  bleak,  desolate  noon,  with  sword  and  song 

And  speech  that  rushed  up  liotly  from  the  heart 
He  wrought  for  liberty,  till  his  own  wound 

(He  had  been  stabbed),  concealed  with  painful  art 
Through  wasting  years,  mastered  him,  and  he  swooned. 

And  sank  there  where  you  see  him  lying  now 

With  that  word  *  Failure'  written  on  his  brow." 

Yet,  good  friends,  it  is  the  failure  of  the  Prophet  and  Saviour 
in  all  times  and  nations — a  failure  of  death,  through  which  alone 
the  world  gets  glimpses  of  the  higher  truths  and  the  higher  life 
that  are  yet  to  rule  it,  as  with  lightning  inspirations  of  eternal 
love.     In  his  own  words : 

"So  he  died  rich.     And  if  his  eyes  were  blurred 

With  tliick  films — silence  !  he  is  in  his  grave. 
Greatly  he  suffered  ;  greatly,  too,  he  erred; 

Yet  broke  his  heart  in  trying  to  be  brave. 
Nor  did  he  wait  till  Freedom  had  become 

The  popular  shibboleth  of  courtiers'  lips, 
But  smote  for  her  when  God  himself  seemed  dumb 

And  all  his  arching  skies  were  in  eclipse ; 
He  was  a-weary,  but  he  fought  his  fight, 

And  stood  for  simple  manhood,  and  was  joyed 
To  see  the  august  broadening  of  the  light 

And  new  earths  heaving  heavenward  from  the  void. 
He  loved  his  fellows,  and  their  love  was  sweet — 
Plant  daisies  at  his  head  and  at  his  feet." 

And  cast  stones  at  your  own  poor  heads  and  lives. 

W.  H.  Thorne. 


^OUR  FATHER   IN   HEAVEN/' 


(1  Kings  18:  28.) 
"0  God,  have  mercy,"  a  mother  cried, 

As  she  humbly  knelt  at  the  cradle's  side — 
"  Oh  God,  have  mercy,  and  hear  my  prayer, 
And  take  my  babe  in  Thy  tender  care. 
The  Angel  of  Death  is  in  the  room, 
And  is  calling  aloud  for  my  babe  to  come  ; 
Thou,  Thou  alone  hast  the  power  to  save — 
Oh  God,  have  mercy ;  'tis  all  I  crave." 

A  tiny  grave  'neath  the  willow's  shade 
Telleth  the  answer  the  Merciful  made. 

**  O  Father  in  Heaven,  protect  my  boy 
From  the  wiles  of  folly,  from  sin's  decoy. 
From  the  snares  of  temptation  in  life's  dark  sea, 
Guard  him  and  keep  him  pure  for  Thee." 
So  a  mother  prayed,  as  her  darling  one 
Went  forth  to  battle  the  world  alone — 
Alone,  s:ive  the  blessings  his  mother  gave, 
And  that  prayer  to  God  to  keep  and  save. 

A  murderer's  gibbet,  high  in  air, 
Answered  a  trusting  mother's  prayer. 

A  father  and  mother  knelt  them  down 
Togetiier,  before  the  Eternal  One, 
And,  with  trusting  hearts,  implored  that  Heaven 
Would  guard  the  flower  its  grace  had  given. 
Would  keep  their  blossoming  daughter  pure, 
And  guard  her,  aye,  from  the  tempter's  lure. 
And  from  every  stain  would  keep  her  free 
As  the  lilies  that  bloom  in  eternity. 

A  self-slain  lost  one,  seduced,  betrayed. 
Was  the  only  answer  that  Heaven  made. 

A  beautiful  maiden  knelt  to  pray 
For  the  life  of  a  loved  one  far  away — 
Away  in  tiie  fields  where  life  and  death 
Hang  poised  in  the  scales  that  tip  with  a  breath. 
"O  Father  of  Mercies,  protect  the  heart 
Of  him  I  love  from  the  foeman's  dart; 
When  the  death-bolts  rain  on  the  charging  field, 
Be  Thou  his  guide,  his  strength,  his  shield." 

A  mangled  corpse  and  a  soldier's  grave 
Was  the  answer  the  Father  of  Mercies  gave. 
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The  night  was  dark  on  the  ocean's  breast, 

And  the  waves  ran  high  in  wild  unrest, 

Wlien  a  stately  bark  was  dashing  on 

Toward  a  breaker's  crest,  with  her  rudder  gone. 

Around  the  captain,  in  wild  despair. 

The  crew  had  gathered,  and  joined  in  prayer 

To  Him,  who  only  had  power  to  save. 

To  deliver  them  from  a  watery  grave. 

A  crash  and  a  gulping  wave  alone 

Were  the  answers  of  the  Omnipotent  One. 

At  noon  of  night,  in  the  city's  heart,  •» 

When  slumber  reigned  o'er  home  and  mart. 

The  fire-fiend  burst  from  his  secret  place 

And  wrapped  all  things  in  his  fierce  embrace. 

Oh !  then  how  many  a  frenzied  prayer 

To  Heaven  for  safety  rent  tlie  air ! 

For  homes,  for  lives,  for  loves,  and  then 

The  flames  that  answered  them.  Amen. 

Homes,  friends  and  loved  ones,  crisped  and  charred, 
Told  how  Heaven  the  prayer  had  heard. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  Nature's  birth. 

Since  sorrow  and  sin  first  darkened  the  earth. 

From  sun  to  sun,  from  pole  to  pole — 

Wherever  the  waves  of  humanity  roll —  » 

The  breezy  robe  this  planet  wears 

Has  quivered  and  echoed  with  countless  prayers. 

Each  hour  a  million  knees  are  bent, 

A  million  prayers  to  Heaven  are  sent. 

There's  not  a  summer  beam  but  sees 

Some  humble  supplicant  on  his  knees; 

There's  not  a  breeze  that  murmurs  by 

But  wafts  some  faithful  prayer  on  high ; 

There's  not  a  woe  that  affects  our  race 

But  some  one  bears  to  the  throne  of  grace ; 

And  for  every  temptation  our  souls  may  meet 

We  ask  for  grace  at  the  mercy  seat. 

The  beams  smile  on,  and  Heaven  serene 

Still  broods  as  though  no  prayers  had  been. 

And  the  breezes  moan  as  still  they  wave, 

Where  man  is  powerless.  Heaven  cannot  save. 

T.  S.  K. 

P.  S. — But  the  better  soul  of  man  still  knows 

That  in  every  prayer  God's  answer  flows. — [Ed.] 


SAM  WAH'S  CONVERSION. 


Sam  Wah  and  I  were  friends  ;  indeed,  very  close  friends.  We 
met  first  in  San  Francisco.  He  had  just  arrived  from  China — I 
from  the  East.  Our  first  acquaintance  was  made  somewhat  on 
this  wise  :  A  party  of  youngsters  who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of 
Denis  Kearney — if  such  youngsters  as  the  street  "  Arabs "  of 
an  American  city  can  be  supposed  to  believe  in  anything — had 
attacked  young  Wah  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  were  giving  him 
a  decidedly  hard  time  of  it.  When  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  on  the 
ground,  with  his  head  bleeding  profusely.  Instinctively  I  came 
to  his  help ;  and  both  of  us  took  refuge  in  an  open  door  near  by. 
Here  Wah  remained  till  darkness  came  to  his  relief;  and  slipping 
■out  he  wended  his  way  to  his  quarters.  Happening  to  live  close 
by,  we  often  met ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  he  never  forgot  me. 
Nothing  seemed  to  give  him  more  pleasure  than  to  tell  in  "  pigeon" 
English  how  I  came  to  his  help,  and,  as  he  verily  believed,  saved 
his  life. 

•  Our  acquaintance  was  kept  up  for  quite  a  time,  exactly  how  long 
it  does  not  matter ;  quite  sufficient,  however,  to  ripen  into  mutual 
liking — certainly  so,  on  my  part.  We  never  met  but  to  have  a 
pleasant  chat.  Owing,  however,  to  the  steady  rise  of  feeling 
against  the  Chinese,  Sam  Wah  made  up  his  mind  to  leave.  But 
it  was  not  to  return  to  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  He  resolved  on 
coming  East,  of  which,  upon  more  occasions  than  one,  I  had  told 
him.  Settling  finally  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  the  much-vaunted  "  South- 
ern hospitality  "  charmed  him.  The  very  idea  of  being  permitted 
to  walk  the  streets  and  not  be  greeted  with  ''  John  !  "  to  say 
nothing  of  not  being  kicked  and  cuff'ed  I  So  radical  was  the  change 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  ''  Mellican  "  man's  humanity  and  religion, 
that  it  was  not  long  till  he  found  himself  in  a  Sunday-school  and 
really  attending  church.  The  final  result  was  his  conversion  and 
public  profession  of  the  Christian  faith.  Great,  indeed,  was  the 
day  of  baptism  by  immersion — great  we  mean  to  the  good  pastor 
of  the  church,  and  to  the  fair  lady  teacher  who  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  bringing  him  to  Christ.     Notice  of  the  ceremony 
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was  not  given  the  public,  it  is  true,  by  means  of  great  flaming 
handbills,  but  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  little  "  dodgers  "  fell  like 
autumn  leaves  upon  the  busy  city  which  itself  seemed  to  share  the 
joy.  Of  course,  the  church  building  was  packed ;  and  never  was  a 
Christian  convert  received  more  cordially.  Indeed,  the  church 
^esteemed  itself  especially  blessed  of  God  in  the  work  of  converting 
the  heathen,  in  the  person  of  my  old  friend,  Sam  Wah. 

Singularly  enough,  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  Augusta  shortly 
afterward.  Learning  of  my  friend's  whereabouts,  and  learning 
especially  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  I  lost  no  time  in  ferret- 
ing him  out.  After  quite  a  hunt,  I  found  myself  in  his  presence. 
But  would  you  believe  it,  I  could  scarcely  make  him  recognize  me? 
Places,  dates,  incidents,  were  all  quite  lost  to  him.  What  had 
come  over  him  ?  That  he  really  knew  me  I  could  not  doubt ; 
but  recognize  me  with  the  old  California  recognition  he  would  not. 
Somewhat  crestfallen,  I  stepped  out  of  his  establishment  (laundry, 
of  course),  and  wended  my  way  to  the  parsonage.  Nor  was  I  long 
in  breaking  my  experience  to  my  host,  the  pastor. 

"  Oh,  that  is  nothing,"  said  he.  "  Why,  don't  you  know  that  in 
the  Sunday-school  to  which  he  went  they  would  as  soon  see  a  mad 
dog  enter  as  a  colored  child;  and  so  with  the  church  he  has  joined. 
Why,  Bishop,  I  have  noticed  that  as  long  as  these  Chinese  remain 
pagan  they  esteem  us  just  as  they  do  any  other  portion  of  the 
American  people ;  but  the  moment  they  become  Americans  to  the 
•extent  of  becoming  Christians,  they  take  on  and  exemplify  the 
spirit  of  caste." 

The  trouble  with  my  old  friend  Sam  Wah  was,  he  had  become 
a  Christian  ;  that  is,  an  American  Christian;  that  is,  an  American 
Southern  Christian. 

Somehow,  one  thought  of  what  Matthew  (23 :  15)  records  the 
Master  as  saying  "  to  the  multitude  and  to  his  disciples." 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  B.  T.  Tanner,  D.D. 

I  have  published  the  foregoing  in  The  Globe  just  as  it  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Independent  of  February  6th,  1890,  first,  to  indicate 
to  the  intelligent  and  critical  readers  of  The  Globe  just  exactly 
what  an  African  "Bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  p]piscopal 
Church  "  in  the  United  States,  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
Christian  century,  really  thinks  of  the  white  man's  caste  and  creed- 
Christianity  of  the  same  period ;  second,  to  say  that,  while  the 
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editor  of  The  Globe  believes  utterly  and  absolutely  in  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  and  is  positively  sure  that  it,  and  it  alone,  applied  to 
modern  society,  will  save  modern  society  from  the  evils  hinted  at 
by  Brother  Tanner,  D.D.,  and  a  thousand  viler  evils,  the  editor  of 
The  Globe  has  very  much  the  opinion  of  the  white  man's  Christian- 
ity of  to-day  that  Bishop  Tanner  seems  to  have;  third,  that  the 
editor  of  The  Globe  has  no  better  opinion  of  the  black  man's 
Christianity  of  to-day  than  he  has  of  the  white  man's  Christianity 
of  to-day ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that,  all  things  considered, 
the  white  man's  article  is  a  little  preferable  of  the  two,  though,  in 
fact,  they  are  very  much  alike ;  almost  as  nearly  alike  as  two  dried 
peas,  both  of  them  afflicted  with  rot  and  ready  to  be  burned. 

Well  looked  into,  it  will  be  clearly  enough  understood  by-and- 
by  that  a  Christian  civilization  which  could  create  and  tolerate  and 
defend  and  vote  and  finally  fight  for  the  preservation  of  negro 
slavery  in  the  United  States  was  and  remains  precisely  the  same 
sort  of  Christian  civilization  that  has,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
developed  the  anti-Chinese  spirit,  east  and  west,  persecuted  and 
murdered  hundreds  of  inoff'ensive  Chinese  working-men,  and  forced 
the  American  Congress  to  pass  anti-Chinese  and  brutal  laws;  and 
by-and-by  it  will  be  just  as  clearly  seen  that  all  this  is  exactly  of 
the  same  stamina  and  quality  of  Christian  civilization  that  has 
preached  its  high  tariff"  gospel  of  protection  to  labor,  and  that  the 
entire  corporation,  from  the  ward  caucus  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittee, to  the  senate  chamber  of  the  nation,  to  the  church  conven- 
vention,  to  the  civil  service  reform,  to  very  much  of  our  altar 
service,  even  to  the  newspaper  office  and  the  Women's  Temperance 
Evangelical  Christian  Union  and  the  latest  charity  ball,  is  all  for 
the  accumulation  of  w^ealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  few,  select,  corrupt  and  pampered  servants  of  the 
devil. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  editor  of  The  Globe  is  not  a  revo- 
lutionist, not  a  socialist,  not  even  a  Christian  socialist,  not  a  Henry 
Georgeist — by  a  million  diameters — not  a  brother  Edward  Bellamy- 
ist,  but  simply  a  Christian,  believing  in  the  simple  religion  of  Jesus 
applied  to  each  individual  human  amd  at  the  present  and  at  the  pass- 
ing and  every  future  hour  of  time. 

The  trouble  with  us  all  is  that  we  are  living  for  wealth  or  the 
appearance  of  wealth,  not  for  virtue  and  character.  The  Anti- 
poverty    Societies  and  the    latest   Public   School    Saving    Fund 
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Societies  are  in  the  same  business,  and  the  end  of  it  all  is  as  sure 
to  be  moral  suicide  and  universal  murder  as  it  is  sure  that  there 
are  laws,  even  if  there  is  no  God  in  this  universe. 

Irrespective  of  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  of  the 
value  of  true  religion,  there  are  enough  poor  and  plain  men  on 
this  earth  who  believe  in  virtue  and  know  that  your  ways  are 
wrong — there  are  enough  of  us,  I  say,  to  take  your  modern  civili- 
zation by  the  neck  and  hurl  it  into  the  hell  that  it  deserves.  And 
we  shall  do  so,  whether  we  live  or  die  for  it :  that  does  not  matter 
It  is  only  the  recreant  to  duty  who  are  afraid  to  die.  The  man 
who  gives  his  life  to  truth  and  virtue  knows  that  death  but  helps 
to  spread  his  spirit  on  the  listening  winds. 

Thanks  to  Bishop  Tanner  for  the  text  of  this  little  sermon, 
and  for  such  official  sanction  as  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
preach  it  without  fear  of  being  misunderstood.  The  only  way  for 
African  Christians  to  make  themselves  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
white  Christians  is  to  become  at  least  as  refined  as  average  white 
Christians  are  supposed  to  be.  But,  verily,  by  the  Eternal  you  all 
must  be  "  born  again ;  "  that  is,  anew ;  yes,  very  much  anew. 

The  church  that  converted  Sam  Wah  from  pagan  darkness  to 
such  aesthetic  Christian  light  as  led  him  to  shrink  from  his  old- 
time  negro  saviour  differs  not  a  whit  from  the  ten  thousand  other 
churches  of  English  and  American  Protestantism.  Nor  was  Sam 
Wah's  conceit  of  himself — after  conversion — one  whit  more  exalted 
than  that  which  afflicts  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  modern  converts  to 
Protestant  Christianity.  In  thousands  of  cases  every  year,  Ameri- 
can and  English  children,  who  were  natural,  respectful  and  in  some 
measure  obedient  to  their  parents  before  conversion,  become  self- 
important  and  disobedient  and  deceitful  after  their  so-called  con- 
version. The  only  effects  of  conversion  notable  among  colored 
people  are  that  they  grow  more  fond  of  dress  and  are  more  self- 
assertive  after  than  they  are  before  conversion.  Matthew  23 :  16 
does  not  apply  to  Sam  Wah  alone ;  and  the  trouble  with  lots  of 
people  is  that  they  have  become  Christians  —  that  is,  creed- 
Christians.  W.  H.  Thorne. 


BOOKS:  THEIR  TREATMENT  AND  MAL- 
TREATMENT. 


The  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  books  constitute  a  most  curious 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If,  as  Milton  says,  a  good 
book  has  a  life  and  soul  of  its  own,  its  injury  or  destruction 
approaches  the  crime  of  manslaughter.  Its  loss  may  be  greater 
than  that  of  a  human  being.  Indeed  the  best  books  have  often 
fared  the  worst.  Witness  the  Bible,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
the  works  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  the  Hebrew  and  Mohammedan 
writings,  and  the  books  of  Oriental  piety.  At  different  periods  the 
fell  destroyers,  bigotry  and  persecution,  have  swept  away  some  of 
the  richest  treasures  of  literature  and  religion.  If  these  works 
have  not  been  wholly  annihilated,  no  thanks  to  the  Vandals  of  the 
human  race.  Political  jealousy,  religious  superstition,  national 
hatred,  personal  pique,  have  destroyed  whole  libraries.  AVhat  we 
now  possess  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  productions  of  the  poets, 
philosophers,  orators,  prophets  and  historians  of  the  past.  The 
lost  books  are  many.  Some  of  the  greatest  authors  have  suffered 
many  gaps  in  their  bibliography. 

In  the  Bible  are  the  titles  of  many  books  no  longer  in  existence, 
aa  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord^  Num.  xxi.  14 ;  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
a  collection  of  poems.  Josh.  x.  13 ;  2  Sam.  i.  18  ;  the  Book  of  Samiiel 
the  SeeTy  the  Book  of  Nathan  the  Prophet,  the  Book  of  Gad  the  Seer,  1 
Chron.  xxix.  29  ;  the  Book  of  Shemaiah  the  Prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the 
Seer,  2  Chron.  xii.  15 ;  the  Book  of  Jehu^  2  Chron.  xx.  34 ;  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  Jude  14.  The  last-mentioned,  however,  was  strangely 
recovered  by  Mungo  Park,  the  traveler,  in  Abyssinia,  Africa,  and 
has  been  translated  into  English. 

Of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  many  works  have  perished, 
which  were  the  glory  of  their  age,  and  have  left  only  a  name. 
Even  the  standard  authors,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  yEschy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  have  not  escaped  decimation.  Cicero, 
Tacitus,  Quintilian,  Ovid,  Plautus  have  suffered  a  like  fate.  The 
books  of  Aristotle  were  not  only  destroyed,  but  those  that  remain 
are  supposed  to  have  been  corrupted.     Many  of  the  orations  of 
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Demosthenes  and  Cicero  are  lost.  The  de  Repvhlka  of  the  latter 
author  has  been  recovered  partially  from  a  palimpsest  in  the  pres- 
ent century.  Of  forty  books  of  Polybius,  only  five  remain.  Of 
eighty  books  of  Dion  Cassius,  twenty-five;  of  thirty  of  Tacitus,  four; 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  fifteen  out  of  forty  remain.  Half  of  the  Ro- 
man Antiquities  of  Dionysius  Halicarnassus  are  gone ;  the  first  thir- 
teen books  of  the  history  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus ;  the  work  of 
Quintilian  on  the  Causes  of  the  Corruptio7i  of  Eloquence;  the  works  of 
Varro,  the  second  decade  of  Livy ;  the  history  of  the  elder  Pliny 
in  twenty  books  ;  Ovid's  Fasti  are  lost.  Simonides,  a  Greek  poet, 
was  classed  with  Homer,  but  his  writings  have  perished.  Menan- 
der  is  but  a  name.  Of  the  numerous  dramas  of  ^schylus,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Euripides,  seven  of  each  of  the  two  first  and  nineteen  of 
the  last  only  are  extant.  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty  comedies  of 
Plautus,  twenty  with  imperfect  text  remain.  No  country  or  period 
has  had  a  monopoly  of  genius,  but  it  has  sprung  up  like  a  spon- 
taneous fountain  from  the  ground,  be  that  soil 

"Greek,  Barbarian,  Roman,  Jew." 

But  the  destroyer  has  followed  fast  at  the  heels  of  the  creator  of 
literature  and  learning. 

The  histories  of  the  Egyptian  Manetho,  of  the  Phoenician  Sancho- 
niathon,  and  the  Babylonian  Berosus  exist  only  in  fragmentary 
quotations  in  other  authors.  When  the  ancient  empires  fell,  and 
their  capitals  were  destroyed,  literature  shared  the  common  fate. 
War,  fanaticism,  ignorance,  shipwreck,  fire,  damp,  carelessness  have 
wrecked  many  treasures.  When  human  beings  were  not  spared, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  their  works  of  art  and  learning  would 
fare  any  better.  When  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  overthrown, 
their  splendid  libraries,  fortunately  inscribed  on  bricks,  marbles 
and  porphyries,  buried  for  the  time,  have  been  partially  restored, 
and  now  adorn  the  museums  of  Europe,  throwing  a  wonderful 
light  back  into  the  dark  of  antiquity.  The  Persians  in  Egypt  and 
the  Romans  in  Carthage  spared  none  of  the  works  of  genius,  but 
catacomb  and  temple,  statue  and  pyramid  and  wall  have  been  the 
books  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  past.  The  Talmud  informs  us  that 
when  the  Hebrews  conquered  Canaan  they  destroyed  the  books  of 
the  native  tribes.  ,  The  Talmud  itself  underwent  a  like  fate  at  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  The  classics  of  the  Pagans  were 
doomed  as  profane  by  the  early  Christians,  and  orthodox  and 
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heretics  burned  one  another's  books  with  the  conviction  that  they 
were  doing  God  service.  The  followers  of  Hippocrates  destroyed 
the  library  of  Guidos,  a  Grecian  city.  The  books  of  Origen  were 
burned  by  the  fanaticism  of  his  opponents.  When  Nero  fired 
Rome  the  tradition  is  that  seven  hundred  valuable  libraries  were 
consumed.  When  Erostratus,  to  immortalize  his  name,  set  fire  to 
the  splendid  temple  of  Diana  in  Ephesus,  its  library  shared  its  fate. 
Gregory  VII  burned  the  library  of  the  Palatine,  with  its  many 
thousands  of  works  of  Greek  and  Roman  genius.  When  Goth, 
Vandal  and  Hun  poured  their  hordes  over  the  Roman  empire, 
many  a  precious  storehouse  of  art  and  learning  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
The  Christians  burned  the  Mohammedan  writings,  and  the  Mo- 
hammedans retaliated.  The  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Al- 
exandrine library  by  Calif  Omar  as  usually  told  is  somewhat 
mythical,  but  there  were  successive  conflagrations  of  the  literary 
riches  of  this  library  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  of  Theophilus, 
the  Bishop  of  Alexander,  when  the  Christians  and  Pagans  were  in 
hostile  collision,  and  later  in  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  con- 
querors of  Egypt,  Omar  and  others.  The  Popes  were  especially 
hostile  to  the  Talmud,  and  twelve  thousand  copies  were  destroyed 
at  one  time  in  Cremona,  in  Italy.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  on  the 
capture  of  the  Moorish  city  of  Granada  in  Spain,  burned  five 
thousand  copies  of  the  Koran.  Clavigero  laments  that  the  Spanish 
monks,  jealous  of  the  Mexican  literature,  caused  the  illuminated 
historical  records  of  that  people  to  be  destroyed.  The  ancient 
memorials  of  the  Irish  people  were  subject  to  like  fate  from  their 
conquerors  at  various  periods.  Abdallah,  a  Mohammedan  fanatic 
and  conqueror,  gave  the  Persian  literature  to  the  flames.  The 
valuable  library  of  Corvini  at  Buda,  in  Hungary,  was  destroyed  by 
the  Turks.  But  the  barbarous  Christians  of  the  thirteenth  century 
were  said  to  be  more  destructive  of  books  even  than  the  Turks. 
The  monks  not  only  burned  but  mutilated  the  copies  of  works 
which  they  condemned,  and  copied  their  own  legends  and  the 
lives  of  the  saints  on  classic  manuscripts  after  effbcing  the  original 
text  or  covering  it  up  by  a  preparation  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  Jesuits  annihilated,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  language  and 
literature  of  Bohemia,  to  substitute  their  own  system.  According 
to  Gibbon,  the  royal  library  of  the  Moorish  line  of  kings,  the  Om- 
meades,  in  Spain,  consisting  of  six  hundred  thousand  manuscripts, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Catholics.    The  Gaelic  literature  of  Britain 
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was  destroyed  by  the  Saxon  and  Norman  conquerors.  When 
Henry  VIII  suppressed  the  monasteries,  their  valuable  libraries 
were  sold,  scattered  and  burned.  The  wars  of  the  Roses  in  Eng- 
land and  other  civil  contests  swept  away  many  valuable  records. 

So  goes  the  dark  record.  No  age,  party  or  nation  can  claim 
exemption  from  this  barbarism.  When  a  new  idea  raised  its  head, 
the  cry  was  strike  it,  kill  it.  When  a  work  of  genius  or  piety 
appeared,  burn  it.  When  a  discovery  of  science  or  philosophy,  or 
an  invention  of  art  or  mechanics  was  made,  fight  it. 

One  peculiarly  exasperating  method  was,  when  martyrs  were 
sent  to  the  stake,  to  tie  their  works  around  their  necks,  or  bodies, 
that  man  and  book  might  consume  together.  Thus  the  books  of 
Savonarola,  Tyndale,  Servetus  and  others  were  burned  in  the  same 
pyre  that  sent  their  authors  to  heaven.  But  this  was  more  merci- 
ful than  to  resort  to  green  oak  boughs,  as  in  the  case  of  Servetus, 
to  prolong  the  agonies  of  martyrdom. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  were  destroyed  by  the 
mobs  of  1780  in  England ;  and  Priestley's  house,  library  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus  were  also  burned  and  scattered.  Sometimes 
valuable  works  or  correspondence  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
ignorant  or  fanatical  friends  of  the  authors.  One  author  went 
mad  at  the  accidental  destruction  of  a  work  to  which  he  had 
devoted  much  time  and  attention.  Ben  Jonson's  Executioii  on  Vul- 
can is  a  lamentation  occasioned  by  the  losses  by  fire  of  many  of  his 
works.  Newton's  little  dog  destroyed  a  precious  manuscript,  and 
Carlyle  lost  a  volume  of  "  French  Revolutionary  History  "  by  fire, 
and  was  obliged  to  re-write  it. 

But  we  can  always  console  ourselves  for  the  many  precious  works 
lost  past  redemption  with  the  thought  of  the  abundant  harvest 
which  has  been  stored.  In  some  hidden  nook,  too,  in  some  for- 
gotten attic,  in  some  humble  book-stall,  a  rare  copy  has  escaped 
the  destroyer's  hand.  Some  books,  like  the  angels  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  "cannot,  but  by  annihilating,  die."  Thus  Milton's  Christian 
Doctrine  was  resuscitated  from  oblivion  in  the  ofiice  of  the  State 
Papers  in  London.  Winthrop's  Journal  was  disinterred  from  the 
steeple  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston.  Tischendorf  found 
among  the  refuse  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Catharine,  on  Mt.  Sinai, 
in  Arabia,  the  most  valuable  manuscript  extant  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Curzon  in  his  travels  in  the  Levant  found  a  beautiful 
copy  of  the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  in  the  waste  room  of  a  mon- 
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astery,  and  many  other  invaluable  remains  of  Biblical  and  classical 
lore,  which  were  thrust  aside  as  valueless,  and  were  used  by  the 
ignorant  monks  as  kindling  for  their  fires.  Many  a  gap  in  history 
could  no  doubt  be  filled,  and  many  a  ray  shed  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  past,  were  thorough  explorations  made  through  the  shelves  and 
chests  of  the  papal  and  imperial  libraries  of  Europe.  Still  more, 
were  the  classical  and  Biblical  countries  under  Turkish  dominion 
more  thoroughly  explored,  as  they  have  begun  to  be  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  literary  and  historical  relics  of  immense  value  would 
be  brought  to  light.  Witness  what  has  already  been  achieved  by 
the  researches  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

But  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  so  much  has  been  preserved 
of  the  best  works  of  past  ages.  For  standing  on  the  smoking  ruins 
of  cities  and  libraries  and  museums,  it  seemed  as  if  the  human  race 
had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  its  most 
glorious  achievements.  By  siege  and  battle,  by  conflagrations,  by 
the  hostile  edicts  of  kings  and  popes,  by  the  fury  of  popular  fan- 
aticism and  religious  persecution,  time  and  again  the  work  of  de- 
struction has*  been  carried  on.  Learning  and  civilization  have 
fought  their  way  step  by  step  against  opposing  odds.  It  is  not 
strange  that  books,  the  frailest  of  objects,  should  have  shared  in 
the  well-nigh  universal  catastrophe.  It  is  a  long  and  wearisome 
history  of  ignorance,  fear,  stupidity  and  bigotry  fighting  against 
the  progress  of  science,  philosophy  and  religion. 

But  there  are  some  satisfactions  left  us  after  all  this  dreary  survey 
of  the  bigotry  and  persecution  of  the  past.  We  learn  that  truth 
cannot  be  burned  or  killed,  however  men  may  combine  against  it. 
Love,  goodness,  righteousness,  holiness  are  immortal,  like  their 
infinite  Author.  Probably  no  really  essential  truth  or  idea  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  mankind  has  been  lost  irretrievably  at  the 
hands  of  the  destroyer.  The  very  act  of  hostility  has  sometimes 
proved  a  more  conspicuous  publication  of  the  truth.  Only  wis- 
dom, not  fagot  or  scaffold,  can  prove  a  match  for  folly.  Only  truth, 
not  force  or  authority,  can  supplant  error.  Evil  is  no  antidote  for 
evil.     Evil  in  the  long  run  can  only  be  overcome  by  good. 

Nor  again  must  we  think  that  the  inhospitality  we  have  described 
is  the  only  or  customary  treatment  which  learning  and  genius  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  no  honor  too 
great,  no  praise  too  warm,  has  failed  to  be  given  to  the  poet,  the 
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prophet,  the  philosopher,  the  rapt  souls  in  whatever  sphere  of  life 
they  may  have  moved,  who  have  kindled  the  light  of  truth  and 
the  flame  of  love.  Old  Homer  is  honored  by  a  casket  of  gold,  and 
is  borne  by  the  conqueror  of  the  world  as  his  richest  treasure.  No 
binding  has  been  too  costly  to  enshrine  the  gems  of  wisdom  and 
devotion.  Great  libraries  have  arisen  to  store  the  precious  treas- 
ures of  genius ;  and  when  they  have  fallen  by  the  hazards  of  war, 
tempest  or  fire,  nations  have  wept.  The  Bibles  of  the  world  have 
been  worshiped  as  divinities,  and  translated  into  all  languages. 
The  celestial  dream  of  the  poor  tinker,  the  lyrics  of  the  peasant 
poet,  the  plays  of  the  Swan  of  Avon  have  been  multiplied  by  mil- 
lions of  copies,  translated  into  all  civilized  tongues,  and  called  forth 
the  ever  increasing  plaudits  of  mankind.  Surely  not  to  dull  ears 
has  the  poet  sung,  nor  to  hard  hearts  has  the  orator  appealed. 
Intellectual  honors  have  borne  the  palm  over  the  civil  or  military. 
A  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Psalms  in  one  of  the  great  libraries  is  stained 
on  every  leaf  with  the  tears  of  alternate  penitence  and  joy  of  the 
devotee.  What  has  come  from  the  heart  and  soul  of  genius  has 
ever  found  a  final  hearty  if  tardy  response  from  the  soul  of  human- 
ity.    This  is  true  the  world  over. 

But  the  past  is  past.  A  new  and  brighter  day  has  climbed  the 
zenith.  Pledges  of  better  assurance  are  given.  No  barbaric  tribes 
lurk  in  the  forests  of  the  "  dark  continent,"  or  roam  over  the  steppes 
of  Asia,  powerful  enough  to  call  a  halt  to  the  progress  of  mankind. 
The  colossal  libraries,  filled  with  ever  increasing  monuments  of  art, 
science,  philosophy  and  religion,  would  prove,  if  anything  mortal 
could  do  it,  invincible  barriers  against  the  return  of  the  dark  ages. 
If  ruin  threatens  from  any  quarter,  it  is  from  within,  not  from  with- 
out, the  pale  of  civilization.  But  if  living  teachers  should  fail,  the 
recorded  wisdom  of  past  generations  would  rise  up  in  judgment 
with  this  age,  and  challenge  it  not  to  give  up  the  hope  of  humanity 
or  prove  recreant  to  the  call  of  the  Providence  of  God.  Some  for- 
gotten book  would  relight  the  flame  of  faith  and  patriotism,  as  the 
Bible  did  the  souls  of  Augustine  and  of  Luther. 

But  even  better  than  the  vast  arsenals  of  learning  as  defenses 
against  Old  Chaos  and  Ancient  Night  are  the  Free  Public  Libraries 
in  city  and  country,  and  the  countless  private  libraries  of  Christen- 
dom. The  first  are  for  scholars,  but  the  last  for  everybody.  The 
news[)aper — the  people's  Bible — the  Magazine,  the  Review,  the 
Novel — the  modern  Epic — the  Poem — will  be  sureties  that  the 
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human  intellect  shall  not  again  go  to  sleep.  Schools,  colleges  and 
universities  will  continue  to  stimulate  the  appetite  for  knowledge ; 
and  where  the  appetite  is  keen,  the  means  to  satisfy  it  will  be  at 
command.  What  remains  of  ancient  lore  is  in  some  measure  win- 
nowed and  sifted  wisdom,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  what  mankind 
has  not  willingly  let  die.  The  destructive  agencies  of  the  past, 
with  all  their  confessed  evils,  have  not  been  without  some  bene- 
ficial ends.  They  have  swept  away  the  windfalls  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  the  earlier  and  barbaric  productions  of  rude  ages,  to 
make  way  for  the  riper  and  mellower  fruits  of  Christianity  and 
civilization. 

And  for  the  future  may  we  not  hope  that,  with  universal  freedom 
and  education,  and  under  the  lead  of  a  spiritual  faith,  a  new  era 
will  dawn  on  the  world,  and  that  better  books  and  brighter  will 
be  created,  and  new  and  more  glorious  visions  of  the  truth  be 
given  the  world.  If  the  nineteenth  century  has  wrought  miracles 
of  scientific  discovery,  and  chemical  and  mechanical  invention, 
what  should  prevent  the  twentieth  century  from  bringing  to  pass 
as  great  and  beneficial  changes  in  the  realm  of  intellect,  and  social 
life  and  civil  order?  For  he  who  quarries  in  this  spiritual  mine 
is  promised  richer  developments  than  those  of  the  oil  or  gold  fields 
— "beyond  the  treasures  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind."  For  the  world  of 
thought  is  not  yet  exhausted.  New  poems,  new  fictions,  new  ora- 
tions, new  histories,  new  essays — can  these  ever  cease?  Who  shall 
say  new  Goethes  and  Shakespeares  may  not  surpass  the  old,  as 
they  lead  all  the  world  before  them?  A  few  simple  truths  being 
given,  the  combinations  are  infinite.  The  Orient  has  had  its  day, 
and  it  has  been  a  glorious  one.  The  sun  of  the  Occident  has  risen, 
but  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  meridian.  Literature  is  destined  as 
time  goes  on  to  gather  new  beauties  and  energies,  and  to  become 
a  greater  instrument  for  man's  welfare.  What  it  has  accomplished 
in  the  past  is  a  prophecy  of  what  it  is  capable  of  achieving  in  the 
future.  Books  are  miglity  instruments  of  freedom  and  progress. 
The  pen  is  becoming  mightier  than  the  sword.  Tlie  Carlyles, 
Tennysons,  and  Longfellows  sway  with  their  powerful  scepters 
mightier  empires  than  the  Napoleons  and  the  Czars. 

Abiel  Abbot  Livermore. 


A  HOLIDAY  GEM. 


One  of  the  brightest,  daintiest  and  most  useful  of  the  smaller 
holiday  books  is  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  singular  title  of  "  In  and  Out  of  Book  and  Jour- 
nal," by  A.  Sydney  Roberts.  As  the  title  implies,  the  book  is  in 
the  main  a  compilation.  Many  of  the  old  familiar  sayings  of 
representative  men  are  here ;  all  very  wise  and  useful  at  times, 
when  human  nature  is  in  a  mood  to  be  improved  or  entertained  by 
wise  sayings.  The  book,  however,  is  not  wholly  a  compilation. 
The  four-line  verse,  which  serves  as  a  preface  or  introduction,  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  original.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  A  little  stealing  is  a  dangerous  part, 
But  stealing  largely  is  a  noble  art ; 
'Tis  mean  to  rob  a  hen-roost  or  a  hen, 
But  stealing  thousands  makes  us  gentlemen." 

If  the  true  inwardness  of  the  recent  depression  in  Reading 
Railroad  stock,  and  the  failure  of  Barker  Brothers,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  banking  houses  in  the  country,  could  only  be 
written  just  now,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Mr.  Roberts'  pretty 
introduction  would  get  a  singular  and  burning  illustration. 

Never  mind.  There  is  nothing  secret  that  will  not  be  revealed 
when  the  favored  hours  of  reincarnation  and  sunlight  combine  to 
make  the  revelation.  The  Globe  can  wait.  Immediately  over 
Mr.  Roberts'  bold  verse  is  a  quaint  and  weird  sort  of  pictorial 
illustration,  showing  a  lot  of  mangled  books,  over  them  suspended 
a  pair  of  ghostly  shears,  and  just  to  the  right  of  the  shears  a  wolf, 
or  fox  of  the  wolf  species,  typical  of  nearly  all  the  hack-book 
men  and  compilers  in  the  world ;  so  honest  is  Mr.  Roberts  touch- 
ing his  own  vocation.  Here  and  there  throughout  the  book  there 
are  also  original  lines,  not  lacking  in  quaintness  or  good  sense, 
but  sadly  lacking  alike  in  the  elements  of  poetry  and  sincerity. 

The  real  new  charms  of  this  holiday  gem,  however,  are  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  book  and  in  its  illustrations.  The  style  of 
manufacture  is  of  the  Lippincott  best.  The  covers  are  a  sort  of 
gray-blue,  threaded  and  starred  with  silver,  all  approaching  the 
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new  rage  in  the  way  of  color — that  is,  a  mixture  of  white,  blue 
and  sea-green,  or  silver-green.  All  the  women  will  soon  go  mad 
over  it.  Nature  did  it  perfectly  long  ago  in  certain  species  of 
Bigmiia  leaves.  I  have  often  seen  the  sea  in  sunlight  when  it 
took  on  the  new  color.  This  book  is  not  it,  probably  was  not 
meant  to  be  it,  but  hints  at  it,  and  is  very,  very  pretty.  Then  the 
illustrations  throughout  are  original — something  after  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  the  daintiest  things  in  Puck  and  Life — little,  quick, 
humorous  and  wise.  W.  H.  Tiiorne. 


COMPENSATED. 


Were  God  to  strike  me  blind  until  the  day 

My  lids  unclosed  to  show  my  trembling  soul 
Beneath  His  gaze — Beloved,  I  would  say, 

I  was  content  to  stumble  to  tlie  goal 
Through  darkened  years;  once  having  seen  a  face 

That  glowed — a  lamp  eternal — at  the  end 
Of  Life's  dim  corridor.     .     .     .     With  a  like  grace, 

Submissive  to  His  will,  so  would  I  bend 
My  soul  in  mute  acceptance  should  I  miss 

Henceforth  all  sense  of  sound  ;  having  heard  a  voice 
That  fed  my  spirit's  hearing  with  a  bliss 

Perpetual :  e'en  as  the  shells  rejoice — 
Leagues  inland  borne — to  murmur  of  the  sea, 

Whose  voice  lives  in  their  depths  eternally. 

Kate  Vannah. 


THE  WEAKENING  OF  DARWINISM, 


An  old  historian,  whose  style  is  usually  plain,  but  at  times  ex- 
ceedingly animated,  tells  us  that  the  people  of  Lycaonia  were  once 
so  delighted  with  two  itinerant  missionaries  as  to  cry  out,  "  The 
gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men."  SS.  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  so  the  historian  adds,  strongly  objected  to  this  homage. 
In  their  objection  we  find  the  probable  reason  why  the  fact  is  re- 
corded. People  are  incessantly  crying  out,  "  The  gods  are  come 
down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  "  but,  as  a  rule,  the  god  accepts 
the  offerings,  inhales  the  incense,  and  signifies  a  desire  for  more. 
Our  own  age  has  seen  worship  of  a  most  extravagant  sort  offered 
at  the  shrine  of  Charles  Darwin.  As  a  man,  he  merits  a  certain 
degree  of  praise.  As  an  avatar,  a  deity  to  reign  on  a  scientific 
Olympus,  he  is  a  grotesque  failure.  To  say  so  is  now,  perhaps, 
hazardous.  It  was  once  the  fashion  for  clergymen  to  repeat  a 
threadbare  and  not  very  brilliant  witticism  about  choosing  one's  an- 
cestors in  the  Garden  of  Eden  rather  than  in  the  zoological  gar- 
dens. It  has  now  become  fashionable  for  orthodox  writers  and 
lecturers  to  extol  Darwin  in  the  highest  terms.  The  result  of  this 
indiscriminate  eulogy  has  been  to  create  a  vague  feeling  of  admi- 
ration— a  feeling  so  strong  that  it  often  survives  a  careful  perusal 
of  Darwin's  books. 

Charles  Robert  Darwin  was  a  man  of  keen  perceptions  who  has 
given  us  a  good  book  of  travels.  The  "  Voyage  of  the  Beagle  " 
will  bear  several  readings.  Perhaps  no  man  that  ever  lived  has 
done  so  much  to  familiarize  the  world  with  the  results  of  biologi- 
cal study,  and  certainly  no  one  has  inspired  so  many  young  nat- 
uralists with  the  burning  enthusiasm  that  scales  mountains,  if  it 
cannot  remove  them.  Darwin  was  also  fortunate  in  finding  able 
men  ready  to  blow  his  trumpet.  Wallace  and  Huxley  have  done 
much  to  build  up  his  fame.  As  a  tireless  student,  and  a  temper- 
ate controversialist,  he  merits  high  praise. 

But  Charles  Darwin  was  reactionary,  and  not  progressive.  In  an 
age  of  specialists,  when  the  "  family  doctor  "  of  the  past  is  giving 
place  to  the  aurist  and  the  oculist;  when  many  dentists  fill  but 
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refuse  to  extract  teeth ;  when  the  tendency  everywhere  is  to  divide 
and  subdivide,  he  sought  to  be  a  master  in  physical  science.  From 
the  manlike  ape  to  the  earthworm,  from  volcanic  islands  to  or- 
chids, he  strove  to  be  a  recognized  authority.  Darwin  would  have 
been  quick  to  sneer  at  the  botanical  attainments  of  a  monarch 
who  wrote  on  all  plants  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop 
on  the  wall.  Yet  his  range  was  far  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Solomon.  What  is  the  result?  Mivart,  a  thorough  anatomist, 
states  that  Darwin  was  credulous  in  accepting  the  statements  of 
careless  observers.  The  writer  has  heard  an  expert  question  his 
assertions  with  regard  to  pigeons.  Darwin  has  also  been  accused 
of  inaccuracy  in  his  references  to  flowers,  to  bees,  to  earthworms, 
to  insects  and  to  the  half- wild  pigs  of  Virginia.  Butler,  an  English 
writer  of  painstaking  industry,  follows  him,  through  edition  after 
edition,  comparing  and  criticising,  until  the  reader  loses  all  faith 
in  Darwin's  consistency.  Wallace,  with  all  his  admiration  for  Dar- 
win, deals  the  sexual-selection  theory  a  hard  blow.  Grant  Allen,  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  biographers,  admits  that  Darwin's  pangenesis 
ideas  are  of  no  scientific  value.  Huxley  differs  from  Darwin  on 
points  of  considerable  importance.  Weismann,  in  the  judgment 
of  many  evolutionists,  has  crippled  the  Darwinian  bark  with  rak- 
ing broadsides.  Darwin  is  certainly  pleasant  reading.  So  is  Buf- 
fon.  Yet  Buffon  is  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  and  Darwin  is  cer- 
tain to  follow  him.  Should  it  be  pleaded  that  Buffon  is  an  eigh- 
teentli  century  man,  Buckle  and  Draper  are  of  recent  date.  They 
thought  to  move  the  world.  Fiske,  the  popular  philosopher  of 
America,  apologizes  for  his  early  admiration  for  Buckle,  and  criti- 
cises Draper  with  a  severity  that  cuts  into  the  marrow. 

We  have  spoken  of  Darwin  rather  than  of  Darwinism.  There  is 
reason  for  such  a  course.  Darwin  wrote  the  best  answer  to  Darwinism 
that  has  yet  appeared.  Miss  Cobbe  dissected  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  morals,  and  many  have  commented  on  the  Darwinian  failure  to 
distinguish  between  the  actual  and  the  potential.  Charles  Darwin 
has  done  more.  Unconsciously,  he  spiked  his  own  guns  in  his  auto- 
biography. That  his  son  and  biograplier  should  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  significance  of  that  document  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
literature.  According  to  Darwin's  own  statement,  he  was,  while  a 
medical  student,  so  negligent  as  to  fail  to  acquire  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy.  In  metaphysics  he  was  confessedly  weak.  To 
a  friend  who  asked  a  question  about  the  spiritual,  he  replied :  "  I 
have  never  given  attentive  consideration  to  the  effect  of  morals  and 
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religion  upon  society."  That  is,  Darwin  did  not  understand  man's 
body,  neglected  to  study  man's  mind,  and  dismissed  as  unimpor- 
tant the  question  of  his  soul.  Yet  he  undertook  to  reconstruct 
our  ideas  of  the  Cosmos.  He  endeavored  to  establish  the  kinship 
of  man  to  the  brutes  without  giving  any  but  the  most  cursory  at- 
tention to  morals  and  religion,  the  great  factors  that  differentiate 
man  from  the  brutes.  By  his  own  admission,  he  was  a  tyro.  All 
his  industry  in  collecting  facts  does  not  wipe  out  his  neglect  of 
other  facts  of  at  least  equal  importance.  To  say  of  a  system  that 
it  is  based  on  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  physical,  and  utter 
disregard  of  the  psychical,  is  to  utter  a  stern  condemnation ;  yet 
this  is  what  Darwin  unwittingly  owns  of  Darwinism.  The  great 
anti-Darwinian  book  is,  after  all,  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Darwin."  Other  men's  criticisms  might,  with  more  or  less  plausi- 
bility, be  answered.  His  own  admissions  are,  like  the  bloody  hand 
in  Hood's  poem,  "  ominously  vivid."  With  the  merits  of  evolu- 
tion, as  a  whole,  this  paper  cannot  deal  at  length.  It  merely 
contends  that  Darwinism  cannot  stand  the  test  of  philosophic  com- 
pleteness or  of  detailed  accuracy. 

Every  student  of  to-day  is  more  or  less  of  an  evolutionist.  Every 
great  thinker  of  the  past  was,  in  some  sense,  an  evolutionist.  In 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  in  the  structure  of  society,  in  spiritual 
cravings,  the  mighty  intellects  of  the  world  have  traced  the  gradual 
process  of  evolution.  Moses,  Aristotle,  St.  Paul  and  Aquinas  saw 
progress  from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  From  the  caterpillar  to  the 
butterfly,  from  the  acorn  to  the  oak,  nature  is  ceaselessly  develop- 
ing. From  the  rude  canoe  to  the  ocean  steamer,  and  from  the 
packhorse  to  the  palace  car,  man  is  devising  better  and  still  better 
industrial  appliances.  From  the  dim  promise  of  One  who  should 
crush  the  serpent's  head  to  the  sublime  visions  of  Isaiah,  and  from 
the  dreams  of  Isaiah  to  the  Cross  of  Calvary,  the  grand  thought  of 
conquest  through  self-sacrifice  expands  and  yet  intensifies.  We 
might  say  that  the  only  forces  in  existence  are  evolution  and  dis- 
solution. The  material  and  spiritual  worlds  are  governed  by  the 
same  great  law.  We  are  not  attacking  evolution.  We  are  simply 
naming  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  Darwinism. 

Cecil  said  that  Biblical  commentaries  were  helpful  except  on 
difficult  passages.  Darwinism  is  delightful  as  long  as  one  is  content 
with  anecdotes ;  but  if  the  reader  craves  either  science  or  philosophy, 
he  must  go  elsewhere.  "Roland  Ringwalt. 
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About  ten  days  after  Number  4  was  published,  declaring,  among 
other  things,  that  Tolstoi's  "  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  was  a  sort  of  new 
gospel  of  Christ,  especially  adapted  to  this  wicked  and  adulterous 
generation,  the  Hon.  Judge  Thayer,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  a 
singularly  original  and  complicated  opinion  on  the  book,  afi&rm- 
ing  that  it  was  not  the  immoral  and  dangerous  article  the  immac- 
ulate Postal  Department  had  declared  it  to  be ;  that  the  attempted 
suppression  of  the  book  should  itself  be  suppressed  in  the  interest 
of  good  law  and  freedom,  and  that  the  sales  of  the  book  might 
continue.  And  they  did  continue,  until  the  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine writers  who  had  condemned  it  were  well  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, and  resolved  not  again  to  make  fools  of  themselves — until 
next  time. 

If  Judge  Thayer  and  the  newspapers  that  gave  prominence  to 
his  wordy  opinion  had  stopped  there,  this  reference  would  not 
have  been  made  to  their  rulings,  stale  and  late  and  contemptible 
as  they  were.  But  the  Hon.  Judge  and  his  puffers  went  further ; 
declared  that  while  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  was  not  a  corrupt  book, 
it  was  a  weak  book,  badly  written,  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  utterly 
undeserving  the  fuss  that  had  been  made  about  it ;  and,  withal, 
that  it  was  rather  dangerous  after  all,  in  that  it  denounced  the 
marriage  institution.  And  it  is  because  of  these  latter  criticisms, 
made  very  publicly,  and  apparently  approved  by  the  great  Ameri- 
can people,  that  The  Globe  feels  called  upon  to  again  revert  to  the 
matter. 

This  modern  situation  is  precisely  as  if  Judas  the  traitor,  the 
money-bag  man  of  old,  had  said  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  sort  of  pat- 
ronizing, judicial  tone,  common  to  scoundrels  and  hypocrites, 
that  he,  Jesus,  while  not  the  blasphemer,  wine-bibber  and  sensu- 
alist his  enemies  declared  him  to  be,  and  while  his  sayings  were 
not  as  corrupt  as  the  Pharisees  and  Sunday-school-synagogue 
knaves  of  Christ's  day  represented  them  as  being,  nevertheless  the 
man  Jesus  was  a  sort  of  crank,  a  mere  vender  of  parables,  opposed  to 
the  Sabbath,  and  that  his  sayings  were  weak  and  contemptible ;  at 
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all  events  lacking  in  good  judgment,  void  of  good  sense,  and  that 
he,  Judas,  had  said  as  much  to  Jesus  over  and  over  again.  In  a 
word,  the  Hon.  Judge  Thayer  and  the  edftcrs  et  ai,  being  in  posi- 
tions of  respectability,  and  being  representatives  of  settled  social 
and  other  institutions,  take  it  for  granted  that  a  man  (no  matter 
how  able  and  gifted),  who  utters  things  that  look  like  breaking 
their  necks  and  crumbling  their  institutions  to  ashes,  must  be  a 
weakling  in  judgment,  and,  on  the  whole,  an  enemy  of  society. 
It  is  the  old,  old  story — the  powdered  and  padded  judges  and 
priests  of  history  never  could  understand  the  prophets,  apostles 
and  Christs  of  history. 

I  am  not  blaming  Judge  Thayer.  A  man  of  his  caliber,  no 
matter  how  exalted  his  professional  position,  is  beneath  the  notice 
of  The  Globe,  except  as  he  becomes,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  the 
exponent  of  some  great  truth,  or  some  great  falsehood  palmed  off 
upon  the  world  in  the  guise  of  some  great  truth.  It  is  on  account 
of  the  latter  accident  that  I  notice  him  here.  Had  he  forgotten 
for  one  moment  his  local  position,  and  given  any  worthy  thought 
or  time  to  Tolstoi's  world-wide  fame,  he  would  have  had  sense  and 
sight  enough  to  understand  that  a  weakling  does  not  win  such 
fame,  and  that  a  man  strong  enough  to  have  w^on  it  simply  by 
living  a  noble  life  and  by  writing  splendid  books  does  not,  in  his 
prime,  and  while  treating  the  deepest  problem  of  life,  fall  into  the 
absurdity  of  writing  a  weak  book  for  weak  and  pious  judges  and 
Sunday-school  superintendents  to  sneeze  at  and  pooh-pooh,  and 
taboo  over  their  august  noses.  But  what  .do  men  like  Judge 
Thayer  and  Postmaster  Wanamaker  know  about  literature,  or  re- 
ligion either,  for  that  matter?  And  why  will  they  make  fools  of 
themselves  by  leaving  their  own  exalted  spheres  as  retailers  of 
postage  stamps  and  petticoats,  and  as  interpreters  of  stupid  and 
useless  and  vile  laws,  to  enter  the  humble  and  despised  and  pov- 
erty-smitten sphere  of  the  prophet  or  of  the  critic  of  literature  ? 

The  trouble  with  men  like  Wanamaker  and  Judge  Thayer  is 
that  they  have  not  brains  or  moral  insight  enough  to  understand 
the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  or  any  worthy  product  of  ancient  or  modern 
literature ;  and  the  crying  trouble  with  us  all  in  these  days  is  that 
we  have  forgotten  or  never  believed  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
order  and  laws  of  this  universe.  Can  men  take  fire  into  their 
bosoms  and  not  be  burned?  Can  men  give  their  lives  to  the 
common  briberies,  corruptions  and  mammonism  of  modern  politi- 
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cal,  social  and  commercial  life,  and  still  expect  to  retain  moral 
sight  or  force  enough  to  fit  them  for  Sunday-school  superintend- 
ents or  critics  of  worthy  literature  ?     Is  God  dead  ? 

Messrs.  Wanamaker  and  Thayer,  and  their  like,  are  all  excellent 
gentlemen — all  honorable  men.  As  men  and  gentlemen  The  Globe 
has  nothing  to  say  of  them,  for  or  against  them.  But  as  judges  of 
literature,  good  Lord  deliver  us  from  such  farces  as  these. 

There  is  still  a  more  serious  aspect  of  the  judge's  ruling  as  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  and  I  refer  to  this,  also,  only 
because  it  is  typical  of  a  widespread  error,  deeper  and  far  more 
vitiating  than  any  single  critique  on  the  book  of  any  man.  The 
judge  was  reported  as  condemning  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  because 
it  condemned  the  so-called  "institution  of  marriage."  If  the 
"  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  had  really  done  this,  I  should  never  have  called 
it  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  this  wicked  and  adulterous  generation. 
For  The  Globe's  estimate  of  the  marriage  problem  see  Vol.  I, 
No.  2,  and  do  not  misinterpret  there  or  here. 

The  "  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  did  not,  does  not  condemn  the  institution 
of  marriage  as  a  holy  rite  or  sacrament  entered  into  by  two  human 
beitigs  as  conscious  children  of  Almighty  God,  bound  to  be  loyal 
to  and  patient  with  each  other  till  death.  None  but  a  devil  in  or 
out  of  hell  has  ever  condemned  such  an  institution.  The  "  Kreutzer 
Sonata  "  rightly  assumes,  however,  that  in  our  times  such  an  institu- 
tion hardly  exists,  and  it  treats  the  marriage  problem  as  it  finds 
it — corrupted,  debased,  prostituted  by  modern  lust  and  modem 
liberty  and  modern  laws.  The  "  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  sees,  as  all  wide- 
awake people  in  these  times  see,  that  this  modern  institution  is 
largely  what  has  been  aptly  called  the  "  prostitution  of  marriage." 
It  might  be  more  exact  to  call  it  the  marriage  of  prostitution,  lust 
and  cupidity  joining  hands,  as  it  were,  to  fool  the  Almighty  and 
such  judges  as  Thayer  <fe  Co. 

What  is  modern  marriage  as  interpreted  by  modern  courts  of 
law — Judge  Thayer's  court  among  them — but  marriage  for  conve- 
nience, marriage  for  money,  marriage  for  lust,  or  marriage  for  a 
home?  Marriage  for  a  day,  a  night,  a  week,  a  year,  or  during 
perfectly  good  behavior?  Judge  Thayer's  court  alone  grants  more 
divorces  and  damns  more  souls  in  a  year  than  any  ordinary 
Christ's  gospel  can  save  in  a  generation ;  and  yet  this  man  and 
his  peers  think  that  they  hold  honorable  positions,  have  good 
sense,  good  judgments,  and  that  they  are  the  bulwarks  of  society. 
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If  Tolstoi  thought  it  worth  while,  about  what  would  his  estimate 
be  of  the  criticism  and  ruling  of  a  man  like  Judge  Thayer?  In 
the  absence  of  Tolstoi's  estimate,  please  take  mine,  with  this 
apology,  that  in  due  time  it  may  be  found  to  be  stronger  and 
more  worthy  even  than  Tolstoi's,  not  to  speak  of  Wanamaker's 
and  Thayer's ;  and,  believe  me,  that  whether  I  live  or  die,  I  shall 
prove  to  this  generation  that,  in  morals,  poverty  and  truth  are 
stronger  than  wealth  and  sycophancy  and  toadyism  and  padded 
and  crowned  and  honored  falsehood. 

Our  old  fogy  grandfathers,  in  their  uncivilized  ignorance,  used 
to  suppose  that  as  a  preparation  to  or  for  anything  like  moral  and 
spiritual  sight,  and  the  right  and  power  to  teach  it  or  convey  it  to 
others,  a  man  should  give  his  whole  being  and  life  to  moral  and 
spiritual  contemplation  and  duty  unto  death,  if  need  be ;  but  in 
these  advanced  days  we  hold  that  God  and  his  laws  have  no  need 
of  special  expounders;  that  God  needs  no  ministers;  that  man 
needs  no  priests ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  any  huckster,  printer's 
devil  or  pettifogging  attorney  feels  perfectly  sure  that  he  is  spirit- 
ually wiser  than  the  prophets,  and  can,  at  need,  out-argue  the  Son 
of  God.     What  fools  these  modern  judges  and  postmasters  be ! 

Wonders  never  cease.  The  November  elections,  which  have 
taken  place  since  Number  4  was  published,  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  among  the  sublimest  jokes  in  American  history.  In 
short,  one  prophet,  Balaam  Quay,  chief  of  the  great  Republican 
wigwam  of  the  United  States,  and  supported  by  a  very  brilliant 
staff  of  braves,  known  as  Harrison,  Blaine,  Wanamaker,  McKinley, 
Reed  &  Co.,  undertook  to  ride  his  untutored  ass  rough-shod  over 
the  barbed-wire  corral,  known  as  the  human  conscience,  and  at 
one  fell  swoop  to  get  away  with  the  entire  American  herd  of  short- 
horns and  choice  hogs,  regardless  of  consequences.  The  ass 
squirmed  and  bucked  and  kicked  and  brayed,  as  asses  will,  very 
intelligently  at  times,  but  to  no  purpose;  till,  finally,  prophet 
Balaam  Quay  et  at.  were  kicked  into  everlasting  mutilation,  as  they 
deserved.     It  is  a  very  old  trick  of  history. 

Mr.  Quay  has  since  remarked  that  the  Republicans  lost  the 
elections  on  account  of  not  having  enough  votes.  Mr.  Thomas 
Dolan,  another  wonderful  Pennsylvania  moralist,  friend  of  and 
spokesman  for  Mr.  Wanamaker,  at  need,  has  put  himself  on  record 
that  the  great  American  people  were  fooled,  and  that  when  they 
find  out  who  fooled  them  and  what  an  excellent  william  the  Mc- 
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Kinley  bill  was  and  is,  this  same  great  American  people  will  fool 
the  fellows  that  fooled  them.  Quite  likely  :  they  Jiave  often  done 
that  before ;  they  are,  in  fact,  experts  at  fooling  others — and  them- 
selves. It  is  not  their  fault,  however.  They  are  children  of  des- 
tiny.    The  age  itself  is  a  fool,  with  exceptions,  of  course,  as  usual. 

About  two  years  ago,  I  remember  Henry  Watterson  said  to  this 
great  American  people:  "Go  on  with  your  tariff  schemes;  choke 
your  improved  protection  bills  down  the  throats  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  I  swear  to  you  that  inside  of  four  years  the  waves 
of  their  indignation  will  overwhelm  you  with  disgrace  and  de- 
feat." And  it  is  just  possible  that  Henry  Watterson  was  a  kind 
of  political  prophet,  such  as  is  possible  to  these  soulless  days.  In 
fact,  it  is  barely  possible  that  Harrison,  Wanamaker,  Quay  &  Co. 
are  the  fellows  who  have  been  fooled. 

If  Wanamaker  had  listened  to  at  least  one  friend  after  he  had 
poured  out  his  lucre  to  elect  Harrison,  he  would,  by  all  means, 
have  demanded  a  Cabinet  position,  as  he  did,  but  he  would  also 
have  absolutely  refused  to  accept  it;  would  have  put  himself  in 
training  for  the  Governorship  of  Pennsylvania  for  1890,  demand- 
ing this  of  Quay,  as  he  could  have  done,  giving  Quay  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Cabinet  position  as  a  substitute  therefor ;  and,  spite 
of  his  vulnerability,  Wanamaker,  properly  managed,  could  have 
been  elected  Republican  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1890,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority ;  and  out  of  his  position  as  a  Reform 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  he  could  have  been  made  President  of 
the  United  States  in  1892.  One  friend  of  his  had  this  scheme 
mapped  out  for  him  long  before  Harrison  offered  him  a  Cabinet 
position ;  but  Wanamaker  was  taking  advice  from  "  Tom  Dolan," 
and  wanted  the  Postmaster-Generalship,  so  as  to  boom  his  own 
business  in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  No!  no!  Mr.  Dolan,  the 
American  people  are  not  fooled,  but  you  and  Mr.  Wanamaker  are 
fooled ;  and,  what  is  more,  you  are  fooled  for  a  lifetime.  Mr.  W. 
will  never  get  so  near  to  the  Presidency  again.  There  is  a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  etc.  You  know  the  adage :  Milk  that's  S})ilt, 
saints  tumble  to  earth  with  so  slight  a  tilt,  etc.  All  these  pious 
gentlemen  will  soon  have  lots  of  time  for  private  business  and 
public  prayers.  God  pity  and  forgive  them.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  or  for  Pennsylvania  or  Pennsylvanians  alone.  The  Globe's 
"  Grand  Depot "  is  the  world.  Other  people  have  been  as  badly 
fooled  as  these  gentlemen  of  the  Keystone  State.     Even  Massa- 
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chusetts,  spite  of  Mr.  Seaver's  recent  optimism,  has  been  fooled ; 
dry  rot  and  ruffled-bosom  shirts  could  not  any  longer  make  the 
Bay  State  people  believe  that  death  was  better  than  life.  Surely, 
now,  Boston  is  in  moral  decline,  Mr.  Seaver? 

I  think  not ;  that  is,  not  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic— foreign — elements  have  chosen  their  Governor.  For  other 
reasons,  as  is  well  known  to  readers  of  The  Globe,  I  think  that 
Boston  and  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  our  lesser  cities  are 
going  to  the  devil,  fast  as  lust  and  lying  can  carry  them ;  but  that 
way  is  not  always  advertised  as  the  "  limited  express,"  though  it 
is  a  fast  train,  taken  all  the  year  round.  The  readers  of  The 
Globe  have  all  read  the  returns.  It  is  a  tidal  wave  of  common 
sense  and  common  conscience,  rising  up  and  flowing  onward  to 
drown  the  devil  of  political  and  other  dishonesty.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  Democrats  did  not  create  or  propel  this  tidal  wave. 
There  are  not  enough  Democrats  in  the  country  to  create  a  mill- 
race  of  common  sense  or  common  honesty.  The  leaders  of  one 
party  are  as  corrupt  as  the  leaders  of  the  other.  I  was  an  Ab- 
olitionist before  the  war.  I  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln's  second 
election,  and  thought  more  of  him  then  than  I  do  to-day.  I  have 
long  since  ceased  to  have  any  sympathy  with  either  one  of  the 
great  political  parties.  As  the  Republican  party  was  hurled,  by 
Providence  divine,  against  the  crime  of  slavery,  so  the  Democratic 
party  seems  destined,  by  the  same  Providence  divine,  about  to  be 
hurled  against  the  more  subtle,  social,  human  and  commercial 
crime  known  as  Protection — a  deeper  and  farther  reaching  crime 
than  slavery — and  if  the  Democratic  party  rises  to  this  position 
seizes  the  hour  and  the  hand  of  God,  and  moves  onward,  it  can 
only  be  to  victory,  and,  of  course,  to  the  perpetual  fooling  of  Blaine, 
Wanamaker  &  Co.  For  Blaine  is  too  late  with  his  reciprocity 
schemes  :  a  man  cannot  give  his  life  to  the  tariff  thieves  and  then 
turn  round  and  by  piping  reciprocity  expect  the  stones  to  cry  out 
for  joy  and  make  him  King  of  Reciprocity.  Sauce  for  goose  is 
gander  sauce.  If  reciprocity  is  good  as  between  us  and  South 
America  and  Mexico,  it  is  also  good  between  us  and  Canada,  and 
Asia,  and  Russia,  and  Germany,  and  France,  and  Great  Britain, 
and  the  whole  world ;  that  is,  the  golden  rule  is  good ;  and  how  can 
an  old  bat,  blinded  by  protection,  be  expected  to  see  his  way 
in  the  daylight  that  is  about  to  dawn  on  this  world  ?  No,  no, 
Mr.  Blaine ;  go  your  way ;  you  have  been  more  than  well  paid ; 
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you  cannot  be  President  of  these  United  States;  you  gave  your 
life  to  lucre  and  ambition ;  sold  your  soul  and  body  to  the  iron 
men  and  the  steel  men ;  you  were  never  a  really  smart  politician ; 
and  the  people  that  have  taken  you  for  a  statesman  have  been — 
fooled,  to  use  the  elegant  phrase  of  your  good  friend,  Mr.  Dolan. 

I  do  not  either  praise  or  blame  the  Democrats.  I  remember 
what  their  leaders  were  doing  from  1850  to  1870 — remember  it  as 
well  as  I  remember  the  results  of  last  Fall's  elections.  It  will  take  a 
younger  man  than  I  am  to  praise  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  worthy  of  praise,  either  for  their  moral  status 
or  for  their  political  wisdom.  They  were  always  blinder  bats  than 
Blaine  has  ever  been.  They  have  not  even  attempted  to  ride  their 
asses.  They  have  everlastingly  made  asses  of  themselves,  and  will 
again.  The  millennium  is  not  here  because  the  Quay  combination 
show  has  gone  to  pieces.  Since  Andrew  Jackson  there  has  been  no 
Democrat  in  this  country  with  morality  or  sense  enough  to  polish 
the  old  man's  shoes.  They  are  a  party  of  small  men,  padded 
dudes  and  padded  slaves,  in  the  main.  There  are  excellent  men 
in  the  party,  as  men,  but  I  am  talking  of  men  with  brains  and 
consciences  large  enough  for  public  affairs.  Mr.  Singerly  is  very 
smart,  they  say;  and  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Hill;  so  is  Wana- 
maker ;  so  is  a  beaver — for  building  dams  ;  so  was  my  old  setter 
dog — for  hunting ;  but  who  expects  to  make  statesmen  out  of  such 
animals  ? 

The  elect  of  heaven's  common  sense  have  simply  once  more 
spoiled  the  schemes  of  Republican  schemers  and  given  Demo- 
cratic schemers  another  show.  Will  the  latter  profit  by  their 
chance  ?  We  shall  see.  What  will  they  do  with  their  splendid 
national  majority  ?  God  only  knows ;  perhaps  the  devil  has  a 
liint  on  the  subject.  What  should  they  do?  Phillips  and  Gar- 
rison, in  the  old  days,  used  to  say,  "  Burn  down  or  tear  down  this 
block  of  building  known  as  slavery,  and  so  keep  the  whole  nation 
from  world-wide,  hell-deep  conflagration ;"  and  the  Democrats  and 
Whigs  of  those  days  laughed  and  said, "  You  crazy  old  fools,  go  to  a 
mad-house,  where  you  belong."  In  due  time,  however,  the  hell-fire 
came,  and  it  was  not  Garrison  or  Phillips,  but  the  great  ruling 
party  of  the  nation  that  went  to  the  mad-house,  and  a  million  of 
brave  men  to  their  untimely  graves.  I  tell  you,  the  laws  of  this 
universe  cannot  be  violated  and  snubbed.  Even  Col.  Robert  In- 
gersoll  cannot  snub  them  for  any  length  of  time. 
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What  should  the  Democrats  do  with  their  splendid  majority  ? 
It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me,  has  long  been  clear,  that  this,  the  great- 
est nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  perfectly  able  to  cope  with 
all  other  nations  on  the  simple  principles  of  human  brotherhood 
and  honesty ;  that  protection,  so-called,  was  only  protection  for 
knaves,  never  for  honest  laboring  men ;  that  Free  Trade,  pure  and 
simple,  with  one  single  tax  on  each  individual's  income,  was  the  only 
true  policy  for  this  nation  to  pursue  on  that  head.  I  am  not  to 
argue  that  here.  The  Globe  will  argue  it  sooner  or  later,  and  in 
new  light,  as  usual.  Is  the  Democratic  party  equal  to  this  ?  I 
doubt  it.  My  good  friend  Mr.  Wharton  Barker,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  many  other  excellent  Pennsylvanians  dream  that  the  tidal 
wave  simply  affirms  the  protest  of  honesty  against  dishonesty,  and 
that,  of  course,  the  Tariff  is  still  in  God's  keeping.  I  think  the  devil 
has  his  own  child,  the  Tariff,  by  the  neck,  and  will  strangle  the 
brat  in  a  little  while.     We  shall  see. 

I  am  as  much  amazed  and  amused  as  anybody  over  this  fall 
of  the  Balaam  crowd.  When,  in  Globe  Notes  of  No.  4,  I  assured 
the  Hon.  Frank  Hatton  that  the  brood  of  Tariff  knaves  repre- 
sented by  him  would  be  burned  to  death  soon  enough  without  my 
aid,  I  did  not  dream  that  the  rascals  would  so  soon  find  the  flames- 
Of  course,  The  Globe  does  not  believe  in  "  literal  hell-fire,"  and, 
in  fact,  it  uses  all  these  harsh  terms  in  the  kindliest  and  most 
charitable  spirit  of  a  brother-man.  We  all  need  pity  at  times 
This  time  it  is  the  millionaires  who  have  fallen  into  the  pit  they 
had  dug  for  the  laboring  man.  Let  us  not  crow,  but  set  the 
thieves  a  good  example.  I  do  not  rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  the  Re" 
publican  party,  but  in  the  hope  of  its  redemption  through  nobler 
purposes  and  better  ideas. 

Having  given  so  much  space  in  these  Globe  Notes  to  pettifog- 
gers and  politicians,  but  little  space  is  left  for  the  hosts  of  friendly 
words  and  kindly  criticisms  that  have  come  to  me  since  the  issue 
of  No.  4.  As  typical  of  what  the  better  classes  of  clergymen  are 
saying  about  The  Globe,  I  give  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Bishop 
Whitaker,  of  this  city : 

Diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 
Episcopal  Rooms,  1102  Walnut  Street,       • 

Philadelphia,  September  2^,  1890. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Thorne  : — I  have  found  The  Globe  very  invigo- 
rating reading.     I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  everything  that 
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has  been  in  it,  but  there  has  been  much  which  I  have  cordially 
approved. 

1  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  five  dollars,  for  which  please  send 

The  Globe  to  me  at  4027  Walnut  St.,  and  to  Rev. 

Faithfully  yours, 

0.  W.  Whitaker. 

As  indicating  what  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  country  think  of 
The  Globe,  the  following  may  be  as  a  lamp  to  some  unsteady 
eyes.  The  Globe  does  not  need  these  "Aids  to  Faith,"  but  some 
of  its  readers  may  find  them  helpful. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  September  20,  1890. 

Friend  W.  H.  T.  : — Instant  is  the  inspiration  from  September- 
November  Globe,  received  this  morning.  Have  been  captivated 
by  that  outspoken,  deeply  searching  Carnegie-Bellamy  thrust. 
Most  searching,  critical,  truth-telling,  yet  sincere,  and  not  of  the 
ad-captandum  phrase,  are  all  the  lines  in  that  first  article,  and 
embodied  in  the  "  Sonata  "  review. 

That  "  Tolstoi  Scare  "  is  a  new  revelation  to  me,  and  the  ex- 
cathedra  sentence  from  pious  authority  has  had  world-wide  effects 
— a  sort  of  estoppel  upon  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Not  a 
whisper  have  I  heard  until  your  dissecting-knife  probes  to  a  moral 
tissue.  Am  enjoying  the  fresh,  clearly-cut,  unique  reviews  from 
the  editorial  pen.  Ever  renewed  is  the  miracle  of  your  brighten- 
ing genius,  all-encompassing  literary  and  philosophical  analyses, 
and  bold  trend,  without  toning  "  to  please,"  upon  so  many  fields 
as  a  critique. 

You  press  the  so-called  preacher  close,  etc.,  later.  Have  scat- 
tered The  Gloi^e  to  many.  Some  of  our  leading  attorneys  have 
commended  it  highly  in  every  phase,  and  litterateurs  wonder  at 
the  miracle  of  such  varied  thought  from  one  so  wealthy  brain. 

Yours  thankfully, 

DeLancey  Crittenden. 

Were  it  proper  to  do  so,  I  could  publish  letters  from  several 
noble  and  gifted  women  who  have  written  to  me  freely  of  their 
appreciation  of  The  Globe,  they  and  their  mothers  reading  it 
aloud  together,  and  seeing  a  sort  of  new  light  and  life  therein,  all 
very  gratifying  to  me. 

The  newspaper  critics  throughout  the  country  were  more  gener- 
ous in  space  and  spirit  over  No.  4  than  they  had  been  toward  any 
one  of  thfe  preceding  numbers.  In  fact,  I  could  fill  several  pages 
of  The  Globe  with  notices  of  this  number  from  the  Philadelphia 
papers  alone,  some  of  them  having  theretofore  treated  The  Globe 
with  a  sort  of  silent'suspicion.     I  am  always  sorry  for  blind  peo- 
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pie,  God's  own  clear  light  shining  around  them,  and  yet  they 
cannot  see.  Patience.  Over  and  over  again,  with  silence  only  *aa 
their  benediction,  God's  angels  come — even  to  despairing  and  pov- 
erty-stricken editors  of  advanced  reviews.  In  fact,  if  I  recollect, 
it  was  right  on  the  heels  of  the  devil's  departure  that  the  angels 
ministered  to  one  of  old.     Queer,  isn't  it? 

In  this  number  I  shall  give  but  one  word  from  the  critics,  but 
that  is  a  right  noble  one,  and  precious  to  me,  as  it  comes  from  a 
fellow-townsman,  with  whom,  as  with  the  rest,  I  have  no  influence 
but  that  which  flows  from  having  tried,  through  many  years,  to  do 
constantly  the  duty  that  lay  nearest  me,  and  not  to  disgrace  the 
calling  or  work  laid  upon  my  hands.  The  following  notice  is 
from  the  Philadelphia  Record  : 

"  The  fourth  number  of  The  Globe,  conducted  by  Mr.  William 
Henry  Thorne,  of  this  city,  completes  the  first  volume  of  a  maga- 
zine as  original  in  conception  as  it  has  been  brilliant  in  its  treat- 
ment of  social  problems,  in  its  criticism  of  literature  and  politics, 
and  in  its  plea  for  a  higher  and  a  purer  individual  and  national  life 
and  closer  recognition  of  man's  relation  to  the  eternal  verities  of 
the  universe.  It  says  much  for  Mr.  Thorne  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  stamp  his  personality  so  vividly  on  almost  every 
page,  and  that,  in  the  wide  range  of  subjects  which  he  has  chosen, 
there  has  been  something  for  almost  every  student  and  thinker. 
His  earnestness,  his  appeals  for  higher  motive  in  human  action, 
and  his  faith  in  the  growth  of  more  liberal  spiritual  thought,  may 
only  be  part  of  what  a  scoffer  has  called  an  "  iridescent  dream :  " 
but  the  world  is  the  better  to-day  for  such  dreamers  and  patient 
waiters  and  watchers.  Even  if  it  is  not  possible  always  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Thorne  in  his  conclusions,  his  honesty  of  purpose  cannot 
be  questioned,  and  no  one  need  labor  under  any  doubt  as  to  his 
convictions  or  his  meaning." 

The  next  number  of  The  Globe  will  contain  the  following 
among  other  important  articles:  A  continuation  of  "Zume,"  by 
Bishop  Kingby ;  "  Records  of  Dream  Life,"  by  Edward  E.  Cothran ; 
"A  Vindication  of  Foreigners  and  of  the  Roman  Church  " — a  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Seaver — by  John  J.  Farren;  "Too  Much  Law,"  by 
Charles  M.  Skinner;  "Bismarck  versus  Frederick  III,"  by  the 
Editor;  "Lives  and  Estimates  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  by  Roland 
Ringwalt;  and  various  short,  spicy  and  timely  papers  by  the 
Editor  and  other  able  writers. 

Thus,  with  the  compliments  of  the  season,  The  Globe  moves 
into  the  light  of  another  year,  most  earnestly  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions from  all  readers  who  have  not  as  yet  subscribed. 

W.  H.  Thorne. 


FOUNDATIONLESS, 


I  SMILED  to  see  a  dainty  maiden's  joy, 

Rippling  o'er  rosy  lips  and  dewy  eyes; 

Its  tiny  source  so  slender ;  I,  grown  wise, 
Knew  it  as  trivial  as  a  childish  toy. 
"To-morrow  night,"  she  whispered,  vainly  coy, 

'*  I  sing  a  trill,  in  prima-donna  guise. 

Till  eager  plaudits  from  the  crowd  arise !  " 
Thus  vanity  and  love  of  show  destroy 
The  singer— and  the  artist.     Ornament, 

111  chosen,  wrecks  our  workers  and  their  work; 
Sense  is  old-fashioned,  and  the  New  World  bent 

On  baseless  building  wherein  perils  lurk. 
Pulpit  and  press  are  draped  in  silly  frills, 
Yea,  one  and  all  of  us  are  singing  trills ! 

Caroline  D.  Swan. 


ROBERT  BROWNING. 


Thou  wast  not  a  god;  thou  wast  not  great,  grand, 

Majestic,  masterful,  as  on  each  hand 

Thy  new,  adoring  worshipers  now  dream; 

Thy  magic  wand  of  golden,  sunlit  gleam 

Was  not  the  tender,  passionate,  intense. 

Fire-fed,  lightning-breathing,  tragic  suspense 

Twixt  life  and  death,  twixt  high  heaven  and  hell, 

Where  Shakespeare  weaved  his  tangled,  endless  spell 

Of  deathless  love  and  deathless  mystery. 

Fed  by  the  ceaseless  music  of  the  §ea. 

Thou  wast  no  siren  of  the  soulless  air. 

Playing  thy  music  by  the  old  laws,  fair 

To  the  ear,  but  to  thought  despicable. 

Though  some  have  called  thee  inexplicable. 

Nay,  though  we  search  the  ages  well  and  long. 

Our  Shakespeare  stands  alone  ;  no  soul  of  song 

In  demon  madness  leaping  the  mountains. 

And  breaking  into  stars  their  fountains, 

Save  Byron's,  lives  among  the  choirs  of  men 

Or  nngels ;  nor  robed  as  Milton's,  when 

He  saw  the  hills  invisible  ;  for  love. 

For  perfect  beauty  of  the  world,  the  dove 

Of  peace,  and  all  that  men  call  art  divine, 

Keigns  Tennyson  where  England's  light  doth  shine  ; 

And  yet  not  one  of  these  hath  caught  thy  light, 

The  light  of  Calvary,  in  love  and  might. 

In  deathless  heart  of  man  ;  t<o,  so  the  glow 

Of  thy  new  song  shall  ever  onward  flow.  W.  H.  Thorn e. 
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BISMARCK  VERSUS  FREDERICK  III 


The  following  article  was  written  during  the  year  1888,  while 
Bismarck  was  still  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  seemed  to  have 
even  the  royal  family  of  Germany  under  his  feet.  In  view  of  the 
developments  of  the  last  two  years,  many  of  its  predictions  now 
read  like  prophecies  fulfilled.  Early  in  the  year  1890,  when  the 
world  was  still  expecting  Bismarck  to  visit  England  and  to  return 
to  power  -at  Berlin,  I  wrote  an  editorial  for  a  leading  Philadelphia 
newspaper,  under  the  title  of  Victoria  Triumphant,  taking  the 
ground  that  he  never  would  visit  England  again,  and  never  would 
return  to  power ;  that  Victoria  and  her  daughter,  the  Empress 
Frederick  of  Germany,  had  out-diplomatized  the  old  man,  beaten 
him  at  his  own  game ;  had  him  under  their  feet  and  meant  to 
keep  him  there.  He  simply  has  had,  and  now  has,  his  own  re- 
ward. 

Cut  to  its  quick,  the  now  almost  forgotten  conflict  between 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Frederick  III  was  the  old,  world-wide  con- 
flict between  simple  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  selfish  ambition 
on  the  other.  In  certain  aspects  of  it  this  latest  German  struggle 
was  particularly  odious,  from  the  fact  that  the  claims  of  justice 
were  uttered  in  behalf  of  the  dead,  while  the  claims  of  ambition 
were  urged  by  a  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  covered  with 
riches,  glory  and  honor  by  the  family  of  the  very  man  whose 
grave  and  name  and  memory  he  seemed  willing  to  rob  of  the 
plainest  justice  due  them. 
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A  still  more  despicable  feature  of  this  conflict  was  seen  in  the 
fact  that  under  the  training  of  Bismarck,  the  injustice  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Frederick  III  was  for  a  while  done  and  sanctioned  against 
nature  also  by  the  hand  and  imperial  power  of  Frederick's  own 
son.  The  commonest,  most  revered  and  most  universal  instincts 
cry  out  against  such  hardness,  and  the  world  very  naturally  doubts 
whether  the  methods  of  a  man  who  would  train  and  encourage  a 
son  to  dishonor  his  father  and  mother  can  possibly  come  to  any 
good  end.  Moreover,  the  utter  folly  of  this  fight  on  the  part  of 
Prince  Bismarck  is  palpable,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  an 
age  of  enlightenment  and  freedom,  that  the  questions  at  issue 
belong  to  a  period  literally  covered  with  written  and  reliable  testi- 
mony, so  that  the  truth  in  the  case  will  inevitably  be  eventually 
told,  and  fully  told — cannot,  in  the  long  run,  be  suppressed  by 
any  man  or  king. 

The  most  amusing  and,  in  a  sense,  the  most  pitiable  phase  of 
the  Bismarck-Frederick  conflict  was  the  truckling  sycophancy  of 
average  German  journalism,  which,  for  the  last  forty  years  and  up 
to  the  latest  hour,  has,  by  turns,  and  with  about  equal  cowardice 
and  ignorance,  abused  Bismarck  as  an  upstart  junker  incarnation 
of  the  devil,  or  worshiped  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  German 
Fatherland.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  Bismarck  has  always  de- 
spised the  power  of  the  press,  and  at  the  same  time  used  it  to  do 
his  vilest  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  German 
journalists  have  lived,  and  are  still  living,  under  a  monarchy, 
where  any  real  freedom  of  speech  has  been,  and  is  now,  liable  to 
land  the  speaker  in  jail,  and  that  German  journalists,  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  are  not  exactly  thirsting  for  martyrdom.  So  one 
should  not  conclude  too  hastily  that  the  recent  attitude  of  the 
German  press  in  championing  the  cause  of  Bismarck  as  against 
the  dead  Frederick  is  positive  proof  of  Carlyle's  famous  gospel, 
that  success  is  the  only  real  god  worshiped  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

It  is,  in  fact,  at  once  safer  and  more  charitable  to  suppose  that 
many  of  the  ample,  wordy  oblations  oflfered  at  the  Bismarck 
altar  were  paid — on  the  old  Calvinistic,  Roman,  Greek  and  Egyptian 
theory — viz.,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods — that  is,  the  prince- 
ling gods. 

The  differences  between  Bismarck  and  the  late  Emperor  Fred- 
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€rick  III  are  of  at  least  twenty-five  years'  standing,  and  there  are 
indications  enough  that  they  grew  acuter  throughout  the  best  half 
of  Frederick's  life,  and  intensified  themselves  up  to  the  very  hour 
of  his  death. 

They  were  and  are  differences  involving  the  very  theory  and 
essence  and  practice  of  government;  but  as  Bismarck  was  in 
power  and  had  his  way  throughout  all  those  years,  and  as  his  way 
has,  in  the  main,  been  crowned  with  brilliant  success,  though  by 
no  means  due  mainly  to  him,  and  as  Frederick  was  Crown  Prince 
during  those  years,  so  hedged  about  with  the  protections  and  glory 
that  surround  a  king,  and  was  liable,  moreover,  at  any  moment  to 
become  Bismarck's  absolute  master,  the  great  statesman  was  too 
shrewed  to  wage  open  warfare  with  the  Crown  Prince  during  his 
lifetime,  hence  waited  till  he  was  dead,  and  until  his  son  had  been 
poisoned  by  unnatural  hatred  before  attacking  the  character  and 
memory  of  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  German  kings,  and 
doing  dishonor  to  his  widow  and  her  children.  Since  the  writ- 
ing of  this  article,  the  present  Emperor  William  appears  to  have 
been  born  again. 

Bismarck  was  never  in  the  habit  of  making  fine  moral  discrim- 
inations, except  in  criticising  his  opponents.  In  such  cases  he 
always  reasoned  with  the  spiritual  insight  and  power  of  a  prophet. 
But,  like  all  great  fighters,  he  would  strike  the  enemy  anywhere 
and  anyhow  if  the  blow  only  brought  victory. 

Early  in  his  career,  while  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament 
at  Berlin,  1847-1849,  and  later,  and  while  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Diet  at  Frankfurt,  1851,  Herr  von  Bismarck  "  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  Kreuz-Zeitung,  and  received  payment  for  his 
articles ;"  and  Herr  von  Unruh,  President  of  the  Berlin  Constit- 
uent Assembly,  writing  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  October,  1881, 
but  referring  to  the  earlier  periods,'  says  :  "  I  knew  that  Bismarck 
was  closely  connected  with  the  Kreuz-Zeitung,  and  once  asked  him 
how  he  could  allow  this  print  to  teem,  as  it  did,  with  calumnies 
and  lies,  not  even  sparing  honest  women.  Bismarck  replied  that 
he  also  was  averse  to  that  kind  of  thing,  but  he  was  told  that  in 
such  a  struggle  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  and  my  remark  that 
such  weapons  sullied  those  who  used  them  had  no  effect.  I  might 
have  then  concluded  from  the  incident  that  Bismarck  was  not  very 
scriipulous  in  the  choice  of  means  to  achieve  a  definite  end." 

No  doubt  the  widow  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  III  has  had 
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opportunities  enough  of  reaching  the  same  conclusion  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  her  life. 

We  must  not,  however,  any  of  us  too  hastily  condemn  this  man. 
He  is  very  much  like  other  enormously  successful  persons  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  in  all  centuries ;  and  he  has  many  points 
of  resemblance,  especially  in  the  lower  side  of  his  nature,  to  mill- 
ions of  persons  not  so  enormously  successful  in  this  world. 

No  doubt  the  Empress  Frederick,  with  her  proud,  Guelph 
ways,  often  irritated  the  great  man ;  but  no  amount  of  irritation 
should  ever  have  made  him  false  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
Frederick,  and  no  just  excuse  ever  can  be  framed  for  so  much  of 
his  influence  as  is  responsible  for  the  once  unnatural  attitude  of 
the  present  Emperor  William  toward  both  his  father  and  his 
mother. 

No  Prussian  army,  no  church  faith,  is  strong  enough  to  conquer 
the  world's  contempt  for  the  unfilial  and  unnatural  conduct  of  a 
child.  And  a  child  grown  to  manhood,  and  seated  on  one  of  the 
proudest  thrones  in  the  world,  is  all  the  more  bound  to  honor  his 
father  and  mother.  It  is  one  of  the  primal  obligations  of  nature 
— one  of  the  first  commandments  of  God — and  no  statesman, 
prince  or  chancellor  of  any  German  or  other  empire,  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded, or  will  ever  succeed,  in  the  long  run,  if  found  fighting 
against  nature  and  the  Almighty. 

Modern  statesmen,  editors  and  philosophers  are  apt  to  smile 
complacently  at  these  things  as  "  altruisms,"  then  to  fling  their 
ballot-boxes,  Maine-laws,  armies  and  intrigues  at  the  same  as  if 
they  were  not  altruisms  at  all.  This  is  the  hopeless  business 
Prince  Bismarck  was  engaged  in  toward  the  close  of  his  official 
career.  But  the  quarrel  between  him  and  the  late  Frederick  is 
deep  and  old. 

Hcrr  Bismarck  had  already  laughed  to  scorn  all  modern  theo- 
ries of  education — Prussian  and  others — as  far  as  he  was  person- 
ally concerned ;  had  scattered  his  wild  oats  in  the  place  of  such 
education,  gotten  married  and  settled  down ;  had  served  his 
country  in  the  old  Prussian  Parliaments  at  Berlin,  his  king  as 
secretary  of  Prussian  legation  in  the  quasi-diplomatic  and  quasi- 
parliamentary  German  Diet  at  Frankfurt ;  had  acted  as  the  king's 
Minister  to  Russia,  and  served  on  various  royal  and  private  mis- 
sions to  France,  England  and  Austria,  when,  in  September,  1862, 
he  was  summoned  by  telegraph  back  from  a  pleasure  tour  through 
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Italy  and  Spain  to  become  Chief  Minister  of  King  William  of 
Prussia,  late  Emperor  William  I  of  Germany. 

To  all  careful  students  it  is  now  clear  that  Bismarck  had  a 
splendid  mental  genius  from  the  start.  He  could  with  appropri- 
<ite  study  have  as  readily  become  the  greatest  German  writer  of 
the  nineteenth  century  as  he  became  incomparably  the  greatest 
•German  statesman.  The  press  and  the  wise  men  of  Germany, 
however,  were  by  no  means  of  this  opinion  at  any  stage  of  Bis- 
marck's elevation,  from  1847  to  1866.  After  Sadowa  he  had  pretty 
much  his  own  way  and  all  the  glory  a  man  can  crave.  That  very 
much  of  this  glory  belonged  all  the  while  to  Generals  von  Roon 
and  von  Moltke,  and  not  a  little  of  it  to  Frederick  III,  all  careful 
students  of  history  have  very  well  known ;  and  years  ago  the 
writer  of  this  article  said  as  much  in  various  published  and  un- 
published criticisms. 

Intelligent  people  are  all  familiar  with  the  struggle  that  took 
place  in  1862,  and  continued  from  1862  to  1866,  between  King 
W^illiam  of  Prussia  and  his  Parliament.  Though  very  unlike  in 
almost  every  particular,  this  was  but  a  Prussian  echo  of  the  strug- 
gle that  was  fought  out  between  Charles  Stuart  and  his  English 
Parliament  two  hundred  years  earlier ;  more  accurately  it  was  only 
A  revival  of  the  struggle  that  had  in  1848  well-nigh  cost  every 
king  in  Germany  and  Europe  his  precious  head  and  crown.  It  is 
not  the  province  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits 
of  an  unconstitutional  absolute  monarchical  and  a  constitutional 
monarchical  or  a  democratic  form  of  government.  In  1848  the 
German  people,  including  all  the  best  moral  and  intellectual  forces 
in  Germany,  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  them,  as  for  other 
peoples,  either  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  a  constitutional  monarchy 
or  the  still  broader  liberties  of  democracy. 

Herr  Bismarck  was,  from  the  start,  an  absolute  monarchist,  with 
an  utter  contempt  for  all  mere  scholarship  and  written  constitu- 
tions, with  equal  contempt  for  all  ballot-boxes,  with  no  sense  of  or 
respect  for  the  so-called  rights  of  the  people,  and  a  believer  only 
in  the  material  force  of  the  Prussian  army.  Hence  he  <Jounseled 
King  William  to  disregard  the  votes  of  the  Prussian  Parliament 
in  1862,  and  to  raise  money  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  the  Prussian  army  regardless  of  Parliamentary  action,  believing 
no  doubt  that  eventually  the  end  would  justify  the  means.  The 
-end  did  justify  the  means,  and  in  the  place  of  being  the  most 
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abused  man  in  Germany,  Bismarck  became  a  god  in  the  eyes  and 
worship  of  his  countrymen. 

The  thing  that  concerns  us  here  is  that  at  this  acute  point  in 
Prussian  and  German  history  the  then  Crown  Prince  Frederick — a 
married  man  already  in  the  maturity  of  life,  and  when  the  pres* 
ent  Emperor  William  was  a  boy  six  or  seven  years  old — did,  from 
conscientious  and  patriotic  motives,  openly  oppose  Bismarck's 
theories  and  schemes.  In  a  word,  Frederick  III,  though  every 
inch  a  royal  Prussian,  and  one  of  the  coolest  and  bravest  of  gener- 
als since  Frederick  the  Great,  was  also,  from  the  start,  a  believer 
in  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  believed  in  parliaments ;  had  re- 
spect for  the  culture  and  scholarship  and  rights  of  the  German 
people,  as  well  as  for  the  rights  and  power  of  the  Prussian  army  ^ 
and  herein  is  seen  the  radical  difference  between  these  two  men. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  petticoat  government  or  of  female  influ- 
ence on  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  nor  is  it  true  that  Frederick 
was  English  because  his  wife  was  English,  or  that  his  English 
sympathies  governed  his  judgment,  as  all  Germans  now  put  it. 
Much  less  is  it  true  that  English  royal  blood — bad  as  that  is — has 
in  any  way  deteriorated  the  blood  of  the  Hohenzollern  kings.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  all  the  English-speaking  races  are,  in  this 
century,  believers  in  a  constitutional  monarchy  or  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  and  to  that  extent  Frederick  was  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  English-speaking  races  or  nations.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  in  1848,  and  now,  the  better  intelligence  of  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many was  and  is  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  or  a  de- 
mocracy as  well. 

It  is  Bismarck  and  not  Frederick  or  the  best  soul  of  the  German 
people  that  has  been  false  to  the  liberty  and  law  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  and  Bismarck  has  only  made  his  tyranny  respectable  by 
success — say  by  temporary  success — for  no  man  dreams  that 
walls  so  l)uilt  can  long  stand  the  winds  of  heaven  or  the  attacks  of 
modern  civilization.  And  this  is  why  Bismarck  raged  like  a  mad- 
man at  the  published  extracts  from  Frederick's  diary.  No  tyrant 
has  ever  respected  the  rights  of  man  or  woman,  living  or  dead ; 
and  all  tyrants  have  always  raved  or  trembled  when  the  truth 
concerning  them  was  about  to  be  told. 

Mr.  Charles  Lowe,  a  slavish  enough  apologist  for  the  Chancellor,^ 
referring  to  this  older  crisis,  vol.  i,  page  298,  of  his  "  Prince  Bis- 
"marck,"  says  :  "And  now  the  voice  of  protest  and  criticism,  which 
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had  been  silenced  in  Parliament,  grew  loud  and  ever  louder 
in  the  press ;  but  the  press,  in  its  turn,  was  promptly  muzzled 
,  .  .  the  deputies  were  prosecuted,  the  bench  was  brow-beaten, 
the  whole  machinery  of  official  coercion  was  set  agoing ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  government  began  to  go  too  far — so  far  that  even  the  Crown 
Prince  publicly  protested  against  its  action  as  dangerous  to  the 
throne  and  his  succession  to  it,  and  fell  into  temporary  disgrace  in 
consequence." 

In  a  word,  the  conflict  of  the  diary  is  deep  and  old,  as  we  said ; 
and  the  time  was  when  the  intelligence  of  Germany  was  with  the 
Crown  Prince  and  against  Bismarck. 

Von  Moltke,  Frederick  and  others  whipped  the  Austrians  at 
Sadowa,  the  French  at  Sedan,  and  Bismarck  got  the  glory.  In  a 
sense  it  belonged  to  him.  In  a  deeper  sense  it  belonged  to  Fred- 
erick as  well. 

As  a  soldier  Frederick  first  achieved  distinction  at  Sadowa 
in  the  war  with  Austria,  in  1866.  This  struggle  lasted  only 
seven  weeks,  but  it  was  remarkable  as  a  military  movement.  When 
war  became  inevitable  the  Prussian  King  marched  against  Austria 
with  great  celerity.  The  Prussian  forces  consisted  of  three  sepa- 
rate armies — the  army  of  Bohemia,  100,000  men.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles;  the  army  of  Silesia,  116,000  men,  under  the  Crown 
Prince ;  and  the  army  of  the  Elbe,  40,000  men,  under  von  Bitten- 
field — in  all  256,000  men.  Von  Moltke  had  the  supreme  com- 
mand, but  both  the  King  and  Bismarck  were  with  the  commander- 
in-chief.     Moltke's  plan  was  :  "  March  separately ;  strike  together." 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  campaign  to  anticipate  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  Austria's  allies,  and  to  prevent  the  forces  of  South 
Germany  from  joining  those  of  Austria.  The  Austrians  were  in 
Bohemia,  and  as  the  German  armies  approached,  they  retired  into 
Koenigsgratz.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  crossed  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier on  the  23d  of  June.  Six  days  later  he  was  joined  by  the 
army  of  the  Elbe  at  Gitschin.  The  Crown  Prince  was  a  day's 
march  distant  at  Koeniginlof.  This  continued  to  be  the  relative 
position  of  the  Prussian  forces  until  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle,  when  Colonel  von  Frankenstein,  after  a  hard  ride,  ar- 
rived at  the  Crown  Prince's  headquarters  with  the  King's  command 
to  join  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 

The  battle  of  Sadowa,  or  Koenigsgratz  began  at  8  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  July  3,  1866.     At  first  the  contest  was  nearly  evei^? 
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spite  of  the  terrible  havoc  of  the  new  Prussian  needle-gun,  then 
brought  to  bear  for  the  first  time  upon  an  enemy.  Up  to  1  o'clock 
the  result  seemed  doubtful.  The  King  was  anxious.  "Would 
that  the  Crown  Prince  would  come !"  he  exclaimed.  Bismarck, 
too,  was  disturbed,  but  Moltke  was  serene.  The  Chancellor  offered 
the  commander-in-chief  a  cigar ;  and  as  the  great  soldier  carefully 
selected  the  best  one  in  Bismarck's  case,  the  statesmen  felt  renewed 
confidence.  But  still  the  Crown  Prince  had  not  come,  and  every 
eye  was  stretched  to  catch  a  sign  of  his  approach.  Suddenly  Bis- 
marck lowered  his  glasses,  and  called  attention  to  certain  lines  in 
the  distance.  They  were  pronounced  to  be  furrows.  "  They  are 
not  furrows,"  Bismarck  said  ;  "  the  spaces  are  not  equal ;  they  are 
advancing  lines." 

It  was  the  Crown  Prince's  army  which,  owing  to  the  condition 
of  the  roads,  had  found  nine  hours  necessary  to  the  forced  march. 
The  Crown  Prince  lost  not  a  moment  in  getting  into  action — the 
battle  was  won,  and  the  honor  of  winning  it  was  largely  his.  The 
battle  closed  at  4  o'clock,  resulting  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Austri- 
ans,  who  lost  40,000  killed  and  wounded,  20,000  prisoners  and  147 
guns.  The  Prussian  loss  was  estimated  at  10,000.  After  the  vic- 
tory the  Crown  Prince  met  the  King  on  the  battle-field.  The  latter 
embraced  his  son  affectionately  and  decorated  him  with  Prussia's 
highest  military  order,  "  Pour  le  Merite."  This  meeting  is  one  of 
the  most  memorable  events  in  the  life  of  the  Crown  Prince.  Among 
the  pictures  in  the  Emporer's  album  is  one  representing  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  Crown  Prince  of  the  "  Pour  le  Merite "  on  the 
battle-field  at  Koenigsgratz. 

In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  the  Crown  Prince  performed  his  last 
military  service  in  the  field,  again  displaying  great  abilities  as  a 
soldier.  The  events  of  that  struggle  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most 
readers  of  contemporary  history.  War  was  declared  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1870,  and  immediately  the  best  trained  and  most  thor- 
oughly equipped  army  of  modern  times  was  concentrated  upon 
the  frontier.  As  in  the  Austrian  campaign,  the  German  forces 
were  divided  into  three  armies  under  the  command  of  General 
Steinmetz,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  the  Crown  Prince.  At 
the  outset  the  army  under  Steinmetz,  as  the  right  wing,  took  up 
its  position  near  Treves;  that  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
occupied  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  and  that  of  the  Crown  Prince 
gathered  on  the  frontier  of  Baden,  between  Mannheim  and  Ras- 
tadt. 
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The  Emperor  left  Berlin  for  the  field  on  the  31st  of  July,  accom- 
panied by  Moltke  and  Bismarck,  and  established  his  headquarters 
temporarily  at  Mentz.  In  the  meantime,  the  French  army  had 
concentrated  on  the  Rhine,  the  First  Corps,  under  MacMahon, 
being  posted  at  Strasburg ;  the  Fifth,  under  Failly,  near  Bitsch  J 
Ihe  Third,  under  Bazaine,  at  Metz ;  the  Second,  under  Frossard, 
near  St.  Avoid,  on  the  Prussian  frontier ;  and  the  Fourth,  under 
Ladmirault,  near  Thionville,  with  the  reserves  at  Nancy  and 
•Chalons. 

The  German  armies  began  to  move  forward  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, the  Crown  Prince's  army  taking  the  initiative.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Weisenberg  his  advance  guard  was  attacked  by  the 
French  under  General  Douay,  and  the  first  serious  conflict  of  the 
war  occurred,  the  French  being  repulsed  and  their  general  killed. 
The  next  day  the  Crown  Prince  pressed  forward  to  Sulz,  and  on 
the  6th  reached  Worth,  where  MacMahon  was  waiting  to  receive 
him,  prepared  for  battle.  After  a  desperate  resistance  MacMahon's 
position  was  carried,  and  the  French  retreated  almost  in  a  panic. 

In  the  meantime,  the  armies  of  Steinmetz  and  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  had  effected  their  junction,  occupying  Saarbuck  and  driv- 
ing Frossard  from  his  position  at  Spichern-on  the  same  day  that 
the  Crown  Prince  defeated  MacMahon  at  Worth.  Metz  now  be- 
<?ame  the  objective  point  of  the  Germans,  where  Bazaine  had  been 
joined  by  the  shattered  corps  of  Frossard,  Ladmirault's  corps  from 
Thionville,  and  by  troops  under  Bourbaki  and  Canrobert.  The 
Crown  Prince  now  pressed  forward  to  join  the  armies  of  Stein- 
metz, and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  pursuing  MacMahon's  flying 
troops  through  the  passes  of  the  Vosges  and  capturing  Lutzelstein 
and  Lichtenberg  on  the  way.  The  junction  of  the  three  armies 
was  eff'ected  on  the  11th,  and  on  the  14th  the  entire  force  advanced 
to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Metz. 

Like  his  father,  Frederick  was  a  soldier ;  he  was  also  a  nian.  He 
believed  in  the  Prussian  army  as  thoroughly  as  Bismarck  did,  but 
he  also  believed  that  the  army  and  his  father's  throne  could  be 
maintained  and  sustained  and  made  victorious  with  and  by  the 
consent  and  good- will  of  the  Prussian  and  German  people  without 
denying  all  human  rights  and  inviting  the  ill-will  of  the  world. 

Blinded  by  Bismarckian  success,  and  forgetful  or  ignorant  of 
human  history,  the  German  people,  especially  German  journalists, 
have  lately  treated  the  dead  Frederick  and  his  diary  and  the  pub- 
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lishing  of  extracts  therefrom  as  if  they  were  all  matters  to  be 
judged  by  English  or  German  personal  prejudices.  But  the  widow 
of  Frederick  and  her  children  and  their  old  grandmother,  Queen 
Victoria,  are  not  to  blame  for  Frederick's  convictions  or  his  ability 
or  his  diary.  The  nineteenth  century  is  to  blame  for  all  this. 
They  are  all  genuine  chips  of  modern  times.  If  constitutional 
government  and  liberty  have  any  claims  on  the  world,  Frederick 
should  be  honored  and  not  despised.  I  am  not  a  special  pleader 
for  constitutional  monarchies  or  democracies.  If  I  had  to  make 
choice  between  government  by  the  mind  and  will  of  one  great 
man  like  Bismarck  and  any  constitutional  monarchy  or  democracy 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  this  hour,  I  am  not  sure  but  I  would 
choose  the  absolute  Bismarckian  monarchy.  But  modern  civiliza- 
tion does  not  even  look  that  way.  Modern  civilization — German, 
American,  English,  French — everywhere  believes,  or  professes  to 
believe,  in  ballot-boxes,  votes  of  the  people,  will  and  wisdom  of 
the  people,  liberty  and  constitutionalism,  written  and  unwritten 
constitutions. 

Modern  civilization  believes  not  only  in  constitutions  for  states 
and  nations,  but  in  written  constitutions,  printed,  telephoned,  type- 
written, copper-plated,  engrossed  and  gilded  constitutions  for  every 
form  of  wash-tub  and  debating  society.  Bismarck  hated  it  all.  The 
late  Frederick  III  believed  in  much  of  it,  and  hence  modern  civili- 
zation should,  at  least,  be  loyal  to  its  own.  No  doubt  the  best 
government,  the  best  thought  lies  somewhere  between  these  two 
extremes.  If  von  Moltke  and  Frederick  had  been  whipped  at 
Sadowa,  Bismarck  would  have  been  worse  thought  of  than  the 
first  Napoleon,  but  Frederick  would  still  have  been  respected  by 
the  whole  German  people.  There  are  grounds  for  respect  that  are 
deeper  than  the  accidents  of  war.  And  all  this  is  involved  in  the 
furore  made  over  the  publishing  of  a  few  extracts  from  Frederick's 
diary.     The  questions  at  issue  are  by  no  means  ended  or  solved. 

Berlin  correspondents  of  American  newspapers  have  frequently 
"  written  up  "  the  German  issue  as  if  the  present  German  Empire 
was  the  first  Europe  had  ever  known,  and  as  if  this  one  was- 
bound  to  be  immortal.  But  there  have  been  German  empires  and 
empires  in  Europe  for  a  thousand  years,  some  of  them  far  larger 
and  more  compact  and  comparatively  omnipotent  than  the  present 
Bismarckian  empire ;  and  spite  of  the  latest  phases  of  compact 
between  Prussian-Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  which,  after  all,  are 
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but  fragments  of  Charlemagne's  one  great  Franco-German  Empire, 
should  Russia,  France  and  England  and  America  unite  against  this 
Bismarck  compact — and  there  are  many  reasons  why  they  should 
do  so — it  simply  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  present  German 
Empire  and  its  triple  compact  could,  and  might  be,  and  would  be, 
broken  to  fragments  again  inside  of  a  dozen  years. 

Make  me  absolute  monarch  of  Russia,  England,  France  and  the 
United  States  for  five  years,  and  I  will  in  a  good  cause  drive  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Italy  and  Turkey  pell-mell  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  and  were  this  the  place  or  time,  I  could  readily  point  out 
reasons  upon  reasons  why  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  compact 
should  be  made. 

At  bottom,  history  is  dependent  on  convictions,  moral  princi- 
ples, and  not  on  the  accidents  of  war.  And  spite  of  Bismarck's 
vengeance  on  Professor  Geff  ken  for  publishing  parts  of  Freder- 
ick's diary,  Unser  Fritz  will  by-and-by  not  be  called  "  mush  head  " 
by  the  German  people,  but  will  again  be  known  and  loved  by 
them,  mayhap,  when  Bismarck  and  his  son  Herbert  are  hated,  as 
all  tyrants  are  apt  to  be  hated  in  the  end. 

Only  lunatics  and  newspaper  correspondents  will  credit  Bismarck 
or  Frederick  III  with  originating  the  idea  of  a  great  German  em- 
pire. German  empires  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  had  existed 
many  centuries  before  either  of  these  gentlemen  was  born.  The 
very  Diet  or  Bund  at  Frankfurt,  to  which  Bismarck  was  sent  as 
Secretary  of  the  Prussian  representation  in  1851,  represented  a 
Federal  German  Empire,  "  founded  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815,"  and  was  composed  of  some  twenty-eight  or  thirty  king- 
doms, principalities  and  states  of  various  sizes. 

I  am  not  advocating  or  defending  that  or  any  other  German 
Diet.  It  was  a  loose  and  laughable  concern — most  Diets  are — 
but  it  was  the  stepping-stone  to  something  else,  and  the  question 
was,  What  should  that  something  else  be  ?  Both  Frederick  and 
Bismarck  and  every  sane  German  man  then  believed  in  some  im- 
proved German  empire  for  the  future.  Frederick  believed  in  secur- 
ing it  through  certain  means,  including  the  rights  of  man ;  Bis- 
marck believed  in  securing  it  through  other  means,  regardless  of 
the  rights  of  man.  And  it  is  the  height  of  presumption  and  folly 
to  conclude  that  Bismarck's  way  of  tyranny  was  the  only  way. 
Peter  drunk  sees  men  as  trees  walking.  Peter  sober,  after  a  while, 
sees  men  as  men.     We  are  not  Bismarck's  slaves. 
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While  Frederick  was  alive  and  Bismarck  was  in  power,  sustained 
by  the  Emperor  William  and  the  gratitude  of  United  Germany, 
though  the  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Crown  Prince  had  not  ceased,  it  was  held  back  and  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible.  Frederick  was  a  dutiful  son,  as  well  as  a  brave  man 
and  a  loyal  subject.     All  brave  sons  are  dutiful. 

Still,  the  conflict  went  on,  and  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
Bismarck,  under  the  guise  of  State  affairs,  interfered  in  all  Freder- 
ick's family  matters ;  constantly  treated  his  wife  with  disrespect, 
and  plainly  did  his  deepest,  latest  and  best  not  only  to  keep  Fred- 
erick off  the  German  throne,  but  to  make  his  oldest  son  an  unnat- 
ural, self-willed  mere  tyrant  child ;  and  whatever  influence  does 
this  is  finally  hated  of  gods  and  men. 

It  is  all  this  dift'erence  of  statesmanship,  all  this  bitter  and  petty 
personal  spite,  that  will  come  out  when  Frederick's  full  diary  is 
finally  published,  and  especially  when  his  widow  shall  have  passed 
away.  And  it  will  all  come  out  much  sooner  than  otherwise  if 
Bismarck  presses  the  widow  too  hard  and  forces  the  British  lion 
to  show  its  claws. 

Much  of  it  came  out  before  Bismarck  fell.  I  am  not  trying  to 
prove  Frederick  III  a  saint.  The  Hohenzollerns  are  not  built  that 
way.  He  was  not  born  of  saints.  He  was  not  surrounded  with  saints. 
Are  the  Bismarcks  angels  ?  Let  the  gods  answer,  as  they  will,  in 
due  time.  Say  that  Frederick  was  in  morality  simply  an  average 
German  man,  or  king ;  that  should  not  rob  him  of  the  simplest 
justice  due  to  the  living  or  the  dead.  I  am  not  partial  to  the 
British  lion.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  beast  that  deserves  to  be  shot 
over  and  over  again.  In  the  main  I  like  Bismarck  better  than  the 
British  lion;  but  truth  is  purer  and  dearer  to  me  than  all  of 
them ;  and  I  do  not  like  Bismarck  any  the  better  because,  in 
building  or  helping  to  build  a  new  German  Empire,  he  has  throt- 
tled German  liberty,  tried  to  cut  out  the  heart  of  the  Church,  and 
pursued  petty  warfares  against  the  true  instincts  of  parents  and 
children. 

Intelligent  Germans  all  know  that  Bismarck  would  have  parti- 
tioned France  as  Russia  has  partitioned  Poland.  The  compact 
between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  means  this  first 
of  all.  But  it  will  not  be  done,  all  the  same,  until  many  other 
partitions  likewise  are  done.  Frederick  III  had  no  such  ambition 
— had,  if  you  please,  too  much  sense  and  humanity  in  his  poor 
^'  mush  /i^td,"  as  his  old  friends  are  now  naming  that  head. 
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So  far  from  the  idea  of  the  German  Empire  originating  with 
Bismarck,  he  was  throughout  his  early  career  often  twitted  for  his 
hard  and  narrow  Prussian  provincialism.  When  once  asked  if 
Germany  was  not  a  larger  word  than  Prussia,  he  frankly  admitted 
that  it  was ;  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  a  loose-jointed 
Germany,  such  as  had  often  existed  before,  and  that  might  be  cut 
to  pieces  by  another  Napoleon,  was  not  a  safe  or  lovely  spot  to- 
dwell  in.  Nor  would  he  hear  to  any  strengthening  or  unifying  of 
Germany  with  Austria  and  the  Hapsburgs  as  the  imperial  head  and 
center  of  the  same.  He  would  not  either  risk  a  race  with  Austrian 
statesmanship  and  diplomacy  for  the  headship  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. Early  in  his  diplomatic  career  at  Frankfurt  he  had  to  swallow 
many  humiliating  taunts  and  insults  from  Count  Thun  and  other 
Austrian  representatives  in  the  Diet ;  and  heaven  only  knows  how 
much  of  the  intensity,  bitterness  and  prosperity  of  Bismarck's 
career  are  due  to  personal  hatreds  and  subtle  resolves  for  revenge. 

All  the  German  states  and  German  statesmen  throughout  Bis- 
marck's training  years  favored  and  labored  for  a  more  thoroughly 
united  German  Empire.  The  differences  throughout  Germany 
were  simply  differences  as  to  the  best  methods  of  attaining  the 
best  sort  of  a  German  empire,. and  what  state  and  family  should 
represent  the  imperial  head  of  it ;  by  what  right  and  authority,, 
human  or  divine,  that  head  should  be  chosen,  appointed  and 
obeyed. 

April  3,  1849,  a  deputation  of  political  notables  representing  a 
German  Congress  or  Parliament,  meeting  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  the  members  of  which  had  been  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
frage on  the  authority  of  writs  issued  by  the  German  kings  and 
princes,  including  Frederick  William  IV,  then  King  of  Prussia,. 
waited  upon  him  and  offered  him  the  Imperial  German  crown, - 
which  he  refused  to  accept  at  their  hands. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  whatever  political  influence  Bis- 
marck had  at  that  time,  was  exerted  to  its  utmost  alike  to  belittle 
this  same  German  Congress  and  to  persuade  the  Prussian  King 
not  to  accept  any  imperial  crown  offered  him  by  representatives 
from  the  same,  or  by  any  representatives  of  the  German  people. 

Bismarck  wisely  said,  "  If  you  accept  a  crown  at  the  hands  of  the 
people,  you  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  people's  slave.  By-and-by 
they  will  ask  you  something  you  do  not  want  to  grant,  and  being 
their  slave  you  cannot  refuse  them."     He  had  not  then,  and  never 
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has  had,  any  idea  that  all  right  to  govern  was  based  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  In  one  sense  the  Germans  of  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago  came  nearer  to  this,  and  had  more  political  rights  than 
Bismarck  would  grant  them  in  these  very  hours  ;  but  slaves  learn 
to  love  their  master  if  he  conquers  a  common  foe. 

Longings  for  a  constitutional  German  empire  were  at  white  heat 
while  Bismarck  was  a  braggart  boy  fighting  stupid  duels  instead 
of  learning  his  lessons  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  When  at 
last  he  had  grown  to  manhood  and  had  won  a  position  spite  of  his 
defective  education,  the  differences  between  him  and  Frederick 
and  all  other  patriotic  Germans  were,  that  while  Frederick  and  the 
rest  were  willing  and  anxious  for  a  German  empire  based  on  har- 
mony between  German  kings,  princes  and  people,  and  an  empire 
that,  of  course,  would  include  Austria  as  an  honored  and  loved 
member,  Bismarck  seeing,  or  professing  to  see,  that  the  thing  could 
not  come  by  speech-making,  ballot-boxes  and  parliamentary  or 
other  majorities,  and  being  intensely  Prussian,  declared  that  it 
must  come  alone  by  "  blood  and  iron,"  and,  moreover,  was  re- 
solved from  the  start  that  Austria  not  only  should  not  be  the  future 
head  of  that  empire,  but  that  Austria,  and  all  that  Austria  stood 
for  in  history,  should  be  utterly  excluded  therefrom.  Hate,  iron 
and  blood  have  been  his  successful  trinity. 

If  Bismarck  had  never  lived,  there  would  have  been  at  this  hour 
a  united  constitutional  German  empire,  including  Austria,  and 
the  bloody  work  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan  might  never  have  cursed 
the  world. 

If  Bismarck  had  never  lived,  there  would  have  been  by  this 
time  a  great  constitutional  German  empire,  based  not  upon 
wholesale  murder,  upon  blood  and  iron,  upon  sheer  military 
authority,  but  based  upon  the  cheerful  consent  of  the  millions  of 
German  people. 

If  Bismarck  had  never  lived,  there  would  have  been  by  this 
time  such  a  united  Geman  empire,  built  out  of  the  free  wisdom  of 
German  scholarship  and  statesmanship,  ungagged  by  tyranny  and 
unchoked  by  hatreds  that  now  exist,  and  that  are  bound,  sooner  or 
later,  to  curse  and  hurl  the  Bismarcks  from  power  and  break  their 
compacts  to  shreds.  A  year  and  a  half  after  this  was  written 
Bismarck  was  hurled  from  power. 

If  Bismarck  had  never  lived,  there  would  have  been  by  this 
time  such  a  German  empire,  less  the  persecutions  that  marked  the 
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the  Kulturkampf  with  shameless  outrages  done  at  Bis- 
marck's dictation,  and  hence  without  much  of  that  modern  Ger- 
man contempt  for  religion,  which  contempt  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  a  training  and  a  history  builded  wholly  on  the  adored 
power  of  the  sword,  he  the  cause  right  or  wrong — much  more  the 
result  of  this  than  of  any  superior  advancements  in  science  and 
criticism. 

Sir  Alexander  Malet  was  English  diplomatic  representative  in 
the  German  Diet  at  Frankfurt  during  Bismarck's  term  of  office 
there.  They  were  boon  companions.  They  differed  widely  in 
politics,  but  both  men  had  streaks  of  human  sight  and  honesty 
superior  to  most  of  the  red-tape  winders  that  made  up  the  German 
Diet ;  and  when  Sir  Alexander  wrote  his  book  on  Germany,  he 
called  it  the  "  Overthrow  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  by  the 
Prussian  Monarchy,"  the  very  title  hinting  at  the  truth  I  am 
here  naming. 

This  is  not  mere  sentiment — it  is  not  mere  English  prejudice — 
it  is  God  Almighty's  simple  truth.  Bismarck  was  Prussian,  pure 
and  simple.  He  had  all  the  old  Frederick's  hardness  and  narrow- 
ness without  his  redeeming  kinghood,  sentiment  and  larger  Ger- 
man sympathies  ;  and  he  never  had  any  modesty.  The  late  Fred- 
crick  was  Prussian,  also,  to  the  bone,  but  he  was  German  as  well 
and  human,  and  always  had  a  good  share  of  modesty. 

Bismarck  began  his  life  and  career  as  he  is  ending  them — by  re. 
jecting  on  his  own  account — that  is,  as  far  as  he  was  and  is  person- 
ally concerned — all  exacting  Prussian  training  and  discipline.  He 
would  bind  and  has  bound  and  welded  heavy  burdens  and  chains 
for  his  fellows  while  he  himself  would  not  touch  them  with  one 
of  his  fingers.  The  late  Frederick  from  the  start  submitted  to 
Prussian  discipline,  and  was,  as  far  as  heredity,  brain  and  health 
would  admit,  every  inch  a  Prussian  and  a  broad  German  man. 

To  sit  in  the  saddle  on  horseback  for  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  at 
a  stretch  without  eating,  as  Bismarck  did  at  Sadowa,  is  no  supreme 
proof  of  heroism  or  discipline.  Many  men  will  fast  forty  days  in 
[order  to  see  their  names  in  the  newspapers.  Some  women  would 
ffitand  on  their  heads  for  a  week  to  gain  admission  to  Queen  Vic- 
jtoria's  drawing-room.  I  am  not  a  lover  of  Prussian  discipline.  I 
irather  admire  Bismarck  for  leaping  its  traces  and  breaking  its 
(Chains.  But  sauce  for  goose  is  gander's  sauce.  If  liberty  wa? 
[good  for  Bismarck,  a  little  more  of  it  might  not  have  been  fatal  to 
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the  German  Empire  his  contemporaries  were  trying  to  build  whett 
he  gagged  them  and  put  them  in  chains. 

I  hold  that  the  ultimate  use  of  laws  and  nations  is  to  build 
men,  not  armies ;  not  institutions ;  not  anti-Chinese  bills ;  not 
slave-chains ;  not  theologies ;  not  weather -cock  newspapers  or 
newspaper  editors,  but  men — self-centered,  human,  moral,  intellect- 
ual and  noble  men.  Judged  by  this  law,  old  Germany,  with  its 
various  kingdoms,  princedoms,  free  cities,  red-tape  diets  and  the 
like,  was  not  utterly  a  failure.  Goethe,  Moltke,  Bismarck  were  and  are 
among  their  fruits  and  productions.  There  are  no  greater  men  in 
modem  times.  Prussian  absoluteism  will  not  produce  greater  men. 
Freedom  may.  I  admire — well-nigh  worship — Bismarck  for  his 
primal  honesty,  strength  of  purpose  and  intellectual  power.  But 
if  a  god  chokes  my  brother  I  will  choke  that  god  to  give  him  an 
idea  or  two  for  the  bettering  of  his  morals  and  mind.  Bismarck 
is  to  the  German  states  what  our  leading  millionaires  are  to  Ameri- 
can society,  commerce  and  politics — their  tyrant  and  dictator. 
They  are  all  able  men,  but  they  grind  the  faces  and  drink  the 
blood  of  the  poor. 

In  all  Frederick's  domestic  affairs  up  to  the  latest  prospective 
marital  designs  of  his  children.  Prince  Bismarck  played  over 
again  the  deep  schemes  of  the  once  famous  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
Among  his  peers  in  the  Reichstag  and  elsewhere  he  was  cool  and 
masterful,  sometimes  insolent  in  a  haughty,  superior  style ;  while 
in  private  audiences  with  the  Emperor  William  he  was  cringing 
as  a  Jesuit  slave,  so,  in  many  subtle  ways,  practically  dethroning 
Frederick  and  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  his  wife  and  children. 
And  spite  of  all  mere  death-bed  seeming  reconciliations  between 
Frederick  III,  the  P^mpress  Victoria  and  Bismarck,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  had  Frederick  lived  a  year  or  two,  the  great 
Chancellor  would  have  found  his  Henry  VIII  and  a  forced  re- 
tirement not  at  all  to  his  mind.  Such  interferences  are  repulsive 
and  aggravating  enough  to  ordinary  men  and  women.  What, 
then,  must  they  have  been  to  the  adult,  married  and  mature  chil- 
dren of  two  of  the  proudest  sovereigns  of  two  of  the  greatest, 
strongest  and  most  civilized  nations  of  modern  times  ?  The  hei» 
of  Guelph  and  English  kings  are  not  in  the  habit  of  being  gov- 
erened  by  country  squires.  No  doubt  the  Empress  Frederick 
will  get  fully  even  with  the  Bismarcks  in  due  time.  She  comes  of 
an  unforgiving,  vindictive    race,  and  diaries  enough  and  other 
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weapons  presenting  and  defending  Frederick's  and  her  own  side  of 
the  story  will  beam  on  the  world  before  many  years. 

Unquestionably,  Herr  Bismarck  was  a  very  great  man — we  may 
as  well  speak  of  him  as  of  the  past,  for  his  career  is  done — but  he 
was  not  the  sole  builder  of  the  modern  German  Empire ;  nor  were 
all  other  German  men  in  his  day  mere  liliputians.  Nor  was 
Prince  Bismarck  infallible.  He  helped  mightily  to  train  Prussia 
for  her  latest  fights  with  Austria  and  France.  With  the  true  in- 
stincts of  a  master  pugilist,  being  trained  and  ready  and  powerful, 
he  chose  or  quickly  seized  the  right  hour  and  opening  for  his  kill- 
ing blows,  and  he  has  been  well  enough  clothed  with  the  laurels 
of  victory  ;  but  scores  of  great  men  led  as  bravely  at  his  side,  two 
or  three  of  them  with  intellects  as  keen  and  far-reaching  as  his 
own. 

On  the  spiritual,  human  side  of  him  he  was  like  most  modern 
worldly  men — as  blind  as  a  bat,  shallow  as  a  sieve,  and  hard  as 
stone.  After  his  settlement  with  France  he  blundered  fearfully 
in  almost  all  Germany's  internal  affairs.  In  his  battle  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  in  his  dealings  with  Socialism,  he 
stumbled  at  every  plunge  and  hurried  to  his  grave. 

I  am  a  Protestant  of  the  Protestants,  and  have  no  special  sym- 
pathies with  this  or  that  Papal  dominion.  The  temporal  power  of 
the  Church  and  the  foaming  of  Anarchists  are  both  as  distasteful 
to  me  as  they  have  always  seemed  to  Bismarck,  but  I  would  cure 
these  evils  with  more  light,  not  by  oppression. 

Krupp  guns  and  Prussian  military  discipline  cannot  silence  or 
satisfy  the  deepest  and  holiest  instincts  of  the  human  soul.  In  all 
these  finer  spheres  Frederick  III  was  a  wiser  man  than  Bismarck, 
and  so  in  the  end  will  claim  a  sweeter  place  in  the  heart  of  the 
world. 

It  is  useless  quarreling  with  facts.  The  universe  is  not  built  on 
ifs  or  might-have-beens;  but  in  following  this  conflict  between 
Bismarck  and  the  late  Frederick  III — a  conflict  which  is  liable  to 
stretch  through  the  whole  of  the  next  generation — it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  deep  and  true  grounds  of  the  quarrel,  and  not  to 
be  driven  from  these  b}^  contemptible  gossip  about  the  foolish 
English  prattle  of  Frederick's  children,  or  by  what  the  doctors 
have  to  say  about  the  causes  that  killed  him.  It  is  possible  that 
cancers  have  been  cut  and  coaxed  out  of  human  throats  ;  but  sta- 
tistics illustrate  that  the  coaxing  has  lieen  mostly  the  other  way, 
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:ind  that  the  cancer  is  one  of  the  most  successful  practitioners  on 
human  life. 

In  the  German  settlement  with  Austria,  after  Sadowa,  Frederick 
would  have  been  more  generous  than  was  Bismarck.  In  tlie  Ger- 
man settlement  with  France,  after  Sedan,  Frederick  would  have 
been  more  generous  than  was  Bismarck,  and  there  the  matter 
would  have  ended.  A  good  portion  of  Alsace-Lorraine  properly 
belonged  to  Germany,  though  France,  with  an  art  of  civilization 
that  Bismarck  has  never  known,  had,  in  1870,  worked  out  most  of 
the  old  German  instincts  and  ideas  from  the  Rhine  provinces,  and 
had  worked  Gallic  instincts  and  ideas  in  their  places,  as  she  had, 
two  hundred  years  earlier,  gone  through  the  same  process  in  her 
Norseman  and  English  province  of  Normandy. 

Frederick  would  have  held  the  Rhine  provinces  with  as  strong 
a  hand  as  Bismarck,  but  he  would  have  had  no  dreams  of  cutting 
all  France  to  pieces  and  dividing  the  pieces  between  Prussian 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy.  And  all  these  are  the  diflferences 
that  will  come  out  clearly  and  fully  when  Frederick's  diary  and  the 
whole  story  of  the  period  are  fully  known,  Bismarck  had  and 
has  reasons  enough  to  be  angry  with  von  Geff  ken,  and  to  wisli 
for  a  quiet  death  before  the  late  Frederick's  widow  tells  all  she 
knows. 

The  disgraceful  quarrel  between  Dr.  Mackenzie  and  the  German 
doctors  over  the  fatal  cancer  in  Frederick's  throat,  like  most  pro- 
fessional quarrels,  was  as  vulgar  in  animus  and  detail  as  a  com- 
mon brawl  among  fish-women  or  ward  politicians.  It  is  a  new 
argument  for  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  one  was  badly 
needed  for  many  reasons.  Men  are,  after  all,  very  much  alike  in 
manner  and  blood — even  the  doctors. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  or  assert  criminal  intent  on  the 
])art  of  Bismarck  or  the  German  doctors ;  but  in  the  light  of  recent 
events,  all  seeing  eyes  perceive  very  clearly  that  while  Frederick's 
wife  and  Dr.  Mackenzie  worked  with  heroic  skill  and  patience  to 
prolong  Frederick's  life  to  the  latest  moment — selfish  motives 
enough,  granted,  if  you  insist  on  them — the  German  doctors  in 
attendance  and  quite  a  number  of  German  people — some  of  them 
far  nearer  to  Frederick's  heart  than  the  doctors — would  have  been 
glad  of  any  professional  or  other  accident  that  might  have  given 
the  brave  sufiferer  a  gentle  tilt  toward  an  untimely  grave. 

Kings  and  queens  and  doctors  do  not  exactly  murder  each  other 
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in  cold  blood,  as  they  used  to  do  in  France  and  England  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  in  Rome  two  thousand  years  ago.  Nineteenth 
century  civilization  has  subtler  ways  of  dealing  with  its  martyrs, 
but  it  kills  them  all  the  same.  Let  people  without  brains  or  ex- 
perience take  sides  in  this  doctors'  quarrel,  ^^'e  were  not  made 
for  such  work. 

Bismarck's  career  is  a  new  and  splendid  instance  of  the  victory 
of  sheer  intellect  and  explosive  force  over  red-tape  and  crude- 
headed  journalism.  It  is  also  a  splendid  instance  of  a  case 
wherein  the  royal  and  military  power  of  a  great  nation  joined  hands 
with  the  choice  intellect  of  that  nation.  But  all  this  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  murderous  injustices  and  follies  of  the  Bismarck- 
ian  era,  much  less  should  it  lead  us  to  give  him  honors  due  to 
Moltke  and  Frederick,  and  still  less  should  it  justify  any  man  in 
doing  contemptible  injustice  to  the  brave  and  noble  dead,  or  in 
heaping  dishonor  on  the  memory  of  a  worthy  man  and  king. 

W.  H.  Thorne. 
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Can  we  do  nothing  with  the  darks  of  life? 

Must  we  still  crouch  within  the  purple  gloom, 

Low,  at  the  base  of  giant  hills  that  loom 
In  might  supernal,  with  strange  glories  rife? 
True,  earth  is  full  of  sin  and  woe  and  strife ; 

What  shall  we  do  ?    Cling  to  the  valley's  bloom, 

Shackled  with  gold,  nor  strive  for  larger  room  ? 
Call  ourselves  helpless?  Or,  with  drum  and  fife, 
In  loud  bravado,  say,  "  We  do  not  care !" 

Open,  O  Lord,  our  weary,  willful  eyes ! 
Help  us  to  climb  the  mount  of  sacrifice, 

Our  Calvary,  and  grasp  the  glories  there! 
Give  us  for  silken  robes,  for  greed  and  pride, 

Some  mountain  staff"  of  labor  at  Thy  side  ! 

Caroline  D.  Swan. 


A  VINDICATION  OF  FOREIGNERS  AND  OF  THE 
ROMAN  CHURCH. 


In  the  lSepteml)er  number  of  The  Globe  an  article  by  a  Mr. 
Seaver,  entitled  "  Are  American  Cities  in  a  Moral  Decline  ?"  at- 
tracted our  attention,  not  by  its  erudition,  but  by  the  "  magnitude 
of  the  accusations"  it  contained.  In  a  note  on  the  article  Mr. 
Thome  stated  that  he  "  did  not  agree  with  it,"  and  that  he  "  con- 
sidered it  an  insult  to  the  foreign  population  of  the  United  States.'' 
While  this  was  gratifying,  still  we  think  that  the  bold  assertions  of 
the  article  reciuire  a  more  extended  refutation — in  fact,  justice  de- 
mands that  the  case  be  presented  to  the  public  in  a  different  light. 

Mr.  Seaver  endeavored  to  show  that  ''  every  age  has  lamented 
vanished  excellence."  "  There  is  much  and  great  wickedness,"  he 
says,  "  and  we  are  kept  informed  of  it.  There  is  more  and  greater 
beneficence  of  which  we  do  not  hear."  If  there  is  unknown  be- 
neficence, what  about  the  unknown  wickedness?  If  there  is 
some  wickedness  of  which  we  do  not  hear,  and  some  benefi- 
cence of  which  we  do  not  hear,  there  must  be  more  hidden  wick- 
edness than  hidden  beneficence,  because  Mr.  Seaver  will  admit 
that  human  nature  is  more  prone  to  make  known  its  virtues  than 
its  faults.  The  article  says, "  The  vices  of  our  native  land  are  many 
and  glaring,'"  and  then  goes  on  to  show  the  causes  of  this  degen- 
eracy .  It  presumes  to  say  that  our  cities  are  suffering  from  "  A licn- 
isni,"  and  gives  tables  to  show  the  startling  increase  of  the  for- 
eign element.  Then  by  a  sudden  turn,  as  if  it  were  getting  into 
the  real  subject,  it  singles  out  the  Irish  and  gives  tables  to  show 
their  wonderful  increase.  It  quotes  an  instance  of  how  tlie  Irinh 
can  work  their  ends  : 

"  When  tlie  attempt  was  made  in  Boston  to  elect  an  Irish  mayor, 
the  plan  failed.  An  old  citizen,  who  had  held  many  offices  of 
honor,  expressed  his  satisfaction  and  was  answered,  'You  may 
crow  all  you  wish  now,  but  we've  only  been  a  little  premature. 
You've  got  to  come  to  it'    The  next  year  this  mayor  was  elected." 

What  does  all  this  mean?     Does  it  mean  that  a  naturalized 
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<'itizen  has  not  the  right  of  citizenship  ?  Or  does  it  mean  that  the 
Irish  are  so  disgusting  to  the  narroAV-minded  New  England ers 
that  the  latter  cannot  restrain  their  bigotry  and  jealousy  ?  We 
hope  not.  If  we  understand  rightly,  the  meaning  is  that  ^fr. 
Seaver  would  have  all  offices  conferred  on  native-born  Ameri- 
cans only.  "  Nor,"  says  Mr.  Seaver,  "  must  that  expression  '  na- 
tive-born '  mislead  us,  for  the  children  of  the  foreign-born  are  far 
from  being  American  in  their  spirit  and  sympathies."  This  deals 
a  blow  at  twenty  millions  of  our  people.  Suppose  this  theory,  i.  e., 
refusing  offices  to  every  one  that  is  not  a  thorough  American, 
had  been  carried  out  during  the  Revolutionary  war?  The  fact 
plainly  stated  is,  the  United  States  owes  its  existence  as  a  nation  to 
the  aid  given  by  foreigners.  The  invaluable  services  rendered  by 
Lafayette  from  France,  a  Pulaski  from  Poland,  and  a  Barry  from 
Ireland,  are  familiar  to  every  one  acquainted  with  American  his- 
tory. 

The  surrender  of  Yorktown,  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  due 
to  the  help  given  by  the  French  army  under  Count  Rochambeau, 
and  by  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse.  But  Mr.  Seaver 
singles  out  the  Irish  for  attack.  Now,  any  fair-minded  person  will 
admit  that  America  owes  much  to  Ireland.  It  was  General  Mont- 
gomery, an  Irishman,  that  led  the  American  army  to  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  and  gave  up  his  life  for  American  liberty  ;  it  was  Edmund 
Burke,  an  Irishman,  that  protested  in  parliament  against  the  fa- 
mous "  Stamp  Act,"  and  afterward  pleaded  the  cause  of  Independ- 
ence ;  it  was  James  Logan,  an  Irishman,  that  was  so  prominently 
connected  with  the  "  Colonial  era  "  of  American  literature  ;  it  was 
David  Ramsay,  the  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant,  that  served  three 
years  in  the  Continental  Congress,  one  year  as  its  President,  and 
afterward  wrote  one  of  the  first  histories  of  the  Revolution.  Henry 
Clay  testified  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Irish  immigrants  in  these 
words  :  "  In  every  war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  on  every 
battle-field  from  Quel)ec  to  Monterey,  the  Irish  have  stood  by  us 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  shared  in  all  the  perils  and  fortunes  of 
the  conflict." 

AVhat  we  mean  to  show  is  that  the  Irish  have  furnished  their 
quota  of  useful  citizens.  But  Mr.  Seaver  admits  that  certain  for- 
eigners are  useful  citizens.  He  says,  "  I  also  make  allowance  for 
exceptional  men  of  culture  who  have  come  to  us  because  they  were 
already  American  in  all  essential  respects ;  but  when  the  Cunard 
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line  lands  several  thousand  in  a  week,  how  many  will  be  peers  of 
such  exceptional  men  or  of  the  average  American  ?'*  I  ask,  what 
does  Mr.  Seaver  expect?  Does  he  think  that  every  innnigrant  is 
going  to  be  an  "  exceptional  man  ?"  He  has  no  more  right  to 
expect  every  French  inmiigrant  to  be  a  Lafayette,  every  Polish 
immigrant  a  Pulaski,  or  every  Irish  immigrant  a  Barry,  than  he 
has  to  expect  every  American  to  be  a  George  Washington.  But 
he  says,  "  How  many  will  be  peers  of  the  average  American  ?' 
This  is  only  New  England  conceit.  We  should  be  proud  of  our 
countr}^ ;  we  should  be  glad  we  are  Americans ;  but  we  have  no 
right  to  pretend  that  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  can 
conduct  a  government,  ^^'e  are  not  divine ;  and  if  Mr.  Seaver 
thinks  that  we  are  so  superior  to  every  other  nation  on  earth,  that 
no  people  can  serve  us  as  citizens,  this  can  only  be  attributed  to 
New  England  vanity. 

Now,  we  could  bring  forward  many  examples  of  how  tliis  gov- 
ernment has  been  aided  by  foreigners,  and  especially  by  the  Irish, 
])ut  space  will  not  permit.  If  this  aid  has  been  given,  does  not 
gratitude  demand  us  to  be  thankful?  Does  not  justice  forbid  us 
to  attack  our  benefactors  unlawfully  ?  Every  true  American  will 
admit  this  (not  true  according  to  Mr.  Seaver's  method,  but  true  to 
the  upright  American  character).  For  over  a  hundred  years  for- 
eigners have  been  pouring  into  the  United  States,  and  yet  the  coun- 
try has  not  degenerated.  Nay,  its  progress  is  one  of  the  wonders 
in  modern  history.  Now,  think  you,  have  we  so  very  much  to 
fear  from  "  Alienism  ?" 

Mr.  Seaver's  article,  however,  does  not  end  with  these  unjust  ac- 
cusations. In  fact,  the  part  we  have  just  reviewed  seems  to  be 
but  a  long  introduction,  a  preparation  for  the  climax,  so  to  speak. 
It  is  going  from  bad  to  worse.  "  The  Roman  Church  "  is  now  the 
ol)ject  of  attack  ;  nor  is  there  any  palliation  whatever.  It  is  stated, 
however,  in  a  very  polished  way :  "  At  the  risk  of  seeming  ungra- 
cious and  bigoted,  I  would  also  express  my  conviction  that  the  di- 
rect or  indirect  influence  of  the  Roman  Church  in  politics  is  mis- 
chievous." "  At  the  risk  of  seeming  ungracious  and  bigoted." 
Well,  Mr.  Seaver,  1  should  say  it  is  a  risk,  a  great  risk.  It  is  a  risk 
that  exposes  you  to  the  contempt  of  every  well-disposed,  intelligent 
American.  We  need  not  show  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  ])0- 
litical  influence  of  the  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages,  since  Mr. 
Seaver  admits  this  when  he  says,  "  It  (the  Roman  Church)  has 
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been  a  mighty  power  for  the  advancement  of  civilization,  and  for 
the  conservation  of  social  order  in  ages  when  all  government  was 
despotic.-'  Hence  these  benefits  are  self-evident,  or,  judging  from 
Mr.  Seaver's  bigotry,  he  would  not  acknowledge  them.  But,  my 
brave  New  Englander,  continue;  you  are  getting  admirably  into 
your  subject.     American  readers,  listen  to  this  : 

"  In  a  republic,  however,  where  the  ultimate  aim  is  the  attain- 
ment of  the  greatest  possible  liberty  compatible  with  public 
welfare,  and  where  voluntary  co-operation  is  the  ideal  of  public 
duty,  everything  that  expresses  permanence  and  centralization  of 
authority,  and  especially  of  that  not  delegated  by  suffrage,  is  an 
intrusion  and  anachronism."  The  Catholic  Church  in  America  an 
intrusion  and  anachronism  !  Is  this  New  England  liberality  ?  Is 
this  sentiment  worthy  of  an  American  ?  Well,  I  am  really  aston- 
ished— absolutely  dumbfounded.  When  I  think  of  how  that 
church  has  striven  to  make  honest,  useful  citizens,  and  when  I 
hear  an  American  of  the  nineteenth  century  call  it  an  intrusion, 
I  am  really  sorry.  What  has  that  church  done  to  deserve  this  ? 
Does  any  one  really  think  that  the  Catholic  Church  expresses  cen- 
tralization of  civil  authority  ?  A^^ell,  let  us  see  how  that  church  has 
been  an  intrusion. 

To  begin  with,  the  land  was  discovered  by  a  Catholic.  jNIar- 
quette,  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  Champlain,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  lake  that  bears  his  name,  the  majority  of  the  early 
explorers  in  America,  the  missionaries  that  made  such  noble  efforts 
to  civilize  the  Indian — all  these  men  were  Catholics.  The  Catholics 
of  Maryland  were  the  first  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  in  Amer- 
ica, even  while  the  Puritans  of  New  England  and  the  Episcopa- 
lians of  Virginia  were  enacting  laws  of  the  most  sectarian  charac- 
ter. In  the  Revolutionary  war.  Catholics  distinguished  themselves 
on  all  occasions,  but  especially  at  Cowpens  and  Staten  Island. 
Every  school-boy  has  heard  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Car- 
rolls,  a  Catholic  family  of  Maryland. 

Catholics  held  many  offices  during  the  dark  period  of  the  Colo- 
nies. General  Moylan,  of  the  army,  and  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  of 
Congress,  were  ^Catholics.  It  was  Catholic  France  and  Catholic 
Poland  that  sent  scores  and  scores  of  brave  officers  to  the  aid  of 
the  struggling  Colonies.  It  was  Captain  James  Lawrence,  a  Cath- 
olic, that  so  bravely  defended  the  United  States  ship-of-war  Ches- 
apeake, and  who,  even  when  wounded  and  dying,  used  his  last 
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breath  to  shout, "  Don't  give  up  the  ship  !*'  Throughout  American 
history,  Catholics  hold  conspicuous  parts.  In  the  late  war  they 
can  boast  of  a  Rosecrans,  and  of  how  a  Sheridan  galloped  from 
Winchester  to  "  save  the  day."  And  yet  Catholics  are  an  intru- 
sion !  Let  us  hear  what  Oeorge  Washington  had  to  say  about 
them  :  "  I  presume  that  your  fellow-citizens  will  not  forget  the  pa- 
triotic part  which  you  took  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  revo- 
lution, and  the  establishment  of  their  government,  or  the  impor- 
tant assistance  which  they  received  from  a  nation  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  is  professed."  Let  the  New  P^ngland  gentle- 
man take  note  of  this.  "  I  presume  that  your  fellow-citizens  will 
not  forget,"  i.  e.,  they  will  be  grateful.  Is  it  gratitude  to  call  our 
benefactor  an  "  intrusion  ?" 

We  hope  we  have  not  tired  the  reader  with  this  enumeration.  We 
are  aware  that  the  facts  stated  are  well  known  to  every  intelligent 
American.  But  bigotry  prevents  men  from  examining  pet-theo- 
ries with  impartiality.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  and  indignation 
at  such  injustice  urged  us  on.  However,  we  trust  we  have  done  a 
little  to  show  that  Catholics  are  not  an  "  intrusion  "  in  America. 
But  Mr.  Seaver  says  they  are,  because  they  express  "  centralization 
of  authority."  "  There  are  patriotic  Romanists,"  he  says,  "  who 
are  in  full  sympathy  with  our  institutions,  but  they  are  unconsci- 
ously inconsistent,  for  the  Papacy  has  never  abated  its  claim  that 
the  individual  is  subordinate  to  the  institution."  Well,  this  cer- 
tainly is  the  climax !  First,  the  Catholic  Church  is  an  intrusion, 
and  then  the  Catholic  cannot  be  a  patriotic  citizen  and  be  consist- 
ent. These  are  grave,  grave  charges.  And,  what  is  worse,  they 
are  as  false  as  they  are  grave.  Of  course,  the  only  way  to  refute 
this  last  attack  is  to  quote  some  Church  authority.  Mgr.  Schroeder, 
of  the  Washington  University,  says:  .  .  .  "Whoever  says 
that  the  ethics  of  our  religion  forbid  us  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  mistaken,  and  whoever  says 
80,  does  us  an  injustice."  Dr.  Schroeder  is  Professor  of  Catholic 
Theology  at  the  University,  and  certainly  ought  to  be  an  authority 
on  Catholic  belief.  However,  we  will  quote  again.  The  Neii:  York 
Freeiimn'ii  Journal,  a  prominent  Catholic  paper,  says :  "  A  church 
teaching  that  (Jod  himself  cannot  dispense  men  from  their  obliga- 
tions as  citizens,  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  teaching  the  dis- 
pensation of  legitimate  oaths.  It  follows  that  Catholics  are  natur- 
ally the  most  patriotic  citizens  here  and  elsewhere." 
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The  question  is  simply  one  of  relation  between  Church  and 
State.  Nothing  can  excuse  man  from  performing  his  duty  to  (iod. 
Since  the  supernatural  is  above  the  natural,  the  duty  to  God  is 
above  all  other  duties.  If  the  public  will  had  power  to  make  truth, 
everything  would  be  subservient  to  it.  But  it  can  have  no  such 
power.  "  The  mind  is  made  for  the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  it  does 
not  make  it,  but  finds  it,  and  hence  must  submit  to  if"  (Father 
Jouin,  S.  J.).  Duty  cannot  be  subservient  to  the  public  will,  for 
duty  is  laid  down  for  us.  If  we  made  duty  for  ourselves,  it  would 
be  but  a  matter  of  taste,  and  hence  no  duty  at  all.  This  is  what  the 
Catholic  believes.  As  far  as  duty  is  concerned,  the  individual 
must  be  subservient  to  the  institution  that  has  authority  to  point 
out  duty,  viz.,  the  Church.  If  the  Church  were  subservient  to  the 
State,  this  would  be  the  supernatural  subservient  to  the  natural.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  Mr.  Seaver  is  wrong  when  he  says  Democ- 
racy teaches  that  all  institutions  are  subservient  to  the  public  will, 
for  this  theory  would  lead  to  the  most  absurd  conclusions. 

Now,  when  the  Catholic  believes  that  the  individual  ought  to 
submit  to  divine  authority,  he  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  State. 
"  The  laws  of  the  State  should  be  based  on  the  principles  of  right 
and  justice.  But  these  cannot  be  fully  known  unless  through  di- 
vine revelation"  (Father  Jouin,  S.  J.).  Then,  in  keeping  the  laws 
of  the  Church,  the  Catholic  keeps  the  laws  upon  which  the  State 
should  be  based.  The  Church  has  no  authority  to  oppose  right, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  oppose  Democracy,  provided  that  Democ- 
racy is  based  on  the  principles  of  right  and  justice.  Certainly 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  opposed  to 
right ;  and,  hence,  to  say  that  the  Catholic  cannot  consistently  be 
in  harmony  with  it  is  not  only  absurd,  but  unjust.  To  explain 
more  clearly  the  theory  of  Catholics,  we  quote  Bishop  Keane  :  "It 
may  well  happen  that  political  measures  may  encroach  on  the  do- 
main of  religion,  may  go  counter  to  the  religious  convictions  of 
the  people.  Ought  religion  and  the  Church  then  to  keep  silence  ? 
...  If,  then,  we  hold  that  God  and  religion  should  be  obeyed 
rather  than  political  powers,  we  have  no  fear  that  in  this  we  differ 
from  our  non-Catholic  fellow-citizens.  And  beyond  this  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  cannot  go  "  {Catholic  Quarteiiy  for  July,  1890).  In 
no  other  case  but  that  of  duty  does  the  Catholic  not  believe  that 
the  institution  is  subservient  to  the  public  will.  I  ask  you,  Amer- 
ican citizens,  is  not  this  your  theory  ?     Do  you  believe  that  any 
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human  power  has  authority  to  prevent  you  from  performing  your 
duty  ?  1  am  sure  you  do  not.  Then  be  not  bigoted  against  the 
(^athoHc  Cliurch.  Be  not  deceived  about  her  teaching.  The  Church 
does  not  desire  to  regulate  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  world,  but 
she  places  governments  under  obligation  to  do  this.  "  Beyond  this 
the  Church  cannot  go,"  says  Bishop  Keane,  which  means  that  as 
long  as  the  State  keeps  within  its  own  sphere  the  Church  cannot 
interfere.  Remember  this ;  and,  no  matter  what  bigoted  writers 
say  to  the  contrary,  know  you  that  this  is  the  truth. 

1  have  said  that  Mr.  Seaver  is  bigoted,  and  if  we  judge  from  his 
article  he  cei-tainly  is.  But  I  am  positive  that  his  bigotry  is 
caused  by  ignorance  of  what  the  Catholic  Church  teaches.  She 
claims  no  other  mission  than  to  lead  men  to  salvation.  There 
need  be  no  anxiety  about  her  ever  forcing  any  one  to  join  her 
fold.  As  far  as  this  is  concerned,  we  see  her  policy  exemplified  in 
the  early  Catholics  of  Maryland.  Her  motto  in  this  regard  is  that 
expression  of  Fenelon :  "Za  force  ne  peut  jamais  'persuader  les  homines; 
elle  nefait  que  des  hypocrites.-'  "  Violence  can  never  persuade  men  ; 
it  serves  only  to  make  hypocrites."  If  in  past  ages  men  have  ])eeu 
persecuted  for  their  religious  beliefs,  it  was  only  through  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  laws  of  the  Church.  In  most  of  these  cases, 
however,  the  impartial,  Witical  student  will  observe  that  in  Catho- 
lic countries  persecutions  were  carried  on  against  revolutionists, 
not  religious  heretics.  We  should  study  the  history  of  past  ages  to 
profit  by  the  mistakes  of  other  times,  not  to  excite  old  hatreds.  If 
other  men  have  been  uncharitable,  let  us  not  follow  their  exam- 
ple. F.et  us  "  love  one  another,"  and  then  bigotry  or  anything 
else  will  not  induce  us  to  make  false  accusations  or  to  injure  our 
fellow-men.  Johx  J.  Farkan. 


THE  MASTER. 


I  HAVE  seen  the  risen  Master, 

Standing  by  the  fount  of  time, 
Conqueror  of  all  disaster, 

Master  of  the  springs  divine. 

W.  H.  Thorne. 


"THE  FULLY  DEVELOPED  NEW  SOCIETY." 


News  from  Nowhere  ;  or,  An  Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  Some 
Chapters  From  a  Utopian  Romance.  By  William 
Morris.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers,  1890. 

One  of  the  moat  characteristic  things  said  of  Mr.  Emerson,  when 
he  resigned  his  Unitarian  pulpit  in  Boston,  half  a  century 
ago,  was  that  he  had  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  face  of  God 
Almighty,  and  had  gone  about  lecturing  to  ladies  and  gentlemen 
without  a  religion,  but  seeking  a  new  one.  Such  books  as  "  Look- 
ing Backward,"  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  and,  finally,  "  News  from 
Nowhere,"  are  presumably  among  the  results  of  their  quest;  and 
if  "  Looking  Backward "  sold  by  the  two  hundred  thousand, 
"  News  from  Nowhere  "  should  sell  by  the  five  hundred  thousand  ; 
but  if  a  hundred  million  copies  of  each  book  were  sold,  I  doul)t  if 
the  human  race  would  be  much  improved  thereby. 

The  title  of  this  article  is  chosen  from  the  first  paragraph  of 
"  News  from  Nowhere,"  and,  of  course,  is  chosen  in  utter  sarcasm 
and  contempt  for  its  Utopian  panaceas,  and  in  utter  pity  for  any 
fully  developed  new  society  to  be  evolved  thereby.  Books  like 
"  Looking  Backward  "  and  "  News  from  Nowhere "  are  to  be 
judged  by  two  standards,  or  in  two  lights— :^?'s^,  on  their  artistic 
merits  as  stories,  or  works  of  imagination,  works  of  fiction,  pure 
and  simple ;  second,  on  their  merits  as  would-be  reformers  and  re- 
builders  of  modern  society,  this  latter  affair,  though  not  so  under- 
stood in  these  days,  being  as  far  removed  from  the  former  as 
Calvary  is  far  removed  from  the  curbstone,  tobacco-chewing  politics 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  am  not  pretending  here  to  measure 
this  distance. 

As  a  work  of  imagination,  "  News  from  Nowhere,"  by  William 
Morris,  is  as  superior  to  "  Looking  Backward  "  as  Shakespeare  is 
superior  to  Longfellow,  or  Tennyson  to  Bryant ;  as  superior  as  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  last  story  in  Lippincott's, "  The  Light  That  Failed,"  is 
every  way  infinitely  superior  to  the  best  things  ^^^  D.  Howells  has 
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ever  written  or  ever  can  write.  "  News  from  Nowhere "'  is  in  some 
sense  the  product  of  a  man  of  genius,  albeit  of  genius  stunted  and 
stultified  by  tlie  contemptible,  mechanic  and  materialistic  theories 
of  our  times.  Mr.  Morris  is  a  man  of  fine  sensibilities,  of  piercing 
insight  into  the  mockeries  of  the  so-called  political  and  other  re- 
spectable institutions  of  these  days.  He  is  a  man  of  profound 
thought,  as  far  as  that  is  possible  to  one  who  is  without  (iod  and 
without  hope  in  the  world — above  all,  Mr.  ^Morris  can  and  does 
write  well ;  and  "  News  from  Nowhere "  sliould  be  read  and 
studied  by  all  people  who  still  have  some  expectation  that  modern 
society  can  be  saved  by  any  other  methods  than  the  applied  com- 
mandments and  the  cross  of  Christ.  All  atheists,  materialists, 
baby  refonners  of  the  Henry  George  type,  and  blaspheming  re- 
formers of  the  IngersoU  type,  all  pin-feather,  modern  Buddhists, 
('hristian  Scientists,  defunct  spiritualists,  monists,  Herbert  Spen- 
cerites,  devotees  of  Darwin  and  the  apes,  and  every  species  of  the 
human  brood  as  yet  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  should  read  "  News  from  Nowhere,"  not  in  order  to  be 
saved  or  converted  (what  do  such  conceited  people  want  with  that 
sort  of  thing  ?),  but  to  see  what  well-fed,  utter  swine  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  fully  developed  new  society  are  to  be. 

The  author  of  "  News  from  Nowhere  "  plants  himself  in  the 
new  London  of  Republican  England  a  hundred  years  to  come,  and 
tells  us,  with  a  good  deal  of  cleverness  and  candor,  what  he  finds 
there.  The  London  of  to-day  has  been  purged,  practically  auni- 
liilated;  and  the  new  London — a  sort  of  widespread  series  of  beau- 
tiful villas  threaded  by  the  new  Tliames  River — has  taken  the 
j)lace  of  the  old  city  of  harlots,  of  (Uadstone  palaver,  and  of  wet 
ilamnation.  There  is  vast  room  for  improvement  in  the  London 
of  to-day,  vast  room  for  a  fertile  imagination  in  a  work  of  this 
kind.  As  a  work  of  fiction,  clothed  with  what  the  young  critics, 
wlio  know  nothing  about  it,  call  English  local  color,  "  News  from 
Nowhere  "  is  to  be  commended,  say  for  its  pure  English  diction, 
and  for  two  or  three  dainty  episodes  of  love  that  adorn  its  pages, 
lieaders  can  seek  the  book  and  find  out  for  themselves  what  these 
love  afi'airs  are.  As  the  last  and  best  work  of  all  modern  Morrison 
pill,  Jayne's  expectorant  and  mere  kitchen-cure  Utopias,  "  News 
from  Nowhere  *'  is  to  be  commended  to  the  idiots  who  think  the 
world  can  be  saved  by  these — just  that  they  may  see,  however, 
what  a  flattened,  insignificant  zetetic  world  it  would  be  were  it 
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come  to  this,  and  there  were  no  God,  or  prayers,  or  priests,  or 
churches  any  more,  hut  a  mere  godless,  rollicking  sort  of  well-fed 
English  and  other  pudding  heads  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
globe,  set  to  admiring  new  mongrel  styles  of  architecture,  and 
feeding  on  new  varieties  of  spring  beans.  But  to  be  more  particu- 
lar, let  us  see  what  the  book  really  amounts  to  as  a  work  of 
reform. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Morris,  like  the  rest  of  us,  who  have 
thought  or  even  squinted  an  inch  beyond  our  noses,  is  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  present  era  of  steam  cars  and  telephones  is  one  of 
the  unhealthiest,  shallowest,  most  deceitful  and  most  despicable 
eras  that  brave  men  and  women  were  ever  called  to  wade  througli 
in  this  world.  As  some  escape  from  the  "  grade-crossings,"  where 
modern  railways  grind  human  beings  to  shreds  every  day,  and 
laugh  at  the  fools  for  being  so  ground,  many  advanced  minds  are 
looking  to  underground  railways.  Mr.  Morris  has  plainly  ridden 
in  these,  and  this  is  his  definition :  "As  he  sat  in  that  vapor-bath 
of  hurried  and  discontented  humanity — a  carriage  of  the  under- 
ground railway — he,  like  others,  stewed  discontentedly,"  etc., 
thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the  rapid  strides  made  by  the  civilization  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  etc.  Mr.  Morris  is  just  as  lucid  in  his  esti- 
mate of  "  the  beastly  monuments  to  fools  and  knaves  "  that  now 
block  up  the  interior  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  in  reply  to  the 
question,  "  Why  there  are  the  houses  of  parliament — do  you  still 
use  them  ?  "  the  author  of  "  News  from  Nowhere,"  standing  amid 
the  wood  and  plaster  palaces  of  his  imagination  a  hundred  years 
hence,  says,  "  Use  them !  Well,  yes,  they  are  used  for  a  sort  of 
subsidiary  market  and  a  storage  place  for  manure,  and  they  are 
handy  for  that,  being  on  the  water-side,"  and  considering  the 
fact  that  the  fully  developed  new  society  are  still  bothered  with 
manure.  Think  of"  the  Houses  of  Parliament  Market  where  they 
set  out  cabbages  and  turnips,"  unimproved,  "  and  such  like  things, 
along  with  beer  and  the  rougher  kind  of  wine."  And  when  the 
man  who  had  been  asleep  a  hundred  years  inquires,  "  Could  I 
get  some  tobacco  and  a  pipe  ?  "  "  Of  course,"  replied  the  twenty- 
first-century  waiter ;  and  the  tobacco  was  served  free  by  a  pretty 
maiden;  and  "  a  very  handsome  woman,  splendidly  clad  in  figured 
silk,  slowly  passing  "  on  the  street,  is  asked  to  hold  an  old  family 
horse,  while  the  men  enjoy  their  pipes  and  wine  inside,  and  she 
stops  and  plays  lackey.     "  What  a  beautiful  creature,  said  I  to 
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Dick  as  we  entered  ;"'  and  what  a  beautiful  civilization  for  a  lot  of 
dreaming  old  wine  bibbers  and  tobacco  smokers  and  loafers  and 
godless  clowns ! 

In  truth,  this  matter  is  too  vapid  for  dissection.  In  the  perfectly 
developed  new  society  they  drink  and  smoke,  -but  not  on  the 
streets,  let  us  hope,  as  freely  as  the  civilized  animals  that  puff  their 
refuse  in  decent  human  faces  on  the  pavements  of  Tremont  Street 
and  Broadway  and  Chestnut  Street  in  our  own  day.  In  truth,  Mr. 
Morris,  like  other  atheists,  is  best  at  tearing  things  to  pieces.  He  can 
see  the  spots  on  the  moon,  the  stains  on  society,  the  blight  on  the 
flowers,  but  not  the  source  or  God  of  the  eternal  life  that  breathed 
and  still  breathes  in  infinite  force  of  light  and  beauty  and  love  in  all 
these  despised  orders  of  life.  Placing  himself  a  hundred  years  ahead 
of  us,  and  looking  backward  upon  our  own  times,  he  says  of  our 
contemporaries :  "  I  believe  that  at  one  time  they  were  actually 
compelled  to  do  some  such  work — serving  in  booths — because 
they,  especially  the  women,  got  so  ugly  and  produced  such  ugly 
children  that  the  neighbors  could  not  stand  it.     Poor  things !  " 

Possibly  this  ugliness  is  to  adorn  the  next  generation  after  all 
women  are  allowed  to  vote  by  the  Australian  system.  After  this, 
say  in  the  year  1952,  there  is  to  be — that  is,  there  was,  from  the 
dreamer's  standpoint^a  great  battle  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London ; 
and  after  that  houses  and  men  and  women  and  cities  all  began 
to  grow  better,  till  the  finally  "  clearing  of  misery  "  had  l)een  ac- 
complished, when  all  people  were  so  willing  to  work — each  in  his 
own  way  at  the  trade  or  calling  best  adapted  to  his  nerve  or 
muscle — that  there  were  no  idlers ;  not  a  hint  of  religious  teachers 
or  worship  of  God ;  no  talk  of  buying  or  selling,  but  the  spontaneity 
of  labor  constantly  producing  all  that  was  needed  for  human 
bodies  and  human  comfort  free — there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
have  a  good  time. 

Mr.  Morris  is  perfectly  honest,  however.  It  appears  that  in  this 
perfectly  developed  new  society,  women  desert  their  husbands 
without  cause,  steal  the  children,  violate  all  principles  of  honor  and 
truth,  and  then  wipe  their  lips  and  wear  their  figured  silks  as  if  noth- 
ing had  Iiappened,  and  try  theamusementonother  men  with  even 
freer  feet — law-protected — than  they  do  these  things  in  our  era ; 
only  the  men  of  the  future  are  an  easy  set;  do  not  mind  that  son 
of  irregularity ;  forgive  their  spouses  easily,  and  take  up  the  daily 
duties  of  life,  spinning  stupid  yarns  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 
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a  word,  the  dominating  features  of  the  neAV  society  are  Ijodily 
healthiness  and  good-natured  easy  ways  all  round ;  no  thought  of 
duty ;  no  thought  of  God  either  as  source  of  all  life  and  love  and 
beauty  or  as  the  controlling  Providence,  leading  even  men  like 
Morris  somewhere  out  of  the  slums ;  no  sense  of  conscientiousness 
or  of  repentance  over  wrongs  done,  but  a  sort  of  smiling  hardi- 
hood, as  of  the  damned  that  are  everywhere  in  these  days  lying, 
stealing,  defaming,  dishonoring  their  parents,  themselves  and  their 
God,  and  all  the  while  saying  a  sort  of  self-congratulatory  prayer 
of  thankfulness  that  they  are  not,  at  least  consciously,  in  the  hells 
they  deserve. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  dreadfully  funny  book,  taken  on  the  serious  side 
of  it.  In  the  perfectly  developed  new  society  devoid  of  all  misery, 
they  get  jealous  and  commit  actual  murder  in  such  mood  as  in 
our  days ;  but  neither  the  murderer  nor  the  discoverer  of  the  mur- 
dered nor  the  social  chiefs  of  communities  think  it  worth  while  to 
make  a  fuss  over  a  murder  or  two,  and  so  we  see  what  shallow- 
pated  scribblers  these  Socialists  be.  Our  old  beloved  friend,  Mr. 
Moses,  against  whom  Colonel  Ingersoll  seems  to  have  some 
special  spite,  knew  more  about  the  true  foundations  of  human 
society  in  a  day  than  the  whole  condensed  brood  of  modern 
Socialists  could  have  pounded  into  them  in  a  lifetime. 

Nevertheless,  teachers  of  all  descriptions  may  as  well  understand 
first  as  last  that  either  some  such  godless,  well-fed,  mere  drawling 
set  of  sentimental  idiots  as  the  perfectly  developed  new  society  is 
to  be  made  up  of  according  to  Mr.  Bellamy  and  Mr.  Morris ;  crea- 
tures that  you  could  hoodwink  for  breakfast,  gull  for  dinner  and 
laugh  at  for  supper  without  their  suspecting  it,  are  to  be  the  near 
heirs  of  all  the  ages,  or  the  religion  of  Jesus  the  Christ  of  God  is 
to  be  accepted  literally  on  this  earth,  and  men  are  everywhere  to 
do  the  will  of  the  Eternal,  as  taught  by  him,  and  to  know  the  doc- 
trines of  immortality  and  beauty  and  truth,  so  and  only  so.  I 
thank  Mr.  Morris  for  his  book  and  bid  him,  as  Carlyle  said  of 
Voltaire :  "  Hast  thou  no  faculty  for  building  the  raythus  of  Christ 
into  a  new  temple  ?  Then  take  our  thanks  and  thyself  away." 

The  cant  of  the  Church  has  been  nauseating  enough,  but  the 
cant  of  men  like  Bellamy  and  Morris  and  Ingersoll  is  so 
pitiable  that  an  earnest  man,  with  any  insight  into  human  nature 
or  human  history,  can  only  wonder  how  the  stupid  devils  that  be- 
gat such  children  ever  found  wives  willing  to  share  their  crime  in 
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an  age  that  boasts  of  its  democracy,  the  advancement  of  women, 
and  what  not.  But  perhaps  these  very  advanced  isms  are  the  seed- 
germs  of  hell  after  all. 

What  I  want  to  say  of  this  book  and  the  thousand  and  one  re- 
formers of  modern  society  is,  that  plainly  to  me,  Tom  Paine  and 
Bob  Ingersoll  atheisms,  being  lies,  lead,  as  by  law  of  nature,  to 
William  ^lorris  or  Robert  Garrett  idiocies ;  that  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  modern  Protestant  children  are  already  afflicted, 
albeit  unconsciously,  with  this  idiocy,  but  that  if  you  will  study 
with  me  the  loth  Chapter  of  First  Corinthians  for  a  hundred 
years,  I  will  lead  you  put  of  this  wholesale  madhouse  into  some 
new  region  and  beauty  of  God,  again  incarnate  in  this  world. 

W.  H.  Thohnk. 


A  WOMAN'S  WAY. 


Upon  my  wrist  still  clings  in  subtle  thrilling 
The  velvet  print  of  lips  that  dared  too  much  ; 

Ah  I  had  I  guessed  with  fever  they  were  filling 
This  wayward  heart,  I  had  repelled  their  touch. 

1  only  know  that  eyes  of  melting  splendor, 

With  soft  entreaty  every  wish  compelled  ; 
I  only  know  that  thrall  more  deadly  tender 

A  soul  unconquered  never  yet  enspelled. 

I  love — love  not ;  am  drawn,  yet  shrink,  half-hating ; 

I  would  forget,  yet  linger  to  recall ; 
That  swift  caress  my  every  sigh  is  mating ; 

Dear  Heart !   I  loved  you  then !   1  gave  you  all. 

Wliere  did  you  fly,  or  by  what  cold  compelling? 

And  when  will  you  come  back  for  what  you  won  ? 
Ah  !  if  I  told  you,  would  you  heed  the  telling? 

It  was  the  rarest  prize  beneath  the  sun. 

I  love — yet,  came  you  now,  I  dare  not  heed  you. 

But — stay !  What  if,  forgetful,  you  have  told 
In  other  ears  your  love  ?    Sweetheart,  I  need  you  I 

Come,  clinging  lips,  so  tender,  yet  so  bold! 

CoKA  Stuart  Whekler. 
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Believing  in  the  spontaneous  generations  of  the  spirit,  I  would 
reveal  my  thoughts  as  they  arise,  without  undue  restraint  of  rhet- 
oric or  any  kind  of  conventionality.  Logic  is  a  sort  of  mechanics ; 
valuable,  no  doubt,  but  in  nowise  indispensable  to  the  movements 
of  fish,  the  migration  of  fowl  or  the  creative  power  of  the  trustful 
children  of  God.  A  fact  must  suggest  its  own  affinity,  a  thought 
must  intimate  its  own  coherency,  and  a  truth  must  discover  its 
own  unity,  as  one  beholding  a  cloud  or  stream  must  conceive  the 
existence  of  the  sea.  He  has  small  knowledge  of  the  nest  who  is 
a  stranger  to  the  secrets  of  the  bird. 

Open  wide  every  door  and  window  to  the  Infinite.  Facts  will  not 
suffer  harm,  thought  will  not  soon  break  down  the  human  brain, 
nor  will  truth  be  thus  deprived  of  friends  and  care.  Let  us  ever 
strive  for  a  new  day,  without  regret  for  any  that  is  gone;  the 
future  is  dearer  than  the  past ;  morning  is  forever  purpling  upon 
the  restless  earth.  Only  that  which  lies  behind  should  ever  be 
considered  sad  and  old.  Let  us  cherish  beautiful  memories ;  but 
the  splendor  of  departed  sunsets  should  not  make  us  feel,  while  in 
the  common  light  of  day,  that  the  earth  has  lost  its  riches  and 
will  thenceforward  be  poor.  What  has  the  serpent  to  do  with  the 
skin  it  shed  last  spring?  Does  it  concern  the  bright-plumaged 
bird  where  the  winds  have  blown  its  molted  feathers?  What 
cares  the  honey -freighted  bee  for  the  circling  •  flights  its  shining 
wings  have  made,  by  sweet  and  poison  flowers,  over  meadow,  for- 
est, stream  and  mount  ?  The  sun  keeps  no  record  of  his  golden 
omniscience ;  the  moon  no  history  of  her  trackless  glory  through 
dreaming  midnights  on  the  radiant  sea.  The  liberty  of  the  whole 
universe  belongs  to  those  who  love  and  aspire.  To  such  souls 
God  and  nature  supply  their  own  commentaries.  No  man  may 
dare  enforce  his  interpretation  of  the  sphinx  upon  another.  One 
should  wear,  in  cleanliness  and  decency,  the  clothes  that  fit  him 
best,  though  they  are  without  a  fashionable  pattern  ;  and  it  should 
not  pain  him  if  he  is  thus  exposed  to  ridicule  or  sneered  down  as 
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a  rustic,  a  visionary,  dogmatist  or  loon.  Critic  and  school,  logician 
and  creed  prevent  the  sensuous  mediocre  from  license,  but  are 
simply  clogs  to  the  loving  and  fearless  inspirationist.  The  twenty 
thousand  critiques  of  Shakespeare  do  not  teach  as  much  al)out 
him  as  will  a  page  from  "  Lear,"  "  Hamlet "  or  the  "  Midsunmier 
Night's  Dream."  To  read  the  innumerable  concordances  of  the 
Bible  tends  to  dim  or  obliterate  the  divine  halo  around  the  head 
of  Christ.  Heaven  is  never  hidden  from  earth ;  you  may  always 
have  a  special  and  sacred  property  of  which  men  cannot  rob  you ; 
give  it  away  and  it  will  return  with  compound  interest.  I  do  not 
marvel  at  the  silent  Quaker  or  the  "  Shouting  Methodist,"  for 
every  yearning  soul,  though  he  be  l)ut  vaguely  conscious  of  the 
nature  of  his  feeling,  will,  at  times  be  entranced  with  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

All  the  senses  are  rivers  that  flow  into  the  sea  of  sensation,  for 
the  soul  can  hear  without  ears,  smell  without  nostrils,  taste  with- 
out tongue,  see  without  eyes,  and  feel  without  touch.  In  the  deli- 
cacy and  strength  of  each  of  his  five  senses  the  average  man  is 
surpassed  by  many  animals.  The  hound  or  deer  has  a  far  keener 
sense  of  smell;  the  bee  possesses  a  finer  taste;  the  skylark  or 
nightingale  hears  and  speaks  farther  and  sweeter ;  the  condor  or 
eagle  is  keener  and  stronger  in  sight ;  the  wild  goose  is  a  more 
sensitive  barometer,  and  the  sleeping  trout  feels  even  the  shadows 
touch.  But  man  is  generally  compensated  with  a  harmonious 
diversity  of  sensuous  power,  and  there  is  an  august  correspond- 
ence between  his  spiritual  intuition  and  concentration,  and  the 
special  gifts  of  the  lower  animals.  We  see  this  truth  in  the  almost 
perfect  mastery  of  physical  pain  shown  by  the  American  Indian, 
in  the  wonderful  phenomena  produced  by  the  Oriental  visionary, 
and  in  talent  for  all  departments  of  thought  and  action.  Cuvier, 
Agassiz,  Darwin  and  Hieckel  readily  learn  the  instincts  and  na- 
tures of  all  animals.  The  epicure  tastes  his  way  through  existence^ 
detecting  the  minutest  atoms  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  king- 
doms upon  his  palate ;  Linnieus  and  Gray  are  familiar  with  all  fra- 
grance and  odor ;  the  deaf  Beethoven  knows  the  universe  in  sound  ; 
the  blind  Milton  sees  heaven  and  earth  ;  the  fragile  Shelley  feeld 
the  "  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour." 

Feeling,  emotion,  sensibility,  passion  are  graded  terms  of  the 
same  fact ;  all  pleasure  and  ])ain,  ecstasy  and  misery  have  their 
home  in  sen.sation ;  for  the  pure  intelligence  knows  neither  pleas- 
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life  nor  pain,  neither  love  nor  hate,  neither  hope  nor  despair,  l>ut 
is  impersonal  and  immutable.  The  High  Spirit  eternaUy  decrees 
an  ■  inflexible  justice,  though  he  arrest  not  the  sparrow's  fall, 
change  not  the  constitution  of  a  destroying  cricket,  check  not  the 
plague,  earthquake  and  tornado,  or  suspend  not  the  operation  of  a 
poisonous  draught.  Everything,  from  saint  to  snake,  from  Deity 
to  devil,  exists  and  acts  under  wise  limitations,  and  the  serene 
soul  will  observe  the  sure  relationship  between  weakness  and 
wrong,  sorrow  and  sin,  suffering  and  ignorance,  despair  and  crime, 
strength  and  purity,  pleasure  and  goodness,  beauty  and  love, 
knowledge  and  truth,  philosophy  and  peace,  hope  and  righteous- 
ness. Every  prayer,  therefore,  save  for  submission  to  the  order  of 
the  universe,  is  vain  worship  and  blasphemy. 

Commonly  born  either  materialists  or  mystics,  we  naturally  give 
undue  weight  to  the  laws  of  physical  development  or  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  spiritual  involution.  God  and  truth  are  everywhere, 
and  the  most  pathetic  error  of  religious  creeds  and  philosophies  is 
that  which  assumes  and  teaches  a  necessary  conflict  between 
mind  and  matter,  between  the  spiritual  and  the  sensuous.  If 
matter  is  to  be  loathed  as  repressive  of  spirit,  life  is  our  worst  evil, 
and  death  our  supreme  good.  But  suicide  is  rarely  a  wise  act. 
Matter  is  as  pure  as  spirit ;  the  low  thought  is  not  higher  than  the 
low  deed ;  baseness  of  soul  is  not  superior  to  baseness  of  body ; 
the  murderous  mind  is  responsible  for  the  murderous  hand. 

Our  standards  are  seldom  wholly  true,  and  we  are  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  them,  as  is  proved  by  our  constancy  in  their  defense. 
How  we  suffer  from  prejudice!  How  we  are  hurt  in  nursing 
falsehood  and  pride !  Doubt  and  even  mockery  are  the  disguised 
allies  of  the  truth .  Man  from  an  ape  ?  It  is  neither  nonsensical  nor 
irreverent  to  inquire  the  nature  of  such  manifold  creation  of  insect, 
fowl,  fish  and  beast.  Desire  must  precede  gratification  ;  the  ques- 
tion must  be  prior  to  the  reply  ;  effort  is  required  for  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge ;  mere  belief  or  disbelief  is  not  enough.  What 
cause  for  irritation  when  scholars  wisely  adjust  their  glasses  for  a 
still-hunt  of  the  "  missing  link  "  ?  One  should  never  laugh  at  the 
earnest  Puritan  stirring  the  ashy  remains  of  some  surly  hag  in 
search  of  a  witch.  Star-chambers  and  inquisitions  are  men's  be- 
liefs, taking  words  of  torture  and  flame.  We  should  not  be  impa- 
tient with  the  naturalist  who  spends  his  days  contemplating  beetles 
and  worms,   magnifying    formless  protoplasms,  inspecting  fossil 
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bones,  laying  bare  the  painless  nerves  of  animals,  or  cultivating 
the  acquaintance  of  chattering  mammals — discovering  divine  tab- 
ernacles everywhere.  There  are  other  priests  who  need  our  pity 
more.  The  tender  hum  of  a  tiny  insect,  the  monody  of  a  sad- 
voiced  dove  cooing  farewell  to  the  fledglings  of  her  nest,  the  dainty 
caress  of  the  sensitive  plant,  the  sunflower,  all  day  yielding  her 
voluptuous  bosom  to  the  amorous  embraces  of  her  gold-glinmiering 
god,  the  melancholy  ocean  mounting  in  somber  emerald  toward 
the  moon,  are  more  beautiful  and  worthy  symbols  of  the  Holy 
One  than  any  canonized  saint,  mystic,  medium,  crescent,  smoking 
incense,  crucifix,  sanctuary,  or  seven-pointed  star. 

None  shall  impose  East  or  West  upon  me ;  I  will  regard  Heaven 
and  Nirvana,  Paradise  and  Devachan,  Purgatory  and  Kama  Loca, 
Creation  and  Karma,  Time  and  Eternity,  in  my  own  way.  No- 
body shall  name  me  Deist  or  Pantheist;  Spiritualist  or  Material- 
ist; Mohammedan  or  Christian;  Jew  or  Gentile;  Autocrat  or 
Democrat.  We  are  too  much  victimized  by  petty  distinctions  of 
language  and  phantom  forms  of  thought.  Many  artistic  loves 
and  dearly  cherished  maxims,  the  furnace  of  future  discovery  will 
melt  into  slag,  and  much  "  precious  ore  "  will  vanish  in  smoke. 

Matter  and  spirit  are  one  and  coeval,  the  envelope  and  letter — 
the  visible  and  invisible — the  real  and  ideal,  infinite  in  expansion 
and  contraction.  Evil,  poison,  pain,  darkness,  death,  matter,  are 
the  negative  poles  of  the  Kosmos ;  good,  food,  pleasure,  light,  life 
and  spirit,  are  the  positive.  All  existence  is  good  and  evil  rela- 
tively (not  absolutely)  in  endless  series  and  appearances.  That 
repulsive,  putrescent  carcass  you  saw  yesterday  is  to-day  a  beau- 
teous flower,  exhaling  celestial  perfume  to  the  refined  nostrils  of 
the  loveliest  lady  in  the  land.  Inspiration  and  respiration,  dias- 
tole and  systole,  in  a  healthy  organism ;  love  and  hate,  reason  and 
passion,  in  a  well-civilized  man  or  woman;  day  and  night,  ebb 
and  flow  of  tide,  attraction  and  repulsion,  are  all  old  illustrations 
of  the  gentle  harmony  of  relative  and  rival  forces.  Nature  is  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  unit  that  seems  involved  in  perpetual  con- 
tradiction. There  is  an  amorous  wooing  in  the  commonest  chem- 
icals, a  deadly  hatred  also.  Xux  vomica  is  both  good  and  ])ad  for 
the  nerves.  The  idiot  is  a  distant  cousin  of  the  genius.  The  stars 
are  as  much  below  as  above  us.  Here  is  a  celibate,  there  is  a 
polygamist,  each  in  sincere  ignorance  despising  the  other.  The 
moralist  and  murderer  are  not  infrequently  born  of  the  same  par- 
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ents.  Carrion  is  a  wholesome  luxury  to  the  buzzard  and  crow. 
The  glutton  dies  from  excess  of  food,  the  pauper  from  want  of  it. 
The  good,  the  great  and  the  famous  of  earth  mix  their  lifeless 
bodies  with  those  of  the  evil,  poor  and  unknown.  Flowers  have 
love  and  hate,  as  well  as  sex,  and  are  not  deprived  of  language  be- 
cause they  are  silent.  Everything  has  its  complement,  every  fact 
its  contradiction,  every  virtue  its  vice.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  a 
many-sided  truth,  subject  to  the  modifying  influence  of  minerals, 
gases,  electricity,  magnetism  and  mind ;  it  is  apparently  negatived 
by  the  conjunction  of  loadstone  and  steel,  by  capillary  attraction, 
by  the  meteor  and  comet,  by  the  mysterious  cohesion  of  a  dew- 
drop  under  the  point  of  a  blade  of  grass,  and  by  the  divine  appre- 
hension of  its  illustrious  discoverer.  But  let  us  not  be  tricked  by 
half-truths  into  pessimism  and  gloom.  We  may  look  back  of 
man's  notions  and  laws,  until  we  see  that  all  malice  and  all  mur- 
der is  the  offspring  of  disease  and  ignorance ;  that  meteors,  earth- 
quakes, cyclones,  comets,  plagues  and  explosions  are  true  to  law, 
and  that  there  is  nowhere  room  for  chaos. 

The  spirit  is  the  ocean ;  the  individual  is  a  drop  of  its  water, 
boundless  in  accretion  and  division,  of  all  temperatures  and  times, 
of  sleet,  snow,  frost,  hail,  dew,  mist,  rain,  river,  lake,  spring,  of  all 
the  kingdoms,  soft  in  zephyrs,  furious  in  cyclones,  black  in  storm- 
clouds,  beautiful  in  rainbows  and  ethereal  curtains  of  moonlit 
fleece.  Still  does  our  poor,  mundane  analogy  pale  and  grow  dim 
before  the  eternal  Absolute !  Yet,  howsoever  faintly  to  recognize 
that  we  are  fractions  of  the  Universal,  sweeping  sublimely  onward 
in  countless  incarnations  through  innumerable  worlds,  with  innate 
power  to  change  the  conditions  of  our  homes,  to  advance  or  retro- 
grade, to  ultimately  will  our  own  estate,  is  to  me  a  luminous  reve- 
lation of  this  wondrous  soul. 

You  would  have  a  better  and  purer  state  of  existence,  not  here, 
but  hereafter?  Be  not  blinded!  The  wriggling  worm  is  not 
doomed  to  bear  the  infirmity  and  sin  of  your  departed  spirit ;  you 
will  carry  your  real  self  with  you ;  and  what  you  are  now,  and 
what  you  are  striving  to  become  on  earth,  is  the  prophecy  of  what 
you  will  be  in  another  life.  Every  seraph  must  grow  its  own 
wings,  every  soul  gravitate  in  its  own  sphere. 

Within  the  circles  of  law  and  cycles  of  time,  the  spirit  can 
travel  where  it  wills  forevermore.  The  true  lover,  the  tranquil 
philosopher,  cheerfully  obeys  the  inevitable  and  fundamental 
powers  in  and  around  him. 
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Sympathy  and  compassion  are  music  fit  for  the  ear  of  an  angel ; 
but  there  are  mawkish  charities  which  act  as  fatal  lubricants  to  the 
fiercely  grating  wheels  of  a  monstrous  Juggernaut. 

We  write  the  history  of  physical  crucifixion  in  eloquent  italics, 
and  weep  for  reformers  burned  alive,  and  patriots  slain  at  the  can- 
non's mouth,  t'heapest  of  all  delusions !  The  God  in  man  can 
conquer  pain,  and  set  his  sensitive  nerves  at  naught.  AMiat  does 
Thermopylae,  Hastings,  Waterloo,  Bunker  Hill  or  Gettysburg  care 
for  death?  In  calm  and  ecstasy  the  martyr  suspends  his  breath, 
while  his  spirit  flies  on  wings  of  flame  to  the  white  empyrean. 

The  being  who  commends  his  soul  to  the  Eternal  Justice,  and 
gives  his  body  to  the  fire  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  rather  than 
deny  or  keep  silent  his  opinions,  experiences  more  pleasure  than 
pain,  and  is  father  to  the  patriot  who  loves  freedom  more  than  he 
fears  death.  To  die  for  a  form  of  religion  or  government  proves 
the  honesty  of  the  martyr  or  patriot,  but  not  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ligion or  government.  Millions  have  perished  by  stake  and 
sword,  for  the  perpetuation  of  error,  and  millions  more  will  prob- 
ably render  similar  evidence  of  their  sincerity. 

To  me,  the  genuine  martyrdom  is  found  in  the  heart  of  that  re- 
fined, sweet-faced  woman  whose  thousand-fold  agony  is  too  great 
for  even  death  to  relieve,  but  must  be  endured,  in  speechless 
bravery,  through  long  and  weary  years — a  complete  sacrifice  for 
others'  selfishness  or  good — in  the  breast  of  that  enslaved  and  un- 
paid toiler  who  keenly  feels,  and  dimly  knows,  the  unjust  burden 
laid  upon  him — in  the  brain  of  that  great  and  patient  thinker 
whom  few  apprehend  and  none  reward,  but  who  goes  to  his  grave 
with  the  holy  wrinkles  of  earth's  civilization  chiseled  upon  his 
brow.  Yet,  looking  on  the  other  side  of  this  martyrdom,  we  do 
not  find  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Heart  of  Nature  is  tender 
and  merciful.  Those  things  which  men  call  defeat  and  death  are 
the  noiseless  triumph  and  invisible  strength  of  the  sacred  Imper- 
ishable. The  actual  personalities  cannot  be  annihilated;  their 
mystic  odors,  their  visionary  sounds,  their  shadowy  forms,  their 
subtle  magnetisms,  their  mysterious  movements,  are  in,  through, 
and  over  all. 

Our  visible  bodies  are  not  for  everlasting  procreation;  the 
human  species  will  all  melt  into  the  Infinite,  and  become  the 
^'  missing  link  "  and  formative  clay  of  worse  or  better  gods.  Few 
nre  ready  to  allow,  while  nearly  all,  in  one  way  or  another,  imagine 
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that  there  are  both  higher  and  lower,  both  finer  and  coarser,  organ- 
isms than  man,  through  which  spirit  manifests  itself  in  endless 
degrees  from  Jehovah  to  protoplasm. 

The  slayer,  man,  is  in  turn  slain,  and  so  does  life  basely  feed  on 
life.  What  feasting  ghouls  are  those  hidden  microbes  without 
volition!  What  destructive  ghosts  are  those  spiritual  nebulae 
with  dim  intelligence ! 

Do  not  mourn  your  fate,  or  curse  your  circumstance,  but  seek 
to  learn  its  cause  and  relief ;  you  will  not  be  vanquished  in  any 
pure  aspiration.  Your  tears  will  bless  some  arid  waste;  there  is 
cure  for  disease,  there  is  absolution  for  crime,  sometime  and  some- 
where ;  there  is  a  nice  limit  to  all  suffering  and  seeming  injustice, 
and  life's  most  piteous  slave  will  at  length  be  freed.  The  very 
heavens  shall  go  mad  and  moan,  while  the  thunder-baffled,  light- 
ning-blinded eagle  drops  his  prey,  and  the  king  of  beasts  creeps 
howling  to  his  secret  lair.  Even  the  devil  will  yet  fumigate  his 
den,  and  joyfully  smile  at  the  dead  philosophy  of  the  famous 
legend  over  Inferno.  The  mystic  and  materialist  often  represent 
two  conflicting  extremes  of  illusion  and  error,  fanaticism  and  car- 
nality. Cultivate  wheat  and  corn;  gather  affluence  in  your 
hands ;  but  do  not  let  low  and  vulgar  mockery  blight  the  blossom 
of  your  dreams  and  kill  their  fair  ideal,  fruitage.  Buddha,  Plato, 
Christ,  Shakespeare,  Swedenborg,  Goethe,  Shelley  and  Emerson 
are  diamonds  that  mere  wealth  and  vulgar  power  cannot  pur- 
chase ;  they  only  gleam  and  shine  on  breasts  of  purity,  on  brows 
of  thought,  and  hands  that  do  the  deeds  of  love.  Commerce, 
machinery,  and  earth-burrowing,  howsoever  they  are  justly 
esteemed,  cannot  cheapen  the  indomitable  soul.  What  if  the 
small  nature  ignore  your  indestructible  wealth,  and  is  unable  to 
distinguish  between  ideas  and  imitations,  love  and  lust,  pride  and 
vanity,  faith  and  superstition,  genius  and  insanity  ?  You  are  too 
rich  to  mope  or  whine ;  you  have  but  to  keep  your  eye  fixed  upon 
the  true,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  they  will  leave  the  cold  dis- 
tant heaven,  and  nestle  down  in  your  bosom  like  white-winged, 
brooding  doves.  A  great  man,  left  stranded  upon  the  shores  of 
death,  bravely  waits  the  incoming  tide  which  will  bear  him  thence 
to  the  glad  freedom  of  the  sea.  W^e  live,  at  intervals,  all  our  true 
prayers  and  poems.  Truth  and  love  are  indestructible  ;  a  single 
tender  sentiment  has  saved  thousands  from  despair — one  noble 
thought  has  revolutionized  nations  forever.     P'stablish  a  signal 
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service  for  thy  soul ;  build  thee  an  observatory  for  the  Celestial 
Unapparent. 

The  saddest  feature  of  genius  is,  not  that  it  is  too  sensitive  for 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  is  not  sensitive  enough  for  it.  I  ])ity 
unutterably  those  men  and  women  who,  to-day,  can  idly  caress 
their  racers  and  poodles,  and  to-morrow,  in  high  disdain,  pass  by 
the  sorrowful  nobility  of  unrewarded  toil.  Still,  I  am  glad  that 
labor  is  seldom  a  scourged  vagabond,  eating  crumbs,  dying  in 
ditches,  or  madly  hurling  dynamite.  I  do  not  hate  mankind  for 
its  serpentine  selfishness,  its  poison-pouch  of  vanity,  its  fanged 
calumny  and  hissing  ignorance.  We  painfully  learn  our  highest 
good,  and  our  poor  sight  is  long  blinded  in  the  golden  brightness 
of  the  crucified  Christ  and  persecuted  Galileo.  We  embrace  our 
lovers  when  we  know  them,  and  erect  monuments  of  love  and 
appreciation  to  departed  grandeur,  (lenius,  clothed  in  purple  or 
in  rags,  is  its  own  reward ;  and  whether  shackled  and  sent  to  the 
galleys  and  the  scaffold,  or  crowned  as  Emperor  and  Pope,  it  gov- 
erns humanity. 

An  act  is  an  arrested  thought.  Imagination  is  the  mind's 
pyramidal  base  and  apex ;  reason,  memory,  judgment,  its  architec- 
ture, hieroglyphics,  cloisters,  tombs  and  sanctuaries.  The  steam- 
engine,  telegraph,  spinning-jenny,  printing-press,  electric  light, 
telephone,  phonograph,  etc.,  are  but  inspirations  imprisoned  in 
matter — visions  captured  from  the  circle  of  cause  and  effect — only 
the  bird-like  spirit  of  a  poet,  trapped  and  tamed  within  the  toils 
of  a  mathematician's  brain — simply  an  incomplete  realization  of 
the  mystic's  experience  in  fairyland. 

It  is  unwise  to  fret  overmuch  about  the  condition  of  Church  and 
State,  since  they  are  an  exact  measure  of  the  acquirement  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  Are  they  not  worthy  fabrics,  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  savage  ancestries,  and  woven  in  the  rude  loom  of  barbar- 
ous peoples  ?  Are  they  not  the  natural  and  necessary  effects  of  a 
fallible  being's  hope  and  fear,  intelligence  and  superstition,  aspira- 
tion and  degradation,  virtue  and  vice?  Mental  telescopes  and 
microscopes  are  rare,  and  we  should  not  be  impatient  with  those 
who  have  weak  spiritual  optics,  and  need  the  eye-glass  of  church 
and  creed.  Autocratic,  Monarchical,  Democratic;  the  form  of 
government  is  always  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments which  are  most  potent  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  If  the 
majority  are  enslaved  it  is  ])ecause  their  opinions  are  dominated 
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or  dictated  by  the  more  powerful  views  of  the  minority.  Violence 
and  war,  as  a  rule,  are  fitful  manifestations  of  irrational  forces,  and 
often  destroy  in  a  day  what  it  has  taken  thoughtful  labor  a 
thousand  years  to  create.  I  have  a  sense  of  delight  in  the  valiant 
onslaught  of  gifted  mortals  upon  time-worn  customs  and  thread- 
bare conventionalities,  but  lose  respect  for  those  who  would  fain 
destroy  institutions  confirmed  l)y  centuries  of  struggling  wisdom. 
He  is  a  sad  fool  whose  envy  would  decarbonize  the  precious  stones 
that  sparkle  in  the  crown  of  her  Majesty,  the  woman  and  queen. 

"  Our  bodies  should  be  holy  spiritual  temples ;  "  and  the  chastity 
of  men  is  as  great  a  good  as  the  virtue  of  women.  Berkshire 
swine,  Durham  cattle,  Percheon  horses,  Brahma  fowl,  are  carefully 
bred  by  man  ;  this  deserves  due  praise ;  but  what  shall  we  think 
of  the  same  being  who  gives  his  oath  for  the  propagation  of 
scrofula,  consumption,  syphilis,  cancer  or  insanity  ?  Such  unions 
of  the  sexes  are  never  "  next  to  Godliness."  No  law  can  prevent 
that  marriage  being  prostitution  which  is  simply  a  contract  for  the 
gratification  of  physical  desires. 

The  diff'erence  between  common  utility  and  perfect  beauty  may 
be  seen  in  a  pottery  jug  and  a  "  peach-blow  "  vase  ;  in  a  chart,  and 
an  ascension ;  in  a  surveyor's  monument,  and  an  angel  entranced 
in  marble ;  in  an  absorbed  money-getter,  and  an  inspired  artist  ; 
in  a  perishable  and  an  immortal  ambition.  Rather  shall  my  body 
want  for  bread,  than  my  soul  for  beauty ;  for,  wherever  seen  or 
found,  it  is  divine.  It  sleeps  in  the  infinite  azure  of  the  sky ;  in 
the  calm,  translucent  depths  of  limpid  lakes  ;  in  the  sheeny  light 
of  murmuring  streams  and  rippling  rivers;  in  the  glimmering 
glory  of  emerald  seas ;  in  the  varied  growths  of  trackless  forests  ; 
in  the  God-painted  loveliness  of  a  million  flowers  and  verdant 
blooms;  in  the  sublime  serenity  of  mighty  mountains;  in  the 
countless  colors  of  the  mineral  world ;  in  the  seven-hued  radiance 
of  the  round  rainbow ;  in  the  mild  luminosity  of  the  silvery  moon  ; 
and  in  the  golden  splendor  of  the  everlasting  sun.  It  shines  in 
noble  manhood's  face,  and  glistens  in  the  pure  matron's  angelic 
countenance.  It  beams  from  the  resistless  magnetism  of  a  lover's 
presence,  and  makes  him  more  than  common  man.  It  gleams  in 
the  maiden's  tresses,  sparkles  in  her  innocent  eyes,  purples  on  her 
smooth,  unwrinkled  brow,  rubifies  her  luscious  lips  and  crimsons 
her  dimpled  cheeks.  It  is  shown  in  the  jeweled  fishes  of  the  deep^ 
the  robin,  the  nightingale,  the  canary,  the  bird  of  paradise  and  the 
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iris-colored,  burnished  dove.  It  is  revealed  by  the  velvet  fawn, 
the  swift-running  wild  deer,  the  royal  ringed  tiger,  the  glittering, 
golden  form  and  diamond  orbs  of  the  twining  anaconda,  the  two 
little  speckled  eggs  of  the  humming-bird,  and  in  the  shy  gazelle, 
whose  steps  are  like  the  lightning's  glance.  Beauty  is  omnipresent. 
It  speaks  in  color,  form,  music,  motion,  life,  joy  and  love,  and  is 
the  word  of  God  on  earth. 

Edward  E.  Cothran. 
San  Jose,  California. 


MY  HEART'S  BELOVED. 


Mt  heart's  Beloved  1  To-night  they  talked  of  Fame. 

One  cried,  with  gaze  on  me :  "  Say  what  it  means. 

When  thou  dost  sing,  a  wliole  world  loving  leans 
To  list  thy  heart's  pulse  in  thy  verse.    No  blame 
Can  touch  thee  now.    Who  would  not  change  the  name 

Of  king  for  thine?" 

I  was  afar,  in  quiet  scenes — 

Alone  with  thee,  from  whom  my  man's  heart  gleans 
Perpetual  inspiration.     O'er  me  came 

A  sudden  shyness  'neath  their  waiting  eyes  ; 
And  I  was  dumb. 

I  have  come  home — to  thee. 

I  kneel  beside  thy  couch,  and  my  soul  cries 
For  very  gladness  to  be  here  :  "  Enough  for  me 

That  one  lieart  for  my  coming  ever  longs. 

That  one  low,  tender  voice  sings  my  poor  songs." 

Kate  Vannah. 
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CHAPTER     11. 


Explanatory. 

As  to  the  singular  title  of  these  Cogitations,  we  learn  from 
certain  stray  scraps  that  "  the  Greek  word  Zume,  after  years  of 
doubt,  was  chosen  in  preference  to  any  one  of  its  English  equiva- 
lents, first^  because  it  is  much  more  expressive  and  forcible  than 
the  English,  and  in  the  second  place,  because,  as  fate  would  have  it, 
though  the  first  letter  of  Zume  is  not  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  it  is  the  last  of  the  English,  and  these  Cogitations  are  a 
sort  of  final  word  in  their  way,  ending  much  and  beginning  much, 
until  a  new  alphabet  and  a  new  language  of  the  spiritual  life  become 
the  vehicle  for  the  utterances  of  the  conquering  voices  of  the 
world."  Further,  it  would  seem  that  the  fact  that  the  title  would 
tend  at  first  to  puzzle  the  reader,  though  duly  considered,  was 
finally  held  as  a  point  in  its  favor,  rather  than  as  being  an  objec- 
tion thereto. 

"  Zume — that  is  by  interpretation  into  literal,  vulgar,  absolute 
English,  sour  dough ;  into  common  English,  barm ;  into  refined 
English,  yeast ;  and  into  extm  superfine  English,  yeast  cakes ;  into 
Scriptural  English,  leaven ;  into  literal,  abstract  or  philosophical 
English,  the  silent,  hidden,  fermenting,  expansive  element  of  all 
things  and  beings  in  the  world — say  of  bread  and  souls  and 
churches  and  nations  and  the  ages.  As  was  taught  by  the  clear- 
est of  all  religious  philosophers :  '  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
like  zume  (leaven),  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  meas- 
ures of  meal  till  the  whole  was  leavened.'  And  here,  in  one  of 
these  old  scraps  from  the  pine  wood,  I  find  the  following,  evidently 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  this  somewhat  new  preparation  of 
English  Zume : 

''  This  idea  of  the  secret,  silent,  internal,  hidden,  self-expansive 
power  of  truth  and  its  theories  in  this  world ;  of  divine  truth,  as  we 
say,  but  it  is  all  the  same,  human  or  divine, — as  there  is  to  us  no  divine 
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truth  but  what  is  human  truth,  all  coming  to  us  through  human 
lives,  and  hearts,  and  brains ;  and  no  truth  wliatever  that  is  not  divine, 
— tliis  idea  of  God  in  the  soul,  in  the  Church  and  in  the  universe,  and 
supremely,  infinitely  incarnate  in  every  true  soul,  the  soul  of  our  soul 
and  the  soul  of  the  universe,  unconquerable,  unliurt  by  evil,  for- 
ever conciuering,  eitlier  with  or  against  our  will,  was  evidently  one 
of  the  rooted  ideas  and  convictions  in  the  mind  and  teaching  and 
life  of  the  sublime  teacher  and  sufferer  of  Nazareth.  And  strange 
does  it  seem  to  us,  strange  must  it  seem  to  any  man,  will  he  think 
for  a  moment,  that  for  these  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  of 
Christian  praying  and  scribbling  through  which  years  library  after 
library  has  been  filled  with  treatises  of  all  kinds  and  grades,  on 
almost  every  particle  of  matter  that  composed  the  body  of  Jesus, 
and  on  every  pulsation  of  his  heart,  and,  as  has  been  supposed,  on 
every  finer  atom  and  idea  of  his  mind,  for  the  mind  is  atoms  finer 
ground  and  finest  strung ;  after  gospels  of  his  nativity,  gospels  of 
his  miraculous  conception  and  birth  and  life  and  deeds ;  after 
gospels  of  the  Logos ;  of  the  divinity,  yea,  and  the  deity  of  the 
man,  tlie  carpenter  of  Nazareth ;  after  all  our  homoiousian  and 
homoiousian  debates  and  creeds,  and  doctrines  of  sinless  perfec- 
tion and  infinite  atonement;  after  all  our  Paulisms, and  Johanian- 
isms,  and  Athanasanisms  and  Arian  and  Pelagianisms  and  Cal- 
vinisms and  Channingisms  and  Parkerisms ;  after  not  only  him, 
but  all  his  words  and  the  words  of  his  early  disciples  have  been 
commented  upon  and  preached  about  and  discussed  and  quar- 
reled over ;  after  all  this  and  much  more  of  the  same  or  similar 
nature  has  been  accomplished,  it  seems  strange  enough  that,  as  far 
as  we  know,  never  a  serious  question  has  been  raised,  never  a  ser- 
mon of  any  importance  preached,  or  creed  formed,  or  commentary 
or  book  written  upon  Christ  or  Christianity  or  religion  or  truth 
in  general  as  a  zume  or  leaven ;  or  the  internal,  inevitable,  self- 
sustaining  and  self-expanding  principle,  safeguard  and  inevitable 
redeemer  of  all  life  and  thought  and  society  ;  as  the  impalpable, 
silent  but  beautiful  tyranny  over  the  world." 

The  editor  has  reason  to  believe  that  these  introductory  sen- 
tences were  written  by  the  Bishop  before  Mr.  Kingsley's  book, 
called  "  Yeast,"  was  published,  and  has  reason  to  know  that  the 
Bishop  never  saw  or  heard  of  that  book  until  after  all  these  Cogita- 
tions had  been  gone  through  with.  That  then  the  question  was 
debated  whether  or  not  the  title  of  Zum6  should  be  given  up,  and 
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it  was  decided  that,  as  the  titles  were  really  dift'erent  in  conception 
and  in  terms,  though  not  in  meaning,  and  as  the  books  were 
wholly  different  in  conception  and  idea  and  purpose  antl  execu- 
tion and  destiny,  the  title  originally  chosen  should  be  adhered  to 
as  it  has  been.  "  It  must  also  be  very  clear  to  a  thinking  man, 
will  he  think  for  a  moment,  that,  if  we  can  but  strike  or  dig  or 
delve  or  dive  deep  enough  into  this  thought  and  its  applications  to 
^  and  illustrations  in  the  history  of  tlie  world,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves in  mines  of  richest  ore,  in  seas  of  clearest  and  cleanest 
pearls  ;  the  rarest  gems  sparkling  all  around  us ;  all  brightest  rays 
of  orient  and  Occident  encircling  our  brows  with  lights  of  the  inter- 
nal, eternal  and  absolute  philosophy,  magnetizing,  transfusing  and 
transfiguring  our  being.  Nor  are  we  utterly  without  hope  that 
here  and  there  a  bright  gleam  may  shine  upon  and  through  us  as 
we  tread  with  reverent  feet  through  the  depths  of  this  idea." 

From  this  last  expression  it  is  evident  that  the  Bishop  himself 
intended  to  treat  the  subject  with  due  reverence  and  presumably 
considers  that  he  has  done  so.  Indeed  it  would  be  a  strange 
thing  to  find  irreverence  in  the  papers  of  an  orthodox  or  would- 
be  orthodox  Bishop  of  the  last  generation.  Still  this  editor  feels 
bound  to  confess  that,  after  examining  these  Cogitations  for  many 
years,  they  often  seem  to  contain  things  which  run  counter  to 
much  that  is  considered  highest  and  best  in  modern  religious  feel- 
ing and  thought  and  speech  and  action ;  and  having  ordinarily  lived 
under  the  generally  accepted  regenerating  influences  of  these  times 
he  has  now  and  then  been  somewhat  shocked  at  the  boldness  and 
independence  and,  at  first  sight,  apparent  irreverence  of  some  of 
these  thoughts  and  expressions.  Yet  knowing  them  to  be  the  most 
reverent  and  honest  thoughts  and  utterances  of  an  honest  and  clear- 
headed man,  who  has  evidently  looked  into  and  perhaps  looked 
through,  as  some  of  us  have  not,  many  of  the  evangelisms  and  radi- 
calisms of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  who  believes  that  human- 
ity is  capable  of  something  better  and  truer  and  larger  beyond 
these,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  give  the  Bishop's  Cogitations  to 
the  public  pretty  nearly  as  they  came  to  us  at  the  time  and  place 
already  referred  to.  Doubtless  much  in  these  pages  may  read  like 
ruthless  destruction.  But  the  Bishop  used  to  say  that  "  men  are 
in  the  long  run  so  loyal  to  nature  that  only  the  absolutely  natural 
and  useful  in  literature  and  religion  and  life  may  hope  to  be  per- 
petual, and  that  every  star  has  its  hours  for  shining.     It  was  ever 
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80.  It  is  ever  so.  Each  new  night  the  dead  past  buries  its  dead, 
and  our  sleep  is  a  sort  of  mute  excelsior  to  be  sounded  at  the  dawn 
of  day.  To-day  sprang  from  the  ashes  of  yesterday.  To-morrow 
it  will  be  the  same.  It  i.s  a  trick  of  nature,  which  is  always  strong 
and  needs  no  memories :  no  fond  recollections :  no  immortal  souls. 
The  heavens  are  vocal  with  new  gospels  and  songs  of  salvation, 
and  the  angels  always  waiting  to  proclaim  and  interpret  the  same. 
In  the  eternal,  measureless  depths  around  us  are  brighter  morning 
stars  than  the  wisest  men  have  ever  seen  or  dreamed  of  seeing. 
We  ourselves  only  need  to  cleanse  our  souls  a  little,  to  polish  the 
lenses  and  open  our  dull,  worldly,  sensual  eyes,  in  order  to  see  and 
enjoy  the  same.  True,  a  fire-baloon  is  no  sun  or  star,  except  for 
the  moment,  one  might  add,  supposing  the  night  to  be  dark :  but 
not  even  then.  It  is  driven  by  the  inconstant  winds  and  is  itself 
more  tickle.  Doubtless  many,  yea,  most  of  our  new  isms,  like 
most  old  isms,  will  die,  that  is,  decay  and  produce  still  newer 
isms :  our  very  souls  obey  the  same  law  and  process ;  but  the  race 
is  not  wasted.  The  oldest  atoms  have  in  them  a  perennial  life,  the 
]>reath  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  and  every  new  day  will  pour  its  cease- 
less floods  of  light  upon  the  world :  that  which  flows  from  the 
largest  and  clearest  human  head  of  the  hour,  ever  being  the 
meridian  light  of  each  new  day. 

"  Ideas  of  reform,  of  new  creation,  eurekas  of  every  sort,  are 
perpetually  springing  in  the  bosoms  of  men  of  all  conditions, 
races  and  times,  like  mushrooms  in  a  night,  and  are,  in  the  main, 
destined  to  be  about  as  long-lived.  Still  each  lives  long  enough  to 
serve  its  turn.  There  are  countless,  spiritual,  patent  offices  the  re- 
ceipts of  which  are  unrecorded  and  unknown.  And  in  these  days 
we  batter  the  old  idols  down  and  scatter  the  ancient  altars  at  which 
our  forefathers  most  reverently  knelt,  and  we  sweep  the  venerable 
temples  of  the  i)ast  clean  of  all  their  supposed  heavenly  customs 
and  inspirations  with  amazing  irreverence.  Still  every  temple  and 
custom  and  worship  had  the  felt  need  of  a  human  soul  at  the 
heart  of  it,  and  sprang  out  of  this  need.  So  confident  are  we  of 
the  continuance  of  the  divine  gift.  We  give  up  Paul  and  St. 
Augustine  and  join  hands  with  John  Wesley  and  Thomas  Paine, 
without  much  murmuring,  almost  without  knowing  it.  We  swore  by 
Kepler  yesterday,  we  affinn  by  Newton  to-day.  To-morrow,  per- 
haps, through  the  zetetic  philosophy,  we  shall  see  that  the  law  of 
gravitation  only  works  one  way  instead  of  both  ways  and  always ; 
and  a  new  whim  will  be  ready  for  our  new  whimsicality.    It  is  the 
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tidden  divinity  in  the  human  brain.  The  astronomer  of  to-day 
has  a  new  theory  of  the  universe  ready  at  hand.  The  physicist 
can  furnish  you  a  new  and  more  universal  exj^lanation  of  the 
human  body,  its  origin  and  destiny,  its  means  and  ends,  and  the 
special  adaptation  of  each  function  to  its  end,  and  the  countless 
diseases  of  the  system,  with  patent  remedies  therefor.  Still  the 
world  is  sick  as  death  every  new  night  and  morning.  The  new 
materialist  is  waiting  to  explain  the  evolution  of  life  upon  a  new 
plan.  Yet  the  mystery  of  a  single  pulsation  of  the  heart  and 
faintest  thought  of  the  brain  is  as  complete  as  ever.  The  scientist 
has  his  gospel  of  "  Matter  and  Force "  committed  to  memory, 
adaptable  to  all  possible  changes  of  the  wind.  He  can  explain  a 
world,  or  make  one  for  you  if  you  prefer ;  the  flippant,  irreverent 
blockhead.  The  spiritist,  with  his  new  pigeon-box  and  pigeon-holed 
and  curtained  lying  contemptibilities,  has  a  new  argument  for  and 
proof  of  immortality :  the  pitiablest  of  all  modern  preachings  and 
need  of  preachings  being  visible  enough  in  these  latest  foot-falls 
from  the  darknesses  of  the  other  world." 

"  Not  only  are  our  young  men  dreaming  dreams,  and  our  old  men 
seeing  visions,  and  our  handmaidens,  our  veriest  Bridgets  even 
prophesying,  proclaiming  new  gospels  of  license  and  liberty,  pro- 
found and  learned,  but  our  drapers  and  tailors,  sheerest,  absolute, 
incarnate  sons  of  Mammon,  are  become  priests  and  deacons  unto 
God,  lashing  the  ignorant  masses  of  the  nineteenth  century  into 
what  are  called  revivalisms,  and  a  lot  of  ready-made-clothing-sal- 
vationism,  at  greatly  reduced  prices ;  diligent  in  business,  fervent 
in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord  through  the  almighty  dollar,  you  know. 
And  our  modern  high  priests,  rulers,  philosophers ;  are  they  not 
all  the  slaves  of  the  tailor's  shop,  obeying  its  light,  not  God's  or 
their  own  ?  What  is  a  throne  ?  What  an  altar  ?  What  a  priest 
or  king?  What  a  thinker  or  prophet  in  such  days  as  these? 
What  a  temple,  made  with  hands  ?  True,  some  of  them  have 
been  very  pure,  very  sacred,  very  beautiful,  but  why  not  efface 
their  beauty  and  erase  their  glory  and  worship  the  God  of  the  hour 
— John  Calvin  or  General  Grant  as  the  case  may  be  ?  If  you  have 
done  with  Jesus,  why  not  cast  him  aside  ?  In  fact,  why  retain 
any  old  thing  ?  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  Let  us  crush 
all  the  venerabilities.  Let  us  recreate  our  souls  every  new  morn- 
ing as  we  make  new  books  out  of  shreds,  or  fresh  bread  witli  new 
zume.  The  past  was  glorious.  Well,  well,  the  future  shall  be 
more  glorious." 
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CHAPTER   III. 


Autori(k;kaphical  and  More. 

If  these  Cogitations  are  of  anything  like  the  importance  the 
Bishop  himself  supposed  them  to  be,  the  readers  of  them  may 
desire  to  know  what  little  can  be  known  of  the  life  of  their  author. 
Where  and  when  and  under  what  circumstances  of  plenty  or  want 
he  vfQ&  born  and  where  he  lived  while  in  the  world,  as  we  say : 
how  he  performed  the  labors  assigned  him  on  this  planet,  with 
heroism  or  cowardice,  and  how  he  demeaned  himself  on  leaving 
the  scenes  of  his  earthly  labors.  All  such  questions  the  Bishop 
himself  would  call  mere  queries  of  human  curiosity,  not  to  be 
gratified  by  him,  or  by  any  one  speaking  or  writing  about  him. 
Like  most  true  men,  this  man  would  be  judged  mainly  and  indeed 
known  mainly  by  his  words  and  deeds,  the  fruits  of  his  brain  and 
works  of  his  hands.  Indeed,  there  are  scraps  before  me  now 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Bishop  had  anticipated  this  use- 
less curiosity.  Scraps  which,  though  indefinite  enough,  still  give 
us  doubtless  all  that  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  or  have 
said  on  the  subject  of  his  antecedents  or  personal  history.  In 
fact,  it  is  well  known  that  he  held  these  matters  as  a  kind  of  invi- 
olate private,  personal  property ;  that  neither  editor  nor  the  public 
had  any  right  in  or  with  such  materials,  that,  to  use  his  own 
words :  "  Editors  and  the  public  in  general  are  infinitely  too  cu- 
rious about  the  private  affairs  of  men  who  do  their  thinking  for 
them."  "What  does  it  concern  editors  or  the  public,"  he  says, 
in  one  place,  "  whether  a  man  was  generated  by  legal  or  illegal 
methods,  according  to  the  standards  of  this  world  ?"  "  Standards, 
alas !  look  at  them  ;  and  their  faults  and  tatters  are  countless — they 
plainly  will  not  bear  looking  at,  plainly  were  not  meant  to  be  looked 
at,  were  only  meant  to  frighten  the  feeble  and  oppress  the  weak. 

"  Would  God  we  had  a  standard  of  birth  and  life  that  might  be 
looked  at  and  carefully  examined  once  more,  and  that  might  be  ap- 
plied with  justice  to  each  particular  soul !  What  is  it  to  thee  how 
thy  thinker  was  begotten  ?  He  was  evidently  gotten  better  than  thou 
— more  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  laws  of  this  universe,  or  he 
had  not  been  selected  to  do  thy  thinking  for  thee,  0  curious  editor 
and  waiting  public !  And  whether  a  man  first  opened  his  infant 
eyes  amid  feathers  or  straw,  whether  his  first  cry  went  up  from 
unyielding  boards  or  yielding  mattress,  from  a  peasant's  hovel  or 
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a  prince's  canopy,  whether  his  parents  were  black  or  white,  or 
mixed,  what  is  all  this  to  thee  or  to  ye?  And  where  he  went  to 
school  or  church  or  college,  or  whether  he  went  to  either  or  no. 
Plainly,  thou  dost  not  yet  understand  and  wilt  not  soon,  indeed 
canst  not  understand  by  present  theories  how  the  world's  finest 
souls  are  generated,  conceived,  born,  or  educated ;  how  the  finest 
minds  are  stored.  Socrates,  Jesus,  Shakespeare — these  puzzle 
thee  yet  a  little,  each  in  his  line,  and  will  for  many  a  day ;  for 
thou,  too,  hast  thy  idols,  thy  false  standards,  and  art  joined  to 
them  and  they  to  thee,  and  they  blind  thine  eyes — thy  soul. 

"  In  fact,  what  does  it  concern  thee  how  these  were  born  or  taught? 
Plainly  they  were  not  taught  by  thy  methods  nor  even  conceived 
by  thy  methods ;  thou  canst  not  be  like  them  if  thou  wouldst,  and 
thou  wouldst  not  if  the  way  were  shown  thee.  All  thou  hast  to 
do  is  to  accept  the  facts — believe  and  obey  and  improve  thyself 
by  them.  Or,  if  thou  too  hast  a  yearning  as  deep  or  deeper,  it  too 
shall  be  fed  and  filled.  But,  perhaps,  thou  art  a  utilitarian,  hu- 
manitarian critic,  not  only  without  sight  but  without  faith,  and 
dost  not  believe  even  in  the  existence  of  these  heroes,  because  for- 
sooth they  did  not  write  and  publish  their  autobiography ;  perhaps 
thou  wouldst  have  disbelieved  if  they  had  even  printed  their  own 
histories  themselves  and  then  had  sworn  to  them  and  had  had 
their  mothers  swear  to  them.  Perhaps  thou  art  a  hypocritical, 
bigoted,  superficial  blockhead,  and  canst  not  tell  the  fragrance  of  a 
rose  from  an  elder-bush — the  thought  of  a  Shakespeare  from  a 
courtier  or  a  clown,  the  leaven  of  life  from  the  face  of  a  lie.  Per- 
haps thou  hast  never  learned  that  as  the  flower  blooms  and  the 
bird  sings  and  the  eternal  wisdom  of  the  universe  works  without 
giving  other  testimony  or  explanation  than  the  facts,  the  beauties, 
glories,  strengths,  fragrance  and  songs  themselves,  so  the  higher,  the 
diviner,  the  type  of  man,  the  less  does  he  care  for  writing  his  own 
biography  or  wish  to  have  thee  write  it,  0  thou  utilitarian  or  other 
curious  editor  !  Perhaps  thou  art  the  weakest  of  all  scientific  souls 
belonging  to  the  weakest  sect  of  this  or  any  other  age." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Bishop  holds  most 
reverently  to  his  religion;  not  only  to  the  possibility  and  ra- 
tionality of  religion  but  to  the  absolute  need  of  the  same.  And 
for  the  sake  of  any  who  may  be  religiously  and  kindly  curious  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  doubt,  there  never  was  any  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  Bishop's  nearest  friends,  that  he  was  gotten  ac- 
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cording   to  the  strictest  methods  of  nature,  law  and   propriety. 
That  he  started  as  near  right  as  a  helpless  babe  can  start  in  a 
world  "  lying  in  iniquity,"  that  is,  in  a  world  of  development — 
started  indeed  as  well  as  the  best  of  us,  and  but  little  better  than 
the  worst  us ;  not  from  the  seed  of  kings  nor  from  the  lowest  dust 
of  the  poor,  but  from  the  life  whose  eternal  flow  had  already  risen 
above  the  thickest  blood  and  was  on  its  upward  way  to  that  clear- 
ness which  reflects  the  light  of  Heaven,  the  thought  of  God,  to 
millions  of  less  favored  souls.     And  we  have  often  heard   the 
Bishop  say  :  "  From  a  child  I  was  ever  musing."     It  is  also  evident 
that  he  had  his  share  of  old  women's  and  young  women's  pay- 
schools,  and  also  a  taste  of  public  schools  and  academies,  colleges 
and  seminaries.     It  is  also  known  to  us  that  the  Bishop's  early  so- 
called  religious  education  was  received  in  and  through  the  Epis- 
copal Church  or  Church  of  England,  and  that  while  yet  a  boy  of 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  long  before  he  had  any  serious 
intentions  of,  as  he  says,  "  waging  war  with  the  devil  in  any  and 
every  shape,  and  trying  in  some  feeble  way  to  serve  the  Almighty 
and  our  suffering  humanity  " — long  before  this,  having  a  think- 
ing turn  of   mind,  he  discovered  that  he   had   been    "learning 
falsehoods  from' Evangelical  Catechisms,"  which  taught  him  that 
*•  in  and  by  his  baby  baptism  he  had  been  made  a  member  of 
Christ  and  a  child  of  God  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"   when,   as   he   now   became  clearly   conscious,  he   was 
''  neither  a  member  of  Christ  nor  a  child  of  God  nor  an  inheritor  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  any  particular  or  peculiar  sense  worth 
talking  about,  much  less  believing  in  and  hanging  one's  hopes  of 
salvation  upon." 

And  here  and  now  he  began  to  see  that  "  whatever  of  good  there 
might  be  within  him,  it  certainly  had  not  come  from  his  baby- 
baptism  or  from  the  promises  of  his  godfather  and  godmother,  or 
sponsors,  neither  one  of  whom,"  he  even  now  declares,  "ever 
lielped  him  in  the  least  to  renounce  the  world  or  the  flesh  or  the 
devil :"  and,  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  learn  up  to  this  late  day, 
"  other  sponsors  have  never,  or  except  in  a  very  incidental  way^ 
helped  other  baptized  babies  to  any  very  great  extent,  always 
having  had  and  still  having  a  little  more  than  they  could  or  can 
do  to  attend  to  themselves  in  these  respects."  So,  he  concluded 
then  and  still  believes,  doubtles,  that — to  use  his  own  words  again 
— "  this  never  was  or  will  be  God's  special  way  of  choosing  god- 
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fathers  and  godmothers  or  of  really  regenerating  babies,  bigger  or 
little,  and  that  the  whole  affair  was  and  ever  will  be,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  a  matter  of  the  merest  moonshine  or  something  more 
lunatic  still."  Yet  he  always  recognized  a  "  true  priest  as  the 
clearest  incarnation  of  Deity,  and  a  true  Church  as  the  finest 
means  of  grace  under  the  sun." 

It  is  also  known  that,  while  quite  a  youth,  several  years  under 
age,  he  left  his  home  in  the  old  world  and  came  to  our  great  new 
world,  that  here  he  fell  under  more  practical  religious  influences, 
became  a  member  of  a  Christian  church,  an  enthusiast  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  humanity,  and  about  this  time  was  led  to 
wage  the  war  above  referred  to  with  stronger  purpose  and  deeper 
earnestness  than  ever  before,  indeed  consciously  to  begin  the  war- 
fare ;  also  that  about  this  time  he  "  felt  called  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it"  within  himself;  that  he  now  spent  seven  or 
eight  years  in  earnest  study  of  the  books  and  teachers  and  lectures 
prescribed  and  delivered  by  such  instructors  as  he  could  find ; 
that  then  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  which  always 
seemed  to  him  a  strange  proceeding,  and  soon  afterward  became 
an  ordained  priest  or  bishop  of  his  church  or  sect ;  and  that  he 
has  since  been  trying  with  no  little  fidelity  of  soul  to  preach  by 
word  or  deed,  as  he  someWhat  sadly  and  eloquently  says  himself, 
"some  consistent  gospel  out  of  the  dark  mysteries  of  Romanism 
and  the  all-too-palpable  contradictions  and  heartless  dogmatisms  of 
sectarian  Protestantism ;"  and  here  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  a  strange, 
hard  task  is  this  for  a  man  of  sense,  sensibility  and  sincerity — 
Romanism  and  Protestantism !  Is  there  as  much  difference  be- 
tween them  as  thou  thinkest  ?  A  difference  merely  of  the  shell.  A 
little  new  wine  in  a  great  many  old  sour  bottles — wine  ever  getting 
sour,  too,  and  bottles  breaking.  Let  them  break  and  the  wine 
spill ;  now,  as  ever,  new  wine  must  have  new  bottles,  or  the  wine 
be  spoiled  and  wasted  and  the  wine-press  trod  lonely  in  vain. 

Tread  the  wine-press,  tread  it  alone, 

Sons  of  God,  the  day  is  breaking  ; 
For  every  cross  there  comes  a  throne, 

Through  the  ages  God  is  speaking. 

"  Tread  on,  die  on,  brothers,  through  the  darkness.  Faith  swings 
to  the  magnet  of  truth  at  last,  yea,  in  every  generation.  The 
Spirit  of  God  shall  not  always  be,  in  fact,  never  has  been,  wholly 
covered  with  surplice  and  gown  or  received  alone  through  a  man- 
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made  priesthood.  Be  saved  through  the  mass  and  the  Churchy 
wilt  thou,  Papist  or  Protestant?  Eat  and  drink  the  very  body 
and  blood  of  God,  must  thou  ?  Well !  well !  what  are  the  potatoes 
and  wheat  and  corn  and  wine  and  the  pure  water  and  fresh  air 
and  sunlight  on  which  thou  art  living  day  by  day  ?  What  are 
these  but  the  body  and  blood  of  the  infinite  breath  of  Love? 
(Can  any  human  body  be  more  or  but  slightly  more?)  And  must 
some  priest  consecrate  these  for  thee  before  they  can  save  thee 
from  ingratitude  and  sensuality  and  godlessness  and  shame  ?  Pity 
on  thee.  Are  not  the  blind  still  led  by  the  blind?  Heavens  I 
when  will  our  eyes  be  opened,  and  when  will  the  crisis  of  the  ages 
come?  Another  Christ  and  another  judgment?  "  But  to  return 
from  this  digression  which  came  from  reference  to  the  Bishop's 
ordination.  It  is  also  known  that  he  never  laid  much  stress  upon, 
or  store  by,  his  human  licensure  or  ordination — in  fact,  that  it 
struck  him  as  being  a  somewhat  ludicrous  affair  at  the  time — and 
that  he  would  long  since  have  given  up  in  despair  if  he  had  not 
always  had  within  him  "  some  faint  intimations  of  a  more  than 
human  licensure  and  an  ordination  from  and  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Eternal  God." 

And  he  has  been  known  to  say  that  "  he  would  still  preach  the 
Gospel  if  all  ecclesiastical  authority  to  do  so  were  taken  from  him 
forever,"  and  that  any  man,  feeling  as  he  felt,  "had  a  right  to 
preach,"  and  that  "  a  man,  no  matter  what  church  authority  he 
had,  who  did  not  feel  somewhat  in  this  way,  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  ii-y  to  preach,  and,  in  fact,  that  such  an  one  never  could 
preach  any  gospel  worth  hearing,  much  less  one  with  power  to 
break  its  way  like  a  sunbeam  through  the  real  soul-powers  of 
darkness  and  guide  a  bewildered,  finite,  human  spirit  to  and 
through  the  opening,  infinite,  shining  eternities." 

"  Seen  by  spiritual  vision,  man  is  the  clearest  epitome  of  the 
all-conscious  Universe;  the  completest  incarnation  yet  evolved 
from  the  infinite  spirit  and  dust  of  the  same.  In  himself  there  is 
unity,  duality,  trinity  and  many-sided  multiplicity  of  this  all- 
conscious  universe ;  yet  is  he  less  than  an  image,  in  fact  scarcely  a 
true  hint,  of  the  actual,  infinite,  absolute,  all- controlling  spirit  of 
the  same,  hardly  a  noticeable  aspiration  toward  this  soundless, 
shoreless  sea  of  eternal  life,  eternal  thought  and  eternal  law,  in 
which  the  infinite  universe  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being. 
"To  make   it  more  personal,  the  invisible   ego  or  non-ego  of 
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my  being  seems  to  have  been  from  everlasting — a  kind  of  unre- 
Tealable  impersonal  divine  fatherhood  of  the  soul.  In  process  of 
time  the  present  visible  ego  was  generated,  as  it  were,  out  of,  from 
and  through  the  great  measureless  life  flood  in  ways  that  are 
simple  and  pure.  The  invisible  fatherhood,  through  a  previous 
word  made  flesh,  becoming  in  me,  as  in  every  man,  a  new  in- 
<;arnate  word,  generating  a  new  Son  of  Man — the  unrevealed,  re- 
vealed in  me.  Then  in  the  fullness  of  time  I  was  regenerated  from 
and  through  the  great  infinite  thought-flood,  the  truth-ocean  of  the 
Universe,  taking  its  shape  in  me,  the  harmonies  thereof  becoming 
assimilated  to  and  at  peace  in  my  mind.  The  spirit  of  truth 
breathing  its  thought  through  my  life,  making  it  truth-life — mak- 
ing it  moral  life — Divine  life ;  Love  life — I,  thus  becoming  Son  of 
Ood,  an  expression  and  child  of  the  highest,  consciously  possessing 
"the  everlasting  life  and  law  that  are  to  be  the  true  and  clear  re- 
vealers  of  the  whence  and  whither  of  me  and  thee  and  all  finite 
forms  of  the  universe,  a  revelation  of  God  within,  a  palpable 
harmonious  settlement  of  destiny.  In  all  this,  I  was  but  little 
consulted ;  with  most  of  it  I,  as  a  willing  agent,  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do.  The  everlasting  forces  form  body  and  soul  of  man  as  they 
do  the  dust  and  light  of  a  star.  Human  wills  are  weaker  than 
straws.  We  do  not  make  or  remake  our  lives ;  we  do  not  belong 
to  ourselves — we  are  the  bond-slaves  of  nature — better  still, 
absolutely  children  of  God — not  by  creation — there  is  no  creation — 
but  by  generation  and  regeneration.  Our  earthly  parentage  does 
not  explain  all  that  is  in  us  even  at  birth.  We  are  not  alone — we 
are  finite  conscious  atoms  in  the  very  midst  of  an  all-conscious 
Universe.  We  are  not  our  own — no  spark  owns  itself,  but  belongs 
to  the  infinite  light  and  fire.  To  burn  or  to  be  burnt,  our  destiny 
is  fixed  and  may  be  glorious.  The  hottest  furnace  is  tended  by 
a  heavenly  Father's  care — tempered  by  Eternal  love — used  for 
highest  ends  of  Eternal  wisdom.  We  must  be  willing  to  burn  or 
to  be  burned." 

"In  due  time  I  was  prompted  by  the  Spirit — that  is  by  the 
special  presence  of  the  thought  Universe  upon  this  atom,  shaped 
to  its  purpose,  fitted  for  the  hour — was  prompted  to  preach,  to 
utter  the  thought  that  had  arisen,  to  bear  witness  to  my  God's 
truth,  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  ecclesia  or  church,  was 
•called  by  the  people,  am  writing  to-night  in  the  Manse,  at  Kingby, 
in  the  midst  of  my  Diocese,  and  with  all  humility  be  it  spoken, 
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God  is  ever  near,  yea,  'I  in  him,  and  he  in  me,'  and  his  work 
uppermost.     Am  I  not  then  a  Bishop  ? 

"  Of  course  I  do  not  use  this  term  in  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the 
Anglican  sense,  but  in  the  sense  sanctioned  l)y  my  own  denomi- 
nation, and  by  my  own  common  sense,  whicli  latter  even  may  dif- 
fer somewhat  from  the  former." 

"  *  The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life ; '  the  '  New  Church  ' 
interpretation  is  notliing  new,  and  relieves  no  real  difficulty  of 
these  days,  or  of  any  days.  '  Not  what  thou  art  called  or  how 
thou  art  interpreted,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  but 
what  thou  art  is  what  tliou  shalt  be  forever.'  Thou  canst  not  rec- 
oncile the  Bible  and  the  nineteenth  century.  Accept  each  as  a 
divine  fact,  fulfilling  its  own  mission  at  the  right  hour  of  the  day, 
and  make  a  better  Bible  and  a  better  century  if  ye  are  able. 

"  It  is  time  we  were  irreverent  of  titles  and  gowns,  and  it  is  also 
high  time  we  were  more  reverent  of  God  and  man,  and  especially 
of  true  men  without  gowns,  and  great  trutlis  in  all  Bibles,  old  and 
new." 

There  is  evidence  that  before  his  translation  to  other  spheres, 
the  Bishop  had  greatly  changed  his  views  concerning  the  compar- 
ative value  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  Church ;  that  he  saw 
clearly  enough  how  souls  might  be  saved  through  baptism,  and 
how  the  I.ord's  Supper,  blessed  by  a  genuine  priest,  was  really  a 
more  beautiful  and  peaceful  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  than 
ordinary  bread  and  wine ;  nevertheless  holding  to  the  last  that  the 
ordinary  bread  and  wine  were  eternally  incarnations  of  the  Divine. 
It  is  plain,  moreover,  that  Bishop  Kingby,  when  he  wrote  these 
Cogitations,  was  simply  a  Protestant  priest  or  parson  with  a  specu- 
lative turn  of  mind,  and  many  of  his  views  are  of  value,  mainly  as 
pointing  to  wliat  isms  and  issues  clerical  Protestantism  was  tend- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  is  tending  still. 

To  use  his  own  words  :  "  There  is,  after  all,  many  an  unconscious 
salvation ;  many  a  vicarious  redemption ;  many  a  secured  glorifi- 
cation ;  years,  perliaps  ages  before  the  saved,  redeemed,  glorified 
are  conscious,  willing  or  grateful  agents  in  the  zumi'ic  soul-drama, 
forever  going  on.'"  Bishop  Kixghv. 
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A  Chaldean  astronomer  is  watching  the  sunrise.  Standing  upon 
a  certain  hill,  he  sees  the  sun  appearing  over  the  peak  of  a  distant 
mountain.  Another  morning,  and  another  finds  him  upon  the 
hillock  watching  the  same  phenomenon.  He  notes  that  the  sun 
rises  at  the  same  place  every  morning.  He  predicts  that  the  sun 
will  always  rise  at  that  very  place.  He  goes  to  his  less  observant 
fellows,  to  inform  them  of  the  fact  which  he  has  discovered.  They 
too  watch  the  sun  for  a  season,  when  they  observe  the  truth  of  our 
astronomer's  prediction,  and  recognize  his  superior  wisdom. 

These  men  now  believe  that  the  sun  will  always  rise  at  the  same 
place.  After  a  time,  however,  the  sun  begins  to  change  his  place 
of  rising.  Discredit  falls  upon  our  primeval  astronomer.  But 
after  six  months  of  doubt,  and  another  six  months  of  despair,  he 
is  rejoiced  to  find  the  sun  once  more  rising  in  his  old  place.  He 
hastens  to  tell  his  fellows,  and  again  is  reinstated  in  their  favor. 
But  this  again  is  only  temporary,  for  once  more  the  sun  leaves  the 
predicted  place  of  rising.  Again  the  astronomer's  popularity 
wanes,  and  is  only  partially  regained  when  the  points  are  once 
more  right.  But  the  astronomer  has  learned  a  lesson.  He  sees  reg- 
ularity in  all  this,  and  ultimately  rises  to  a  higher  generalization. 
He  predicts  that  the  sun  will  return  to  rise  at  that  particular  point 
once  in  so  often.  Some  of  us  to-day  are  inclined  to  fall  into  the 
same  errors  as  the  authors  of  the  ''  Unseen  Universe  "  have  imag- 
ined for  the  above  astronomer.  We  take  up  a  little  piece  of  his- 
tory, a  warped  phase  of  human  progress,  bound  it  on  all  sides  by 
"  present  times,"  and  say  that  it  always  has  and  always  will  con- 
tinue in  a  straight  line  at  its  present  rate.  But  the  same  higher 
generalizations  are  open  to  us  as  were  open  to  the  Chaldean  astron- 
omer. "A  certain  fluctuation  in  human  opinion,"  says  Prof.  Payn6, 
adapting  from  Herbert  Spencer, "  is  so  uniform  that  it  may  be  called 
a  law.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  '  one  extreme 
follows  another,'  that  when  one  phase  of  a  complex  truth  has  so 
engrossed  attention  as  to  obscure  a  complementary  phase,  and  thus 
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to  introduce  obvious  errors  into  practice,  there  is  a  recoil  toward 
the  neglected  truth  and  to  errors  of  an  opposite  chartacter.  So 
there  is  an  oscillation  of  opinion  through  longer  or  shorter  periods 
of  time." 

The  law  above  stated  may  be  illustrated  by  many  facts  of  his- 
tory. Previous  to  the  time  of  Socrates,  the  human  mind  was  en- 
grossed with  speculations  concerning  natural  phenomena.  Begin- 
ning with  Socrates,  and  for  several  centuries  thereafter,  the  subject- 
ive phase  of  mental  activity  supplanted  the  objective.  To-day  is 
witnessing  a  return  again  to  the  objective  or  scientific  phase. 

In  Galileo's  time  everything  was  accepted  on  authority.  Gali- 
leo, by  means  of  his  telescope,  discovered  the  existence  of  sun-spots, 
and  announced  the  same  to  the  world.  Aristotle  centuries  before 
had  said  that  the  sun  was  perfect,  and  his  authority  prevailed  in 
the  popular  mind.  One  clergyman  went  so  far  as  to  inveigh 
against  Galileo  in  the  words  of  Luke,  "  Virl  Galilei^  quid  statis  in 
coelum  spectantes'^ — "Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  do  you  stand  looking 
up  into  the  sky  ?"  At  the  same  time  objection  was  raised  against 
the  spherical  shape  of  the  earth.  The  objectors  claimed  that  the 
Bible  said  the  earth  was  flat,  and  no  amount  of  logic  could  dislodge 
the  error.  (It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Psalmist  in  one  place 
apostrophizes  our  globe,  calling  upon  the  "  round  world  "  to  rejoice. 
To-day  we  find  a  reaction  against  authority,  and  a  relapse  into  the 
opposite  error  of  being  too  universal  and  inconsiderate  in  our  re- 
nunciation of  authority.  Previous  to  Bacon's  time,  the  classics 
were  at  the  top  in  educational  doctrine.  A  subsequent  age  reduced 
the  classics  to  the  position  of  a  means  in  the  attainment  of  higher 
results.  So  amidst  all  this  oscillation  of  human  opinion,  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  is  a  mean  position  between  two  extremes.  Ways 
and  means  change ;  systems  of  error  decay.  Systems  of  truth  and 
advancement  may  be  thwarted,  but  they  cannot  be  annihilated. 
Each  of  the  Chaldean's  discoveries  with  respect  to  the  sun  had  very 
large  elements  of  truth  in  them ;  and  each  time  the  discovery  of 
an  error  was  but  the  attainment  of  a  grander  truth. 

These  fluctuations  are  by  no  means  confined  to  secular  things. 
There  are  many  who,  from  illogical  and  short-sighted  analogy, 
predict  the  downfall  of  Christianity.  "Apostles  of  complaint  and 
despondency,"  says  Dorchester,  "stand  ever  in  the  pathway  of 
progress.  With  lugubrious  faces  turned  toward  the  past  they 
mutter  dark  predictions  of  approaching  disaster."     Not  a  new 
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phenomenon,  these  seers  constitute  an  uninterrupted  succession 
xinder  changing  forms  and  natures.  Pessimism,  the  latest  desig- 
nation of  this  spirit,  atheistic  in  origin,  but  broader  in  taint,  has 
intensely  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  our  times.  "  Criticism  is 
the  exhaustless  heritage. of  Christianity.  It  has  come  both  from 
within  and  without."  A  failure  to  recognize  the  inexorable  Law 
of  Extremes  before  mentioned  and  the  consequent  fluctuations  of 
human  opinion  and  progress  have  led  men  from  a  comparison  of 
abnormal  periods  of  history  to  reach  false  conclusions  regarding 
■Christian  progress.  Books  have  been  written  with  the  titles 
"  Protestantism  a  Failure,"  "  The  Decay  of  Modern  Preaching ;" 
and  an  address  was  delivered  in  New  York  City  to  show  "  The 
Decline  of  Protestantism  and  Its  Causes ;"  and  an  Atlantic  Monthly 
eays,  "  The  Church  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  a  depository  of  social 
rather  than  religious  influences."  In  the  same  spirit  of  hostility, 
Mr.  James  Froude  says,  "  In  every  corner  of  the  world  there  is  the 
same  phenomenon  of  the  decay  of  established  religions.  In 
Catholic  countries  as  well  as  Protestant ;  nay,  among  Mohamme- 
dans, Jews,  Buddhists,  Brahmans,  traditionary  creeds  are  losing 
their  hold.  An  intellectual  revolution  is  sweeping  over  the  world, 
breaking  down  established  opinions,  dissolving  foundations  on 
which  historical  faiths  have  been  built  up.  Science,  history,  phi- 
losophy have  contrived  to  create  universal  uncertainty."  Yet  this 
,same  man  says :  "  Christianity  retains  a  powerful  hold,  especially 
over  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." 

If  one  word  more  than  another  can  be  called  the  watchword  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  that  word  is  "  Progress."  It  has  come  a 
living  principle  among  working  hands  and  thinking  hearts.  It 
has  had  its  effect  upon  literature,  science,  art,  commerce,  law  and 
politics.  Has  it  not  lent  an  impetus  also  to  religion  ?  Is  religion 
exempt  from  this  law  of  progress?  Is  religion  without  law,  a 
chaos  when  all  the  world  is  a  Kosmos  ? 

If  we  look  about  us  we  see  that  progress  is  written  upon  every- 
thing. It  is  stamped  in  letters  of  gold  upon  matter,  upon  mind 
and  upon  spirit.  A  glance  at  our  homes  and  farms,  our  carriages 
and  reapers,  steamboats  and  railroads,  electric  lights  and  cars,  tel- 
ephones, phonographs  and  telegraphs  reveals  this  fact.  It  was  not 
always  thus.  Progress  is  itself  progressive.  The  scholar,  the  states- 
man, poet,  prophet  and  inventor ;  seminary,  college  and  hospital 
tell  us  this.     We  move  forward,  not  in  arithmetical  but  in  geo- 
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metrical  ratio.  In  spite  of  "  Darkest  Africa  ''  and  "  Darkest  Eng- 
land," facts  which  we  most  l>itterly  deplore,  we  cannot  rid  our- 
selves of  the  thought  that  tlie  "  Soul  of  the  Universe  "  is  just,  and 
that  all  this  seeming  evil  and  misery  is  some  day  to  be  done 
away.  Truth  and  justice  must  conquer.  The  school  and  the 
church  must  prevail.  In  spite  of  apparent  Romish  victory  in  the 
schools  and  agnostic  domination  in  some  churches  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere  we  hazard  the  a])ove  statement.  Nay,  the  belief  that 
righteousness  is  at  the  core  of  things  compels  this  conclusion. 
Some  one  has  rightly  pictured  this  process  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "  It  is,  perhaps,  no  stretch  of  metaphor  to  represent  it  as 
a  chain,  its  first  link  rude  and  unpolished,  but  holding  together^ 
and  every  link  growing  brighter  and  more  elegant  in  its  form  and 
finish,  stretching  from  century  to  century,  until  in  its  full  perfection 
it  shall  bind  humanity  with  divinity  in  the  grand  consummation 
of  millennial  happiness  and  glory.'' 

Progress  is  not,  when  rightly  understood,  a  law  of  man,  nor  ia- 
it  a  "  law  of  evolution,"  pure  and  simple,  as  though  such  law 
would  mean  anything  apart  from  mind.  Progress  is  not  man's 
law,  but  God's,  and  it  may  be  best  conceived  as  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  his  purpose  in  lifting  the  world  to  himself. 

We  may  see  evidence  of  this  in  history.  Ancient  progress 
was  exclusive.  It  was  enjoyed  not  by  the  mass,  but  by  the  few. 
Our  progress  is  the  civilization  of  all  mankind  by  striving  to  re- 
gain the  image  of  God  through  the  example  of  his  Son.  Our 
progress  is  "  Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men."  And  if  prog- 
ress be,  in  very  truth,  a  law  of  (rod  and  not  of  man,  rich  as  are 
the  golden  sands  that  have  been  brought  down  by  the  river  of 
time,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  those  will  be  richer  still 
which  shall  be  borne  yet  further  on. 

But  though  all  agree  that  there  is  progress  in  secular  things, 
all  will  not  admit  that  the  world,  so  far  as  morality  and  spirituality 
are  concerned,  is  growmg  better.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
"  progress  "  means  "  all  progress,"  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  progress  or  development  is  one 
of  God's  greatest  laws  in  both  natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  some 
will  persist  in  placing  an  emphatic  "  No  "  after  our  Lord's  question^ 
"  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth?" 

What  reasons,  then,  have  we  for  believing  that  the  world  is 
growing  better?    Are  not  pulpits  and  papers  everywhere  comment- 
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ing  upon  the  immorality  of  our  times?  Are  not  our  secular 
papers  full  of  the  deeds  of  shame,  of  vice  and  of  crime  ?  Are  not 
Christians  forgetting  the  Christ,  and  churchmen  casting  reproaches 
upon  his  Church  ?  Is  not  the  Church  living  far  IjcIow  its  privi- 
lege, and  thereby  neglecting  its  duty  ?  Yes,  we  admit  this,  and  de- 
plore the  fact.  But  by  admitting  this  we  do  not  admit  that  the 
world  was  ever  any  better  than  it  is  now.  The  fact  that  the  world 
is  corrupt  and  the  Church  is  corrupt  now  is  no  sign  that  it  was  not 
always  so.  Indeed,  if  the  morality  of  man  has  not  been  elevated 
by  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  we  may  well  fear  that  our  faith  is  vain  and 
that  we  are  yet  in  our  sins.  In  a  high  state  of  civilization,  de- 
formities are  magnified  by  contrast,  and,  more  than  that,  a  vice 
which  can  remain  in  a  highly  civilized  age  must  be  a  most  in- 
famous one,  manifestly  more  heinous  than  where  the  standard 
itself  is  low.  When  the  Church  was  "  hail-fellow-well-met "  with 
King  Alcohol,  when  parson  and  people  occasionally  tarried  too 
long  at  the  wine,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  confirmed  drunkards 
should  be  rare.  There  is,  so  to  speak,  but  a  centralization  of  vice. 
Is,  therefore,  vice  on  the  increase  because  the  remaining  cases  are 
more  virulent?  Did  not -Christ  confer  a  benefit  when  he  cast  the 
devils  out  of  men  into  swine  ?  Is  it  no  advancement  to  drive  intem- 
perance from  the  pale  of  the  Church,  even  if  it  go  to  the  poor 
"  sinner,"  and  drive  him  with  headlong  speed  over  the  awful  pre- 
cipice? Surely  we  would  that  intemperance  be  a  characteristic  of 
the  vile  and  vulgar,  and  that  too  the  most  degraded,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  any  of  God's  wayward  mortals.  When  we  look 
at  the  darker  side  of  this  picture,  we  cannot  rejoice.  But  when  we 
look  at  this  process  as  a  whole,  we  see  the  mind  of  God.  There  is 
not  an  actual  transporting  of  vice  from  "  church  "  to  "  sinners." 
The  church  accepts  light  and  advances.  The  world  rejects  light  and 
becomes  more  and  more  degraded. 

What  good  does  it  do  to  be  constantly  harping  upon  the  doleful 
state  of  morals  and  spirituality?  Will  the  maximum  good  be 
attained  by  offering  the  minimum  of  hope  ?  Will  it  help  Bro.  A. 
remove  the  encumberances  on  his  house  and  lot  by  constantly 
reminding  him  of  his  absolute  inability  to  do  the  same?  Christ 
did  not  so  discourage  those  he  would  teach.  The  ministers  who 
constantly  eulogize  the  old  Christian  Fathers,  and  the  politicians 
who  are  ever  referring  to  the  statesmen  of  former  generations  who 
neither  told  lies,  stole  nor  took  bribes  are  ignorant  of  historical 
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facts.  They  have  but  one  side  of  the  story.  I  said  they  were 
ignorant  of  historical  facts;  they  may  be  acquainted  with  history, 
commonly  so  called ;  but  we  must  remember  that  historians,  for 
the  most  part,  consider  it  a  crime  to  expatiate  upon  the  faults  of 
men  who  are  dead.  For  this  reason  men's  weaknesses  do  not  get 
into  books.  But  we  have  one  grand  exception — our  Heavenly 
Father,  in  his  book,  did  not  cover  up  the  faults  of  Moses  and 
David  and  Jonah,  or  in  the  New  Testament  the  selfish  aspirations 
of  James  and  Peter  and  John. 

Some  men  have  been  going  to  have  our  nation  come  to  destruc- 
tion for  the  last  hundred  years.  But  our  United  States  still  stands, 
a  noble  example  to  the  nations,  of  justice,  liberty  and  truth.  Ac- 
cording to  some  men's  views,  we  are  a  Tantalus  just  about  to  be 
crushed  by  the  threatening  rock,  Catholicism.  According  to  others, 
the  cup  of  God's  wrath  is  already  full,  and,  in  their  view,  the  world  is 
always  just  going  to  come  to  an  end.  But,  for  all  this  ungodly  spec- 
ulation, God  still  continues  to  send  the  rain  upon  the  evil  and  upon 
the  good,  and  causes  his  sun  to  shine  upon  the  just  and  upon  the 
unjust.  And  not  only  that,  but  some  men  are  becoming  con- 
stantly more  like  Christ,  as  others  become  more  unlike  him.  Scof- 
fers have  been  prophesying  the  Bible  effete  and  old-fashioned  for 
the  last  thousand  years.  But  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was 
so  read  and  studied  by  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  Inconsiderate  churchmen  have  been  unchris- 
tianizing  the  Church  of  Christ  ever  since  the  Reformation.  But 
the  Church,  as  a  whole,  never  lived  so  close  to  God  as  it  does  to-day. 
It  can  be  proved  by  the  Acts  and  Epistles  and  Revelation  that 
members  of  the  early  churches  violated  every  commandment  of 
the  Decalogue.  Such  members  were  censured  then;  they  are 
now.  The  invectives  were  given  them  with  all  the  polemic  logic 
of  a  Peter  and  a  Paul,  and  the  entreaties  with  the  loving-kindness 
of  a  James  and  a  John.  To-day  their  places  are  filled  by  the 
earnest  exhortations  of  a  Moody  and  a  Spurgeon,  and  by  the  thun- 
dering eloquence  of  a  Farrar  and  a  Parker.  The  boy  with  two- 
thirds  of  a  stint  finished  is  too  often  discouraged  by  contemplat- 
ing the  one-third  yet  unaccomplished,  rather  than  encouraged  by 
reflecting  upon  the  two-thirds  already  done.  So,  in  religious 
work,  the  great  amount  yet  to  be  done  blinds  our  eyes  to  the  accu- 
mulated achievements  of  the  past. 

What  was  the  moral  status  of  the  world  before  our  era?    There 
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was  but  one  Ciod-serving  nation,  and  many  of  those  of  that  peo- 
ple were  either  idolators  or  hypocrites.  All  other  nations  indulged 
in  such  sins  as  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  civilized  lands.  At  the 
ingress  of  Christianity,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  time,  were  in  a  hopeless  state  of  decay.  Northern 
Europe,  Africa  and  much  of  Asia  were  peopled  by  barbaric 
hordes,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  by  cannibals.  Four  hundred 
years  ago,  America  was  one  vast  wilderness,  peopled  by  savages,. 
whom  Longfellow  thus  describes  : 

"  In  their  faces  stern  defiance, 
In  their  liearts  the  feuds  of  ages, 
The  hereditary  hatred, 
The  ancestral  thirst  of  vengeance." 

Is  iconolatry  better  than  idolatry,  is  Catholicism  better  than  the- 
worship  of  Zeus  and  Jupiter  ?  Is  the  little  leaven  of  Christianity 
in  China  and  India  better  than  the  wholesale  worship  of  Buddha, 
and  Zoroaster  ?  Is  Jesus  better  for  Hindoostan  than  Juggernaut  ? 
Is  not  the  Church  in  America,  with  all  its  formality,  better  than 
"  hereditary  hatred  "  and  "  ancestral  thirst  of  vengeance  ?"  Three 
hundred  years  ago,  Mohammedanism  offered  everywhere  the  Koran 
or  the  sword.  Now  there  is  offered  to  all  nations  civilization  or 
extinction.  Hostile  tribes  from  being  men-haters  have  become 
God-lovers.  The  islanders  of  the  sea  from  man-eaters  have  be- 
come truth-seekers.  The  Bible  is  indeed  the  leaven  that  leaveneth 
the  whole  lump  of  humanity.  Pagan  faiths  are  consumed  before 
it  like  chaff.  Christian  colleges  and  seminaries  are  being  estab- 
lished in  mission  lands,  and  the  people  are  being  educated  to  sup- 
ply their  own  ministerial  needs.  The  cosmogony  of  India  would 
not  reconcile  with  science,  nor  their  morals  with  the  Bible,  and  both 
are  rapidly  being  cast  overboard.  The  time-honored  partition- 
walls  of  caste  are  crumbling  away.  Japan,  who  martyred  her  first 
missionaries,  now  entreats  them  to  come,  with  their  industrial, 
social  and  religious  customs.  In  the  case  of  the  masses,  religion  is 
an  education,  not  a  conquest ;  an  evolution,  not  a  revolution.  And 
the  whole  world  is  now  open  to  just  such  a  religion.  We  would  not 
be  understood  as  advocating  culture  as  a  substitute  for  Christian- 
ity, but  we  do  think  that  a  religion  which  does  not  end  in  culture 
is  no  religion,  and  a  culture  which  does  not  end  in  religion  is  no 
culture.  This  is  the  kind  of  religion  the  nations  are  longing  for. 
They  see  the  superiority  of  our  arts,  our  sciences,  and  our  civiliza- 
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tion  in  general.  This  with  other  things  leads  them  to  suppose 
that  our  religion  is  also  superior  to  theirs,  and  to  all  others.  Pa- 
ganism can  never  survive  a  true  knowledge  of  man  and  the  uni- 
verse. We  must  adopt  the  thought  and  culture  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial civilization  of  Christendom,  or  go  forever  uncivilized.  But 
to  come  to  Christian  countries,  are  preachers,  politicians  and  mor- 
alists right  in  saying  that  immorality  is  on  the  increase  ?  Have 
they  any  common-sense  right  to  compare  the  brilliant,  intellectual 
and  moral  lights  of  the  past,  whose  vices  history  has  concealed, 
with  the  slum  of  to-day,  and  say  that  the  world  is  getting  worse  ? 
The  assertion  has  been  hazarded,  and  we  think  it  by  no  means 
foolhardy,  that  there  has  not  been  a  period  for  the  past  three  hun- 
dred years  when  sound  morality  was  not  in  the  grand  aggregate 
strengthening  its  foundations,  and  multiplying  its  forces  in  the 
Christian  world.  If  it  seem  to  hold  unmolested  sway  in  the 
degraded  portions  of  some  of  our  large  cities,  it  is  only 
for  a  season,  for  the  scene  is  soon  thronged  with  Sunday- 
School  teachers  and  other  benevolent  men  who  make  great 
havoc  with  vice.  Do  some  communities  seem  to  be  famed  for 
their  ungodly  deeds,  which  they  have  ungodly  committed?  It 
is  because  their  sin-darkened  eyes  were  unable  to  endure  the 
brilliant  spiritual  light  of  more  moral  localities  that  they  thus 
huddled  together.  As  the  Indian  on  our  Western  borders,  so  is  vice 
ever  being  pressed  into  narrower  and  narrower  limits.  The  dens  of 
wickedness  themselves  are  not  left  unmolested,  but  ever  and  anon 
the  Gospel  makes  successful  outsets  among  them,  capturing  the  ring- 
leaders and  many  others  with  them  and  bringing  them  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  We  admit  that  many  assume  robes  of 
virtue  and  not  hearts  of  virtue.  But  did  this  not  happen,  men 
would  not  be  human,  and  Christianity  would  not  be  divine.  But 
even  simulated  virtue  has  been  represented  as  a  weak,  superficial 
attempt  at  the  reality.  A  counterfeit  coin  proves  the  existence  of 
the  genuine,  so  hypocrisy  proves  that  there  is  sincerity.  A  bogus 
Christian  proves  that  there  is  a  true. 

"  Now  abideth,"  says  Joseph  Parker,  "  sect,  speculation  and 
goodness,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  goodness."  It  is  our  sec- 
tarianism, I  think,  that  tends  to  prevent  our  adopting  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  world  is  progressing  in  morality.  We  like  our  own 
church  affiliations  so  well  that  we  say  other  churches  are  fanatic,, 
formal,  or  erroneous.     And,  like  Elijah,  we  complain  to  God— for  . 
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that  is  what  we  do  when  we  say  the  world  is  getting  worse — we 
complain  to  God  and  say  that  we  only  remain  faithful  to  liini. 
Our  church,  whatever  it  be,  is  not  the  only  church,  and  to  think 
that  our  church  has  all  the  Christians  is  but  a  supposition,  if  not 
an  imposition.     We  may  think,  we  should  think,  that  the  human 
part,  the  ways  and  means  of  our  church  are  better  than  any 
other;  but  to  say  that  the  divine  part  of  ours  is  better,  is  to  say 
that  there  is  schism  in  the  body  of  Christ.      If  we  think  the 
Catholic  Church  to-day  is  filled  with  all  the  corruption  of  the 
ante-Reformation  days,  if  we  think  the  language  of  Chaucer  would 
still     characterize    their     ecclesiastics,    we    are     most    certainly 
mistaken.      Some    of   the    most    successful   spiritual    reformers 
have  been  of  that  body.     If  we  think  the  Episcopalian  Church 
is    all    form    and    no   fire,   we   are   again   mistaken.      Some   of 
our  most  orthodox  works  on  regeneration,  sanctification  and  the 
pursuit  of  holiness  come  from  their  divines.     No  one  can  pre- 
sume to  say  that  morality  in  the  age  of  Moses,  David  or  Daniel, 
Christ,  Chrysostom  or  Charlemagne,  Luther  or  Wesley  was  greater 
or  as  great  in  the  whole  human  race  as  it  is  to-day.     Would  it  not 
he  wise,  therefore,  to  toil  harder  and  boast  less  of  the  spiritual  days  of 
our  forefather's  f     For  we  are  far  from  saying  that  even  a  desirable 
result  has  yet  been  reached  either  in  Christian  countries  or  the 
very  Church  itself.     The  morality  of  which  we  have  been  talking 
is  relative,  not  ideal.     There  is  still  much,  very  much  vice  in 
Christian  lands.     There  are  many  non-Christians  in  our  churches. 
Religious  sects  still  continue  in  a  large  measure  antagonistic  when 
they  ought  to  be  supplementary.     The  Methodists  can  reach  those 
the  Baptists  cannot,  and  the  Baptists  can  reach  those  the  Meth- 
odists cannot ;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  can  provoke  one  another 
to  love  and  good  works.     The  good  a  church  is  doing  cannot  be 
estimated  by  its  numerical  increase.     Any  considerable  awaken- 
ing in  our  church  must  arouse  others.     If  there  is  any  good  in 
Protestantism  it  has  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  Catholicism.     If 
there  is  any  good  in  Methodism  it  has  fertilized  Presbyterianism ; 
finally,  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  Universalism  it  has  benefited 
Methodism.     Christian  growth,  both  in  the  individual  and  the 
race,  must  be  considered  2,  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  just  the  same  as  is 
animal  and  vegetable  growth. 

Let  us  now  consider  progress  more  especially  with  reference  to 
that  upon  which  it  depends.     We  are  living  in  a  very  advanced 
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age  of  civilization.  Ours  is  an  age  of  light  and  liberty.  How  did 
we  reach  it  ?  Once  learning  was  confined  to  a  chosen  few.  Now 
the  poorest  youth  may  have  more  learning  that  was  then  pos- 
sible. The  people  were  once  largely  slaves  and  serfs;  now  they 
are  citizens.  It  is  not  our  Londons  and  our  Chicagos  that  tell  of 
our  civilization,  but  our  Gladstones  and  our  Lincolns.  Our  ad- 
vancement did  not  begin  with  Pharsalia  or  Waterloo,  but  with 
morality.  Progress  and  immorality  will  not  assimilate.  Intellect- 
ual greatness,  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  secular  and  religious- 
progress,  cannot  be  attained  without  certain  moral  qualities. 
Power  to  do  work  because  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  not  because  it 
is  pleasant,  depends  upon  the  will  which  is  a  moral  quality. 
Along  with  what  great  moral  renovator  has  intellectual  progress  not 
been  contemporaneous?  Let  Guizot  tell  us,  for  his  love  of  truth 
was  such  as  not  to  bias  him  very  largely  in  the  Church's  favor. 
He  says :  "  The  Church  was  the  great  connecting  link  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  civilization  between  the  Roman  and  the  barbarian  world. 
Her  influence  on  modern  civilization  has  been  more  powerful 
than  its  most  violent  adversaries  or  its  most  zealous  defenders 
have  supposed." 

It  may  be  that  Church  and  Christianity,  as  we  understand  them^ 
were  not  identical  during  the  Dark  Ages.  But,  even  in  those  be- 
nighted times,  all  the  learning  there  was,  all  the  morality  there- 
was,  was  in  the  Church ;  and  all  the  accumulated  lore  of  the  past^ 
religious  and  secular,  was  preserved  by  the  Church.  There  was- 
no  science  then  but  theology,  and  all  inductions  from  nature,  all 
attempts  at  natural  science  were  tested  by  her  standard.  But  is 
there  now  any  science  but  theology  f  What  is  physics  or  chem- 
istry, biology  or  psychology,  but  knowledge  of  God  (0«ov  Xoyos) 
through  his  ways  and  his  works  ? 

But  even  the  Church,  formal  as  it  was,  was  not  wholly  corrupt. 
Whence  came  Luther  and  Melanchton,  Wycliffe  and  Huss? 
Whence  came  the  Reformation  itself?  Came  not  all  these  from 
the  Church  ?  Can  we  say  a  church  was  wholly  dead  that  pro- 
duced from  its  own  membership  the  greatest  Reformation  the 
world  has  ever  known?  Verily,  now,  there  was  life  within,  how- 
ever smothered,  and  that  life  saved  the  world  from  utter  barbar- 
ism and  gave  to  the  world  the  moral  inheritance  it  possesses. 
When  the  motto  of  the  nations  was  "Might  makes  right,"  the 
Church  proclaimed  a  higher  than  human  authority.     Corrupt  as- 
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was  the  rule  of  her  ecclesiastics,  it  was  eminently  superior  to  that 
of  the  heartless  State.  What  tore  away  the  veil  of  ignorance  and 
vice  that  shrouded  the  Dark  Ages?  What  was  it  that  reformed 
our  civil  and  criminal  legislation,  and  caused  the  cries  of  the  slave 
to  he  hushed  ?  What  has  taken  away  gladiatorial  fights  and  duels, 
and  raised  its  hand  against  the  horrors  of  war  ?  Is  it  any  other  than 
the  leaven  Christ  left  among  men  when  he  ascended  to  his 
Father?  This  has  given  us  "  freedom  to  worship  God."  Ancient 
nations  controlled  by  force  the  religion  of  their  people.  The 
Church  severed  secular  and  holy  things,  saying  to  the  State,  '*  Who 
art  thou  that  judgest  the  servant  of  another?  To  his  own  lord  he 
standeth  or  falleth."  But  it  was  Christianity,  in  distinction  from 
the  Church  that  has  given  to  independent  thought,  inquiry  and 
progress  the  impetus  that  has  brought  us  to  our  present  vantage- 
ground  of  learning  and  morality.  In  an  age  when  the  religious 
ideal  was  wholly  different  from  the  business  ideal,  Christ  came, 
assimilating  the  two  and  adding  thereto  an  effective,  ceaseless, 
untiring  energy.  That  energy  is  still  seen.  Christianity  never 
enters  nation,  home  or  heart  without  stimulating  to  action.  Chris- 
tianity is  life,  eternal  life,  energetic  life.  She  lives  not  to  revel  in 
God's  love,  but  to  work.  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto,"  says 
Christ,  "  and  I  work."  Work  is  the  watchword  of  the  divine  econ- 
omy. The  Word  worked  for  three  short  years  as  Christ.  It  will 
work  henceforth  as  Christianity.  Christianity  has  blotted  out 
errors  of  mind  and  morals,  and  fashioned  into  priceless  jewels  for 
the  adorning  of  human  character  the  great  unquarried  truths  of 
Deity.  She  has  refined  morality  in  the  great  crucibles,  New  Birth, 
Pure  Love.  Christianity  is  not  only  life,  it  is  freedom.  It  cannot 
grow  when  trammeled  by  the  world.  It  cannot  "  bear  much  fruit " 
when  hampered  by  the  State;  therefore,  she  struggles  for  free 
Church,  free  State.  Christianity  is  always  ahead  of  the  State  in 
all  true  progress.  It  was  she  who  suggested  to  the  State  that 
"  there  is  no  difference ;  "  that  criminals  and  slaves  and  barbarians, 
all  alike,  are  human,  and  it  was  her  determination  to  raise  the  lat- 
ter from  their  degradation  that  has  given  to  us  that  most  powerful 
of  all  progressive  agents.  Commerce.  How  much  trade  was  carried  on 
with  uncivilized  tribes  before  Christianity  planted  the  good  seed  in 
their  hearts  ?  Very  little.  It  was  Christianity  that  suggested  to  the 
State  the  untold  value  of  education.  The  education  of  the  citizen  is 
the  exponent  of  a  nation's  civilization.  Christianity  has  ever  fostered 
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this  victorious  "  power."  Knowledge  and  freedom  to  express  the 
same,  the  Church's  own  offspring,  have  lent  thousands  of  momen- 
tum to  progress.  But  not  only  has  the  Church  taken  the  lead  in 
all  true  progress,  not  only  has  she  been  the  chief  incentive  to 
purity  of  morals,  but  she  has  thwarted  many  and  grievous  errors. 
National  progress  without  Christianity  is  thoroughly  selfish  and 
conceited.  National  freedom  without  religion  is  tyranny.  For  it 
has  with  it  a  spirit  of  conquest,  and  always  results  in  the  slavery 
or  serfdom  of  the  conquered.  Cliristians  conquer  men  to  raise 
them  to  an  equality  with  themselves.,  They  humble  that  they 
may  exalt.  Their  object  is  to  make  them  their  l)rothers,  not  their 
slaves.  Not  only  does  Christianity  foster  progress  in  every  form, 
but  it  crushes  out  those  elements  of  decay  which  every  un- 
christian nation  possesses.  Look  at  the  nations  of  the  Ori- 
ent. They  became  rich  and  powerful,  then  immoral  and  lux- 
uriant; and,  before  they  are  aware,  the  hardy  mountaineers 
pounce  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  their  effeminate  revelries,  and 
make  them  their  slaves.  But  these,  in  their  turn,  like  the 
nation  before  them,  soon  lose  their  strength  of  body  and  mind 
through  the  riotous  living  consequent  upon  prosperity,  and  a 
hardier  race,  bred  upon  the  mountains  and  inured  to  hardships, 
descends  to  supplant  them.  This  is  the  typical  progress  of 
heathendom.  It  does  not  possess  within  itself  that  broad  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  which  is  necessary  to  mutual  advancement. 
Christianity  acts  for  the  good  of  all  alike,  regardless  of  wealth, 
race  or  color.  Heathendom  acts  for  the  immediate  good  of  the 
noble  and  the  strong,  and  the  ultimatum  is  the  ruin  of  all. 
Heathendom  acts  for  the  present,  Christianity  for  the  future.  The 
nations  say,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Chris- 
tianity says,  "  It  is  not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor  all  of  death  to  die." 
A  non-Christian  nation  cannot  be  in  the  grand  aggregate  a  pro- 
gressive nation.  It  lacks  that  unselfish  life-principle  necessary  to 
keep  it  in  correspondence  with  environment.  There  are  constantly 
occurring  phases  of  environment  to  which  human  hearts  and 
minds  unmodified  by  the  Gospel  cannot  adapt  themselves.  The 
inevitable  consequence  is  national  decay  and  national  death. 
Christianity  possesses  that  philanthropy  of  heart  that  enables  her 
better  than  any  other  agent  to  render  national  life  a  perfect  life. 
And  when  Christianity  shall  have  obtained  her  deserved  place  in 
the  nations  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  em- 
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pires,  but  national  life,  prosperity  and  progress  will  be  as  enduring 
as  the  laws  of  physical  earth  shall  allow. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  national  progress  and  prosperity  without 
Christianity  is  impossible.  We  also  see  that  national  progress 
universally  is  directly  proportional  to  the  advancement  of  morality 
as  taught  by  the  Church.  If  this  be  true,  then  is  Christianity 
again,  by  a  different  argument,  shown  to  be  in  a  better  condition 
to-day  than  it  ever  was  before.  By  this  argument  it  is  shown 
more  powerful  and  more  effective  as  an  influence  for  good  in  the 
world  than  any  other  age  has  ever  witnessed;  for  when  did 
government  stand  on  so  firm  a  basis  as  to-day  ?  When  were  the 
masses  raised  so  far  above  atheistic,  diabolical  superstition,  and 
offered  so  pure  a  morality  as  to-day  ?  When  were  the  blessings  of 
civilization  so  common  ?  Never.  Then  Christianity  as  the  cause 
of  these  advancements  must  be  progressing. 

Mark,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  that  was 
good  of  the  past  is  not  to  be  imitated.  And  God  knows  that 
there  is  much  that  we  might  profitably  imitate.  Neither  would  we 
have  any  infer  that  there  is  no  more  need  of  revivals  and  reforma- 
tions. We  are  not  yet  too  good  to  be  better.  We  have  not  reached 
the  end  of  Christian  progress  yet.  Spirituality  in  religion  still 
oscillates.  There  are  decades  of  spiritual  power  followed  by 
decades  of  frigidity  and  formality ;  and  although  these  periods  of 
spiritual  activity  and  inactivity  depend  for  their  duration  and 
effectiveness  largely  upon  the  political  and  financial  status  of  a 
nation,  still  the  remaining  errors  of  Christian  doctrine  also  bear  a 
share  of  the  blame.  We  must  expect  these  oscillations  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time  yet.  But  each  re  formation,  each  year  of  great 
revivals  starts  from  a  better  moral  foundation  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding. Wesley's  Reformation  found  the  people  as  a  whole  living 
a  more  moral  life  than  Luther's.  And,  in  turn,  Edward's  Revival 
and  the  Revival  of  1800-1803  found  no  such  errors  to  combat  as 
did  those  of  Luther  and  Wesley.  Spiritual  progress  goes  in  waves. 
It  is  like  the  incoming  tide.  The  great  billows  roll  in,  break  and 
splash  their  waters  up  the  beach,  then  recede  again,  to  be  followed 
by  others  that  splash  still  farther  on.  Thus  the  tide  slowly  ad- 
vances up  the  sloping  sands,  not  by  one  huge  plunge,  not  by  a 
slow,  steady  tread,  but  by  alternate  advancing  and  retreating. 
Thus  it  is  that  morality  advances  toward  the  goal  of  Christian 
perfection.  Thus,  like  the  impassioned  sea,  does  passionate  man 
approach  nearer  the  image  of  his  God. 
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It  is  said  that  the  Scripture  increases  in  meaning  as  the  mind 
of  man  enlarges  to  grasp  its  fuller  truths.  The  old  earth  never 
bore  through  space  so  many  really  thankful  hearts  as  she  is  carry- 
ing this  very  moment.  We  do  not  thank  God  one  half  as  much 
as  we  ought  to.  After  confessing  that  I  read  Arthur  Schopen- 
hauer, the  chief  of  pessimists,  again  and  again,  and  with  positive 
pleasure  and  benefit,  I  make  this  statement.  Life  to  me  does  not 
present  itself  as  a  constant  cheat.  The  sum  of  human  misery 
does  not  outweigh  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  A  sublime 
instinct  tells  us  eternity  is  in  it.  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  himself, 
was  so  fearful  he  would  die  before  his  time,  and  thus  lose  a  little 
of  the  life  he  found  so  distasteful  (?)  that  he  fled  a  city  as  soon  as 
an  epidemic  entered ;  he  kept  his  pipe  concealed  for  fear  some 
wanton  rascal  would  poison  its  mouthpiece,  and  he  always  shaved 
himself  for  fear  his  barber  would  accidentally  sever  his  jugular 
vein.  The  man's  life  belied  his  philosophy.  In  the  very  persistr 
ency  with  which  men  cling  to  life  we  have  a  prophecy  of  what  is 
to  be.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  progress.  In  spite  of  dark  spots  in 
our  lives  and  dark  dens  in  our  cities,  life  is  good.  And  we  have  a 
thousand-fold  more  reason  to  thank  God  for  his  goodness  than  we 
have  to  utter  bitter  complaints  because  of  human  sins  and  human 
miseries.  And  the  former  course  will  have  a  hundred-fold  better 
effect  upon  ourselves.  And  it  will  place  us  among  that  class  of 
"  living  epistles  "  which  are  read  by  the  world  with  most  profit. 
Let  it,  therefore,  sink  deep  down  into  our  hearts  as  a  settled  con- 
viction that  the  world  is  growing  better ;  that  it  affords  us  more 
freedom  and  more  inducements  to  worship  God  with  our  whole 
hearts  than  it  has  afforded  to  any  other  generation.  A\'hen,  there- 
fore, we  look  at  the  glorious  achievements  Christianity  has  made, 
it  should  fill  our  every  soul  with  rapture  and  delight ;  and  it  should 
encourage  us  to  go  on  attempting  greater  things,  expecting  greater 
things  for  the  future. 

A.  B.  Curtis. 
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During  an  earnest  conversation  with  a  well-known  Presbyterian 
minister  last  January,  wherein  we  both  agreed  that  Christianity, 
individually  applied,  was  the  only  Saviour  for  darkest  England 
darkest  Africa  or  darkest  America,  my  friend  astonished  me  by 
the  remark  that  in  this  true  work  of  salvation  Presbyterianism 
was  the  vanguard  of  the  Church  and  the  world.  And  I  just  as 
greatly  astonished  him  by  declaring  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  which  he  had  been  animadverting,  was, 
at  this  hour,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  been,  developing  a 
better  class  of  Christians  and  citizens  than  Presbyterianism.  This 
led  to  a  sort  of  compromise,  wherein  we  both  agreed  again  that 
the  Presbyterianism  of  a  generation  ago  was  purer,  stronger  and 
more  effective  every  way  for  the  good  of  mankind  than  the  Pres- 
byterianism of  to-day. 

About  two  years  ago  a  leading  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper 
got  itself  into  a  snarl  with  Philadelphia  Presbyterianism  by  print- 
ing a  series  of  articles  on  the  decline  of  the  modern  pulpit.  The 
newspaper  was  perfectly  correct  in  its  estimate  of  the  power  of  the 
pulpit  now,  as  compared  with  a  generation  or  more  ago,  but  it 
lacked  accurate  information  on  the  subject.  The  editor  who  wrote 
the  articles  plainly  had  not  made  his  studies  from  the  pews,  but 
from  the  street  and  from  general  observation.  The  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle has  made  careful  study  from  the  pews  and  from  personal  con- 
tact with  most  of  the  men  whose  names  will  be  mentioned ;  and  this 
article  is  intended  to  be  as  severe  as  truth,  tempered  with  charity, 
can  possibly  be.  In  a  word,  had  I  a  literal  whip  of  small  cords — 
a  genuine  cat-o'-nine- tails,  with  privilege  and  power  to  use  the 
same — I  would  enter  the  Augean  stable  of  the  modern  Philadelphia 
pulpit,  especially  the  Presbyterian,  which  I  know  more  about, 
and  clean  out  the  frisky  animals  that  display  their  brilliant  qual- 
ities therein  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  set  them  to  such  cart- 
horse duties  as  their  muscles  and  lungs  would  admit  of.  At 
once,  however,  I  hasten  to  say  that,  to  my  knowledge,  there  are 
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many  strong  and  sincere  men  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  1 
can  hold  myself  responsible  only  to  the  individuals  I  undertake 
to  criticise,  and  even  of  them  it  is  not  my  vocation  to  judge  their 
hearts  or  to  condemn  them  in  any  sense.  That  is  God's  work. 
Nevertheless,  I  would  use  the  scourge  if  it  were  in  my  power. 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago  the  leading  Presbyterian 
pulpits  in  the  central  section  of  Philadelphia  were  occupied  as 
follows :  Old  Pine  Street  Church,  Pine  above  Fourth  Street,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Brainard  ;  Washington  Square  Church  by  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes  ;  what  is  now  known  as  the  West  Walnut  Street  Church,  now 
at  Twenty-first  and  Walnut,  then  on  Seventh  below  Arch,  and  later 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Beadle ;  the  Arch  Street  Church, 
Arch  Street  above  Tenth,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wadsworth;  the  Tenth 
Presbyterian,  corner  Twelfth  and  Walnut,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Boardman ; 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Chambers  Presbyterian  Church,  then 
the  First  Independent,  Broad  and  Sansom  Streets,  by  Rev.  John 
Chambers ;  the  Tabernacle  Church,  now  at  Thirty-seventh  and 
Chestnut,  then  at  Broad  and  Penn  Square,  by  Rev.  James  Crowell ; 
the  church  on  Locust  Street  above  Fifteenth,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins ; 
the  West  Spruce  Street  Church,  corner  Seventeenth  and  Spruce,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Breed ;  and  in  what  was  known  as  Spring  Garden  Hall, 
the  Rev.  E.  P^.  Adams,  D.D.,  was  gathering  the  congregation  which 
built  the  North  Broad  Street  Church,  at  Broad  and  Green  Streets ; 
the  West  Arch  Street  Church,  corner  Eighteenth  and  Arch  Streets, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards ;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Walnut 
Street  above  Thirteenth,  by  Rev.  J.  Glentworth  Butler. 

I  am  writing  entirely  from  memory.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
these  gentlemen  were  all  known  to  me  personally,  and  a  purer, 
cleaner,  sweeter- tempered,  more  sincere  and  lovable  set  of  men  I 
have  never  met  and  never  expect  to  meet  in  all  this  world.  They 
were  not  all  men  of  genius,  but  they  were  all  men  of  exceptional 
ability,  some  of  them  men  of  rare  learning,  others  of  splendid 
gifts  of  oratory,  and  every  one  of  them  was  a  sincere  preacher  of 
Christ  and  an  unselfish  friend  and  helper  of  his  fellow-men.  I  in- 
tend to  sketch  their  distinctive  traits  and  then  to  give  a  few 
touches  to  their  successors  of  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Brainard,  a  scion  of  the  old  Missionary  Brainard  family,  was 
an  awkward,  quaint  sort  of  genius  out  of  the  pulpit,  but  in  the 
pulpit  one  of  the  most  dignified  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  old 
school,  and,  while  preaching,  was  so  utterly  and  entirely  in  earnest 
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that  his  whole  nervous  system  was  visibly  in  a  tremulous,  living 
glow  of  enthusiasm ;  and  if  you  had  found  him  on  a  lone  rock  in 
the  ocean,  in  a  dead-house  or  a  mad-house,  hounded  by  the  damned, 
you  could  not  have  turned  him  from  his  sense  of  duty  or  have  pur- 
chased him  with  gold. 

Rev.  Albert  Barnes'  was  one  of  the  sweetest  faces  and  one  of  the 
purest  lights  of  the  Modern  Church  ;  a  man  of  constant  study, 
learned  in  the  Scriptures,  devoted  body  and  soul  to  his  work  as  a 
minister  of  Christ  and  an  expounder  of  his  word ;  a  scholar,  a 
sweet-tempered,  pure-minded,  clear-headed,  straightforward,  out- 
and-out  gentleman ;  in  the  pulpit,  as  simple  and  direct  as  a  child ; 
as  wise  and  well  informed  as  a  sage,  and  as  full  of  sincerity  and 
holy  charity  as  Jesus  himself.  Were  it  proper  here  to  touch  on 
some  facts  of  heredity,  I  could  amuse  the  readers  of  The  Globe 
by  proving  what  fools  our  Daltons  and  their  followers  are  apt  to 
be ;  but  let  it  pass. 

Rev.  Dr.  Beadle  had  many  traits  in  common  with  Albert  Barnes. 
A  quiet,  retiring,  sensitive  manner;  a  fine  scholarship,  tending 
more  to  scientific  investigation ;  a  subtler  and  a  keener  intellect, 
and  in  the  pulpit  made  more  frequent  and  nearer  approaches  to  a 
cutting,  impressive,  resistless  oratory  ;  a  man  of  the  utmost  refine- 
ment of  nature,  toned  and  illumined  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  of 
utter  and  stainless  sincerity,  of  unpurchasable,  unswerving  charac- 
ter ;  a  genius  in  the  way  of  pure,  incisive  speech ;  as  sharp  as  a 
razor,  as  gentle  as  love  itself,  and  in  every  way  a  blessing  among 
his  fellow-men. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wadsworth,  out  of  the  pulpit,  was  a  man  of  hesitating, 
absorbed,  introspective  speech  and  manners.  Modest  to  a  fault, 
while  in  the  pulpit  he  was  one  of  the  most  fluent  and  brilliant  orators 
of  modern  times ;  though  always  keeping  close  to  his  manuscript, 
his  speech  was  so  free,  so  rapid,  of  such  burning  sincerity  and 
pathos  that  it  was  as  the  speech  of  a  man  outraged  by  some  great 
wrong,  but  sustained  and  inspired  by  hosts  of  angels  in  pleading 
the  cause  or  expounding  the  text  in  hand;  his  sentences  were 
clusters  of  diamonds,  and  his  sermons,  as  a  whole,  were  avalanches 
of  sunbeams  and  flowers,  but  always  loyal  to  the  love  of  Christ 
and  the  hungry  soul  of  man.  He  clothed  the  gospel  message  with 
all  the  captivating  imagery  of  choicest  poetry,  hurled  it  forth  with 
the  relentless  power  of  a  mighty  sage,  saturated  it  with  his  own 
heart's  blood  and  with  tears,  and  lifted  his  hearers  for  the  hour 
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into  heavens  that  were  liomes  of  art,  of  music,  and  of  eternal 
peace.  I  am  speaking  of  him  as  he  was  before  he  left  the  Arch 
Street  Church  and  went  to  California,  tempted  by  siren  songs  of  a 
finer  climate  and  more  gold. 

Rev.  Dr.  Boardman,  tall  and  of  graceful,  but  natural,  refined, 
exquisite  manners,  was  the  direct  opposite  of  the  man  I  have  just 
named.  In  the  pulpit,  slow  and  deliberate,  only  occasionally 
touching  that  range  of  passionate  utterance  that  men  call  oratory, 
but  nevertheless  always  impressing  one  with  deep  earnestness, 
purity  of  motive  and  of  life;  a  chastened,  quietly  captivating  sort 
of  man,  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  always  full  of  wise  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  in  hand,  always  handling  it  as  a  message  from 
heaven  to  be  stated  plainly,  calmly  and  purely  by  human  lips,  at 
best  unworthy  to  handle  the  story;  and  the  services  of  the  Tenth 
Presbyterian  Church,  under  his  ministry,  were  typical  of  what  one 
might  imagine  the  selectest  circles  of  heavenly  enjoyment  to  be. 

Rev.  John  Chambers  was  my  own  pastor,  and  a  dear,  good  friend 
to  me  when  I  was  alone  and  a  homeless  boy  in  a  strange  city ;  and 
I  should  be  unworthy  of  my  manhood,  of  the  God  who  gave  it 
me,  and  of  the  Christ  whose  word  has  been  my  sole  light  for  a 
generation,  had  I  anything  but  the  best  to  say  of  him.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  he  was  one  of  the  warmest,  noblest-hearted  Irish- 
Americans  tliat  ever  breathed;  a  man  of  splendid  physique,  of 
handsome  face  and  appearance  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit ;  a  natural 
gentleman;  of  easy,  afi'able,  cultured  manners;  of  the  deepest  and 
profoundest  and  truest  sincerity ;  one  of  the  most  gifted  orators  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  full  of  pathos,  always  of  extempore,  select, 
commanding  and  persuasive  speech,  with  a  voice  that  could  easily 
fill  the  largest  halls  in  Philadelphia,  and  this  always  in  perfect 
command ;  a  most  faithful  and  devoted  pastor ;  alike  attentive  to 
rich  and  poor,  as  indeed  were  all  the  men  I  have  named ;  but 
among  them  all.  Rev.  John  Chambers  was  noted  for  his  splendid 
eloquence  and  for  his  generous  nobility  of  character  and  life ;  and 
if  any  amount  of  my  own  gratitude,  prayers  and  ])lessings  could 
make  this  sketch  more  eftective,  they  should  follow,  covered  with 
tears  and  with  songs. 

Rev.  James  Crowell  belonged  to  a  younger  generation  of  men — a 
generation  coming  in  between  my  own  and  the  gentlemen  I  have 
been  naming — and  he  was  not  of  equal  power  with  any  of  them  ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  beautiful  sincerity,  of  the  tenderestand  truest 
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Christian  feeling,  wholly  given  to  his  work  as  a  minister ;  loved  by 
his  people,  a  pure-minded,  earnest  preacher,  persuasive,  inclined 
to  exhort  rather  than  convince  or  capture  with  brilliant  qualities ;  a 
man  (still  alive,  I  believe)  who  always  impressed  me  as  being  in 
this  world  to  save  sinners,  himself  first  of  all,  by  a  stainless,  un- 
selfish life,  and  a  man  you  could  trust  with  all  the  secrets  of  your 
heart,  and  not  only  not  be  betrayed,  but  from  whom  you  would 
be  sure  to  get  such  sympathy  and  good  counsel  as  would  lead  to 
the  best  attainable  ends ;  a  sort  of  cross  or  bridge  between  th& 
smooth-faced,  swallow-tail  old  school  gentlemen,  that  everywhere 
held  sway  before  the  war,  and  the  men — the  frock-coat,  sack-coat, 
bearded  men — most  of  whom  are  simply  the  apes  of  gentlemen^ 
everywhere  predominant  in  our  own  times. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins  was  a  man  of  English-Canadian  birth  and 
training,  of  superfine  appearance,  of  soft,  ingratiating,  almost 
obsequious  manners  and  speech ;  intellectually  in  no  sense  equal  ta 
any  one  of  the  men  I  have  named,  except,  perhaps,  the  Rev.  James 
Crowell,  but  a  man  of  very  clean  and  exact  training ;  of  pure 
sentiments ;  of  gracious  humility ;  of  tender  and,  I  think,  true- 
heartedness ;  a  musical  voice,  with  a  sort  of  sad  or  plainitive  un- 
dertone ;  a  womanish  kind  of  man ;  and,  if  I  recollect,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  of  our  Philadelphia  Presbyterians  to  wear  the  Geneva 
gown ;  a  sincere,  honest  man  and  preacher,  depending  wholly  on 
the  purity  of  his  gospel,  his  own  fluent  and  clear  and  true  pre- 
sentation of  the  same,  and  upon  the  grace  of  the  Eternal ;  not  upon 
any  false  art  of  rhetoric  to  carry  that  gospel  to  the  human  heart,, 
and  to  secure  for  it  a  home  therein  ;  not  a  great  man  or  a  strong 
man,  but  a  true  and  sincere  man,  wholly  given  to  his  sacred  call- 
ing, and  the  calling  is  eternally,  unutterably  sacred,  or  it  is  a  sin 
and  a  sham  and  a  shame. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  E.  Adams  was  in  his  generation  a  wholly  new  type 
of  man  among  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Philadelphia ;  of  New 
England  antecedents,  of  Congregational  tone  and  training,  he 
seems  to  have  drifted  to  Philadelphia  during  the  migrations 
incident  to  our  civil  war,  and  in  some  way,  I  know  not  how,  to 
have  begun  preaching  in  the  new  school  Presbyterian  interests  in 
this  city  at  the  place  already  indicated.  In  the  clear-cut  sharp- 
ness of  his  speech  he  greatly  resembled  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beadle,  but 
the  lines  of  Dr.  Adams'  head  were  rounder,  more  oval,  more  finely 
curved,  his  nerves  nearer  the  surface  giving  him  a  clearer  and  closer 
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-contact  with  living  nature,  and  his  heart  always  seemed  as  tender 
and  tremulous  as  the  heart  of  a  well-born  delicate  child.  With 
a.11  this,  his  thoughts  were  abundant,  his  language  beautiful,  his 
emphasis,  in  public  reading  and  speaking,  not  only  intelligent  and 
true,  but  cutting,  penetrating,  sharp,  abrupt,  yet  graceful ;  a  fluent, 
-emphatic,  pathetic  preacher ;  magnetic,  of  course,  for  all  that  I 
have  said  of  him  means  magnetism ;  a  man  who  read  his  sermons 
as  if  never  looking  on  the  written  pages ;  as  if  speaking  his  thoughts, 
extemporaneous,  direct  from  the  glowing  heart  and  brain.  Dr. 
Adams  was  the  nearest  approach  to  true  genius  of  any  man  I  have 
named,  except  Dr.  Wadsworth,  and  he  was  Dr.  Wadsworth's  supe- 
rior in  this,  that  in  private  and  social  life,  as  in  the  pulpit,  he 
seemed  not  to  be  above  and  away  from  his  hearers,  but  close  to 
them,  one  of  them,  as  if  they  and  he  and  all  men  were,  as  in  fact 
we  are,  simply  members  of  a  great  brotherhood  of  hungry,  aspir- 
ing human  souls ;  a  beautiful  spirit  that  went  out,  I  have  heard, 
under  some  cloud  of  sorrow,  only  to  find  nearer  and  sweeter  kin- 
ships among  the  stars. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  of  the  West  Arch  Street  Church,  was,  of  all 
the  men  I  have  named,  the  most  typical  of  the  old  school  Presby- 
terian type  of  preachers.  A  block  away,  you  could  tell  that  a 
Calvinistic  clergyman  was  coming ;  a  genuine,  serious,  devoted, 
solemn,  studious  believer  in  and  preacher  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  as  the  sublimest  epitome  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  a  man 
loyal  to  his  creed,  but  at  the  same  time  at  heart  loyal  to  Christ 
and  to  mankind  ;  not  a  thinker  to  detect  the  discrepancies  between 
this  creed  and  the  true  gospel  of  Christ,  but  a  trained  Calvinist, 
whose  business  it  was  to  show  how  the  creed  was  supported  by  the 
gospel,  and  how  sinners  were  saved  or  damned  as  they  walked  or 
failed  to  walk  by  the  light  thus  given.  Naturally  the  West  Arch 
Street  Church,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  church  edifices  in  Chris- 
tendom, did  not  thrive  under  this  sort  of  ministry.  A  sweeter  and 
a  truer  Calvinism  had  already  been  preached  by  Albert  Barnes, 
and  the  Dr.  Edwards'  type  had  already  grown  unfashionable  and 
was  ready  for  decay  ;  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  in  question  was  first,  last 
and  always  a  genuine,  honest,  sincere  man  and  preacher,  and  in 
j)rivate  life  a  most  genial  and  tender-hearted  gentleman. 

The  Rev.  J.  Glentworth  Butler,  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Wal- 
nut Street  Church,  was,  as  to  ability,  more  in  the  line  of  Dr. 
Jenkins  and  Rev.  Mr.  Crowell ;  but  like  all  the  rest  I  have  named,  he 
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•was  genuine,  not  "  made  up ;"  sincere,  true ;  a  man  of  refined  and 
gentle  manners,  persuasive,  argumentative;  inclined  to  logical 
reasoning,  slow  and  deliberate  of  speech,  making  no  pretense  to 
eloquence,  but  always  of  that  tone  and  quality  of  manhood  that 
ingratiates  itself  with  substantial  capitalists  and  prosperous  men 
of  the  world,  he  knew  perfectly  how  to  make  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and  so,  early  in  life,  [secured  his 
D.D.  and  used  the  title  to  advantage;  a  good  man,  in  his  way, not 
an  able  or  a  great  man,  but  a  sincere  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  in 
all  friendly  advice,  in  social  life,  in  serious  complicated  trouble, 
his  advice  was  sure  to  be  good  and  worth  considering. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  in  all  these  brief  sketches  I 
have  dwelt  upon  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  all  these  men  of  a 
generation  ago  were  true  and  sincere  men,  and  that  they  depended 
upon  a  clear,  honest  utterance  of  the  truth  for  their  prosperity  as 
preachers  of  the  gospel  and  saviours  of  men.  Those  among 
them  who  were  not  born  orators,  or  who  had  not  oratory  thrust 
upon  them  or  stirred  within  them  by  the  burning  spirit  of  truth, 
or  by  the  example  of  some  other  born  orator,  did  not  pretend  to 
have  acquired  oratory  at  some  clap-trap  rhetorical  school  or  else- 
where, but  simply  spoke  forth  the  word  of  God  in  truth  and  sober- 
ness, and  were  never  anxious  to  dabble  in  the  thousand  and  one 
makeshifts  known  as  University  Extensions,  Temperance  Unions 
-and  ballot-box  substitutes  for  the  gospel,  such  as  are  afflicting  to 
utter  nauseousness  ninety  per  cent,  of  their  successors  in  Philadel- 
phia and  elsewhere  to-day. 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  only  after  many  years  of 
serious  thought  and  hesitation  that  I  am  moved  to  say  anything 
About  the  men  who  fill  these  pulpits  to-day;  but  I  am  so  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  average  insincerity  and  of  the  mere 
rhetorical  flourish  of  the  moderen  Presbyterian  pulpit  that  I  have 
long  felt  bound  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  and  let  some  of 
these  gentlemen  see  themselves  as  they  have  written  their  charac- 
ters and  abilities  upon  the  vision  and  on  the  heart  of  one  who 
has  made  it  his  business  to  study  types  of  men  and  types  of 
eloquence  during  the  last  forty  years. 

As  to  general  appearance  in  public,  the  present  successor  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Brainard  would  make  an  excellent  grocer's  clerk ;  might 
•do  very  well  as  a  sort  of  assistant  attorney,  of  the  speaking  species, 
for  some  sophomoric  debating  society  given  over  wholly  to  the 
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study  of  making  only  fairly  good  sentences,  without  any  good 
thoughts,  and  devoted  wholly  to  the  work  of  emphasizing  such 
vapid  stuft'  by  mere  school-boy  gestures. 

The  present  successor  to  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  is  very  much  like 
the  present  successor  to  Rev.  Dr.  Brainard,  only  more  so,  especially 
as  he  is,  or  appears  to  be,  an  older  and  intellectually  a  stronger 
man ;  but  both,  if  shaken  together,  ground  to  powder,  kneaded 
and  made  over  again  into  one  new  man,  would  have  less  force 
in  a  year  than  either  one  of  their  old  predecessors  had  in  any 
single  sermon.  The  lack  that  I  detect  in  each  man  is  not  so  much 
the  lack  of  potential  mental  power,  but  an  utter  lack  of  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  in  the  use  of  that  power ;  hence  an  utter  failure 
to  bring  to  bear  on  their  hearers  whatever  of  latent  actual  power 
there  may  be  in  themselves  and  the  messages  they  deliver. 

The  present  successor  to  Dr.  Wadsworth  is  again  precisely  like 
the  present  successor  to  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  only  more  so ;  a  man 
that  impresses  one  as  a  person  of  considerable  native  force  of 
heart  and  mind,  but  spoiled  by  an  utter  lack  of  soul  power ;  an 
utter  lack  of  an  impetuous  abandon  to  the  truth;  a  mere  minister 
of  fine  phrases,  of  studied  rhetorical  flourishes ;  of  overweening 
dependence  upon  the  mere  sentiments  of  poetic  expression;  a 
dwarf  in  a  giant's  chair,  compared  with  the  man  who  filled  the 
same  pulpit  a  generation  ago. 

The  successor  to  Rev.  Dr.  Boardman  seems  to  me  to  have  more 
of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Master,  more  of  true-hearted  sincerity  by  far, 
than  any  one  of  three  just  named ;  but  he  appears  to  be  a  child,  so 
modest,  of  such  slow,  imperfect,  hesitating  speech,  of  such  lim- 
ited range  of  experience,  as  to  make  one  wish  he  could  be  jostled 
in  the  world  on  some  outlying  mission  field  for  a  few  years ;  if  so,  ho 
might  be  strengthened  to  speak  the  word  of  God  like  a  man. 

The  present  successor  to  Rev.  John  Chambers  impresses  one  at 
first  as  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  of  some  intellectual  and  orator- 
ical power,  but  frecjuent  and  earnest  studies  of  his  sermons  and  of 
the  manifest  effects  of  these  not  only  upon  myself  but  upon  others 
have  convinced  me  that  the  man  is  simply  or  mainly  a  made-up 
herculean  flinger  of  sentences ;  that,  tested  by  any  standard  of  truth, 
sincerity  or  justice,  there  is  no  foundation,  light  or  helpfulness  in 
the  man,  but  that  the  influence  of  his  pulpit  ministrations  is  eter- 
nally on  the  wrong  side  of  truth  and  genuine  righteousness ;  a  man 
who  has  never  learned  Christ  and  hence  cannot  preach  him. . 
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The  present  successor  to  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkens — though  here  as  in 
the  other  churches  there  have  been  several  intervening  parsons, 
mostly  inferior  to  the  present  incumbents — is  a  man  of  the  nar- 
rowest, straightest,  doctrinal  posing  for  effect ;  a  person  too  insig- 
nificant in  every  sense  for  notice  in  The  Globe,  except  to  fasten 
the  contrast  between  the  past  and  present ;  a  D.D.  without  intel- 
lect or  training  enough  to  solve  any  common  problem  of  social  or 
religious  life  as  it  ought  to  be  solved,  and,  in  the  pulpit,  a  mere 
blunderer  apparently,  not  even  in  search  of  the  truth,  but  per- 
fectly content  with  his  own  poor  memorized  rehash  of  what 
weaker  and  falser  men  than  himself  have  set  up  for  the  eternal 
truth  of  God. 

The  present  successor  to  Rev.  Dr.  Beadle  is  one  of  the  most 
posing  and  imposing  specimens  of  windy,  rhetorical,  mere  surface 
eloquence  that  ever  floated  from  auld  Ireland  across  the  seas  to  these 
shores,  so  crowded  with  sea-foam  of  that  kind ;  a  man  of  utter 
outsidedness,  loud  and  mannerful  in  the  pulpit ;  a  gown-wearing, 
arm-stretching,  ceiling-gazing,  noisy,  rhetorical,  self-projecting  out- 
and-out  clergyman ;  an  orator  of  mere  words,  of  mere  muscular 
sentences  hurled  forth  in  harsh,  guttural  and  nasal  twangs,  with- 
out a  soul  in  them ;  a  man  who,  being  pastor  of  one  of  the  most 
important  Presbyterian  churches  in  this  city,  and  given  to  frater- 
nizing with  so-called  university  professors,  seems  to  feel  called 
upon  to  save  souls,  not  by  the  true  gospel  of  Christ  but  by  the  fash- 
ionable fads  of  the  hour ;  a  man  apparently  without  any  conception 
of  the  eternal  incarnation  of  God's  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the 
resistless,  burning,  saving  power  of  this  when  preached  in  sincer- 
ity and  simplicity. 

The  present  successor  to  Rev.  Dr.  Edw^ards  is  as  much  like 
the  present  successor  to  Rev.  Dr.  Beadle  as  two  peas,  only  the 
latter  is  more  awkward,  harder  and  apparently  less  sincere 
than  the  former;  and  it  is  among  the  proofs  of  the  prevailing 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  imbecility  of  the  present  gener- 
ation that  these  new  men  do  draw  congregations  and  rent  the 
church  pews.  Of  course,  that  is  what  they  are  now  hired  for,  and,  of 
-course,  they  temper  the  winds  to  the  shorn  lambs. 

The  present  successor  to  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Adams  is  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wadsworth,  and  about  as  much  like  his  father  as  Daniel 
Webster's  famous  son  was  like  his  still  more  famous  father.  The 
son  seems  to  have  the  technique  of  the  gospel  on  his  finger  ends, 
but  nowhere  else. 
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The  present  successor  to  Rev.  James  Crowell,  and  pastor  of  the- 
Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church,  is  a  man  more  generally  known 
than  most  of  those  I  have  been  describing,  simply  because  he  has 
devoted  much  of  his  life  to  outside  studies  and  has  published  some 
books  touching  certain  angles  in  the  right  and  left  forearms  of 
spiders,  etc.,  and  because  he  persists  in  spreading  himself  over 
every  available  inch  of  space  within  reach  of  his  surface  egotism. 
If  I  were  speaking  merely  of  this  man's  gifts  as  a  naturalist,  I 
should  class  him  very  high,  and  I  am  convinced  of  his  sincere 
fondness  for  such  studies  and  pursuits ;  but  I  am  touching  this 
man  and  all  these  men  only  in  their  capacity  as  preachers  of  the 
gospel  of  God,  and  in  this  line  the  last  gentleman  in  question 
seems  to  me  more  deficient  even  than  the  poorest  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

There  remains  but  one  other,  the  present  successor  to  the  Rev. 
J.  Glentworth  Butler;  and  as  he  has  been  in  his  present  position 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  there 
must  be  much  in  common  between  him  and  the  well-to-do,  worldly 
congregation  to  whom  he  ministers ;  but  in  the  spirit  of  simple 
truth  and  charity,  I  could  wish  that  all  these  men  would  either 
learn  Christ  aright  or  cease  to  name  his  name.  They  may  think 
the  same  of  me,  and  time  alone  will  make  all  things  plain. 

The  present  successor  to  Rev.  Dr.  Reed  I  have  not  named 
among  the  rest,  because  when  I  went  to  hear  him,  one  stormy  Sun- 
day last  January,  prejudiced  by  a  previous  public  criticism  of  him 
by  a  brother  Presbyterian  preacher,  I  was  glad  to  find  myself 
again  listening  to  a  man  of  the  old-time  sincerity,  refinement  and 
power;  and,  though  this  new  man,  just  settled,  has  caught  the 
studied  pulpit  mannerism  of  this  generation,  he  has  it  under 
control,  and  his  real  inspiration  springs  from  the  heart  and  from  a 
very  commendable  understanding  of  the  eternal  gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

It  is  true  the  representatives  of  the  previous  generation  of  whom 
I  have  been  speaking  were  mostly  older  men  when  I  knew  them 
than  are  their  successors  at  the  present  time.  These  successors 
are  more  nearly  men  of  my  own  age  and  generation,  and  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that,  perhaps,  this  fact  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  my  lack  of  appreciation  of  them  ;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  true,  for,  when  I  find  myself  listening  to  the  sermons  of 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  Dr.  McVickar,  Rev.  Dr.  Kinsolving  and 
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other  Pjpiscopal  clergymen,  also  nearly  of  my  own  age,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  same  sincerity,  earnestness,  power,  beauty  and 
truth  and  with  the  same  spirit  of  Christ  that  won  my  love  for  the- 
older  men  a  generation  ago. 

As  goes  Philadelphia  so  goes  the  Union.  There  seems  to  be 
some  dry-rot  in  modern  Presbyterianism ;  something  repulsive,, 
hard  and  shallow  and  insincere.  The  severities  of  the  old  creeds 
are  no  longer  believed,  and,  hence,  modern  Calvinism  appears  to 
be  a  kind  of  rehash  of  Wesleyized  and  Arianized  dishwater :  the 
thinnest  and  least  nutritive  spiritual  food  ever  offered  to  mankind.. 

W.  H.  Thorne. 
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Law  is  the  only  factor  in  the  social  and  political  economy  of 
nations  that  is  viewed  with  general  irritation  and  disrespect,  and 
those  whose  calling  it  is  to  interpret  law  and  guide  events  by  it 
form  a  body  that  even  intelligent  people  look  on  with  'something 
like  suspicion.  Is  not  the  cause  for  this  to  be  found  in  a  belief 
that  there  is  too  much  law  rather  than  in  the  occasional  success  of 
lawyers  in  fomenting  trouble,  in  guiding  the  profits  of  estates  into 
their  own  pockets,  in  thwarting  the  spirit  of  a  statute  and  in  prov- 
ing that  smartness  rather  than  right  can  influence  a  jury  ?  Shining 
legal  lights — the  Choates  and  Butlers  who  never  defend  a  man  un- 
less they  know  him  to  be  guilty  and  who  boast  that  their  clients 
are  never  punished — have  wrought  harm  to  their  own  profession,, 
for  logic  is  not  justice,  except  in  theory.  Law  is  merely  the  pre- 
sumptive wish  of  the  people,  uttered  by  their  deputies  in  tradi- 
tional verbiage,  and  when  such  a  wish  is  of  only  passing 
consequence,  is  it  not  wiser  to  act  on  it  directly  than  to  impose  it 
as  a  restraint  on  future  generations,  or  to  pay  another  legislature 
to  strike  it  from  the  books  ?  Except  in  its  susceptibility  to  mis- 
construction the  law  is  singularly  wanting  in  appliance  and 
flexibility,  and  were  it  not  that  partial  amends  has  been  made  by 
endowing  judges  with  discretionary  power,  it  would  have  the 
offensiveness  of  the  Russian  ukase.  Its  primary  object  was  mutual 
convenience  and  defense,  not  mutual  suppression;  and  in  this 
country,  especially,  where  liberty  is  supposed  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
masses,  an  involving  of  the  people  in  so  many  legal  restrictions 
that  a  life  of  hard  reading  does  not  suffice  to  master  a  knowledge 
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of  them  is  ridiculous  and  injurious.  The  simplest  laws  welter  in 
verbosity,  for  the  force  and  value  of  a  law  are  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  words  required  to  express  it ;  thus  we  have  "  technical  errors  " 
for  the  escape  of  favored  rascals.  The  more  words  the  more  talk ; 
the  more  talk  the  less  certainty  and  the  less  doing.  In  New  York 
over  1,700  words  are  employed  to  recite  the  penalty  for  killing — 
not  including  the  clauses  that  relate  to  abortion — whereas  this 
would  suffice : 

Murder  is  the  intentional  killing  of  a  human  being  without 
authority  of  law.  A  person,  not  idiotic  or  insane,  who  shall  be 
proved  guilty  of  murder  shall  be  put  to  death  within  thirty  days 
after  the  end  of  his  trial. 

If  the  killing  is  done  in  malice  or  recklessness,  but  without  fore- 
thought, the  punishment  shall  be  imprisonment  for  thirty  years. 

A  person  who  intentionally  sets  fire  to  a  building  wherein 
another  person  is  lodged  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  murder. 

If  death  results  from  carelessness,  neglect,  or  from  surgery  or 
administration  of  drugs  by  one  not  qualified  to  practice  medicine, 
the  offense  shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  from  two  to 
five  years. 

If  a  person,  in  defending  his  life  or  property,  or  in  protecting  his 
family  from  injury,  or  in  rescuing  any  one  from  dangerous  or  ma- 
licious persons,  kills  another,  the  act  is  justifiable. 

Were  it  easy  to  enforce  bad  laws  a  man  might  now  be  sent  to 
jail  for  inability  to  believe  the  Bible,  or  for  refusing  the  proposi- 
tion that  three  people  can  be  one.  It  is  said  that  the  law  against 
kissing  one's  wife  on  Sunday  has  never  been  repealed  in  Connecti- 
cut. A  poor  crank  of  a  revivalist  was  recently  sent  to  jail  in  New 
Jersey  for  "  blasi)hemy,"  and  another  man  was  imprisoned  for 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  a  being  that,  in  his  belief,  did  not  exist. 
On  what  phase  of  the  Constitution  are  laws  based  that  allow  such 
things  to  be  done?  Would  the  fathers  of  this  nation  have  created 
a  legislative  hierarchy  ? 

Law  will  be  little  needed  if  the  masses  can  be  educated,  for 
social  condition  and  example,  not  rule,  regulate  conduct.  Laws 
against  murder,  thieving  and  vagabondage  were  enacted  for  a  wise 
purpose,  yet  they  do  not  prevent  crime  nor  execute  fair  punish- 
ment. Rich  assassins  are  seldom  hanged ;  thieves  are  not  fully 
punished  if  they  only  steal  enough,  or  if  they  take  the  precaution 
to  throw  around  themselves  the  safeguard  of  political  "  inflooence ;" 
non-producers  are  never  arrested  if  they  dress  well  and  rely  for 
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their  incomes  on  parents  or  working  people;  but  the  failure  of 
good  laws  does  not  prevent  our  legislatures  from  grinding  their 
annual  grist  of  bad  ones,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  State  and  local 
laws  are  heightened  by  the  spasmodic  or  partial  manner  of  their 
enforcement.  We  are  authorized  one  day  to  hunt  bees ;  on  the 
next  we  are  fined  $100  for  feeding  an  English  sparrow ;  a  New 
York  society  is  empowered  to  remove  a  child  from  the  stage  where 
he  draws  good  pay  for  an  hour's  work,  and  virtually  send  him 
into  the  street  where  he  can  earn  hardly  any  pay  for  a  whole  day's 
work ;  a  meeting  to  protest  against  abuses  of  law  or  aggressions  of 
landholders  and  capitalists  is  overshadowed  by  police,  but  foreign 
flags  wave  on  our  public  buildings  and  processions,  drunkenness, 
insolence  and  riot  are  tolerated  in  our  streets  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

A  moral  spy  is  privileged  to  explore  the  United  States  mails 
and  to  remove  from  a  dealer's  shelves  and  windows  the  pictures  of 
a  Makart,  Cabanel,  Bouguereau  and  Lefebvre,  yet  the  Police  Gazette 
is  issued  every  week ;  Timothy  Houlihan,  having  contracted  to 
clean  a  city  street  and,  as  usual,  not  having  done  it,  the  cheese- 
makers  and  farmers  from  the  back  counties,  in  legislature  assem- 
bled, are  asked  to  transfer  the  contract  to  Michael  Phelan ;  a  citizen 
must  not  expose  his  kitchen  garbage,  yet  he  may  put  up  an  awn- 
ing that  will  keep  sunlight  out  of  his  own  and  his  neighbor's  room 
and  breed  darkness,  dampness  and  the  blues ;  he  may  not  keep  a 
pig  in  town,  as  that  would  offend  people  next  door,  but  he  can 
operate  an  abattoir  or  fertilizer  factory  that  will  be  a  plague  to 
the  whole  city ;  if  he  is  a  red  man  he  cannot  vote,  but  he  may  if 
his  skin  is  black. 

He  may  not  carry  a  revolver,  yet  he  can  sell  revolvers  to  all  the 
loafers  and  ruffians  who  want  them ;  he  may  not  block  the  side- 
walk by  stopping  to  talk  or  smoke,  but  he  can  back  his  cart 
across  it,  heap  it  with  boxes  and  barrels,  cumber  it  with  signs, 
poles,  stands  and  show-cases ;  on  six  days  a  week  he  can  visit 
a  bar  by  its  obvious  entrance,  but  on  Sunday  he  may  enter  only 
at  the  side  door;  if  he  has  shot  a  man  he  may  be  released  on  bail, 
but  if  he  has  seen  a  man  shot  he  is  imprisoned  as  a  witness ;  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  he  makes  an  uproarious  nuisance  of  himself, 
yet  if  he  walks  across  an  empty  lot  he  can  be  arrested  for  trespass ; 
if  he  buys  a  piece  of  land  in  a  city  and  will  neither  use  it  nor  let 
anyone  else  use  it,  his  property  is  almost  exempt  from  tax,  but  if 
he  exhausts  his  purse  in  building  a  house  for  himself,  taxes  are 
immediately  imposed. 
11 
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Too  many  of  our  laws  are  made  or  instigated  by  foreigners  who 
are  boosted  into  politics  before  attrition  with  republican  ideas  has 
had  time  to  rub  the  old  world  mildew  from  their  brains,  and  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  superstition  that  law  and  the  church 
make  everything — as  though  it  was  not  the  people,  instead  of 
their  pronunciamento,  that  availed.  The  grouty  Carlyle  puts  the 
problem  thus :  "  Given  a  world  of  knaves  to  produce  an  honesty 
from  their  united  action."  A  look  at  New  York's  assembled  Dem- 
ocracy, a  wliiif  of  its  breath,  are  significant  of  the  fact  that  low- 
class  foreigners  are  not  qualified  to  act  for  middle-class  American 
citizens. 

One  danger  of  an  excess  of  laws  is  the  placing  in  the  hands  of 
such  men  a  power  that  they  can  and  will  use  to  serve  their  own 
ends.  It  is  said  that  when  Tammany  Hall  had  New  York  by  the 
throat,  and  Tweed,  Sweeney,  Connolly  and  their  associates  were 
rifling  the  public  treasury,  the  legal  machinery  was  so  adjusted 
that  any  citizen  who  threatened  to  be  inquisitive  could  be  "  rail- 
roaded "  to  Sing  Sing  or  Auburn  and  put  out  of  the  way,  whether 
he  was  guilty  of  anything  or  not.  An  awakening  of  the  press 
and  public  had  not  been  foreseen.  To-day,  by  a  system  of  over- 
sights, by  the  filling  of  pigeon-holes,  by  calculated  illnesses  and 
absences  of  judges  and  district  attorneys,  and  especially  by  the 
passage  of  laws  every  year  that  give  wider  latitude  to  lawyers  and 
criminals,  it  is  growing  more  and  more  difficult  to  deal  justice  and 
easier  to  shirk  sentence. 

It  is  a  funny  idea  that  we  can  be  made  moral,  intelligent,  agree- 
able, temperate  by  law,  and  the  evidence  that  the  more  law  a 
country  has  the  worse  it  is ;  or  that  unfair  and  unpopular  laws 
are  dead  letters  in  a  republic,  does  not  cure  that  idea.  Each  man 
feels  his  personal  supremacy  to  law ;  he  wants  it  kept  up  for  the 
benefit  of  every  other  man.  Were  all  the  statute  books  in  the 
land  burned  to-morrow,  were  all  the  legislative  chambers  and  law 
schools  closed  at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  be  involved  in 
anarchy,  as  many  good  people  imagine.  The  country  would  go 
prosperously  along,  because  the  people  of  the  country  would  con- 
tinue about  their  business.  Local  questions  would  be  settled  in 
the  only  fair  manner  by  the  citizens  in  assemblage,  after  the  style 
of  the  New  England  town  meeting.  Crime  would  be  dealt  with 
as  it  is  on  the  border— stopped ;  not  babbled  about  in  courts. 
Like  things  governed  by  "  laws  "  of  etiquette,  "  laws  "  of  health 
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and  other  regulations  of  no  consequence,  there  are  matters  that 
require  no  codifying,  but  may  be  left  to  the  need,  the  sense  and 
the  taste  of  individuals  or  the  people.  Seldom  is  anything  more 
than  temporary  confusion  and  inconvenience  accomplished  by 
class  and  partial  laws  and  special  legislation.  If  our  representa- 
tives kept  to  their  legitimate  business,  one  of  the  worst  tendencies 
of  law  would  be  modified  :  its  substitution  for  independent  action 
and  personal  morality.  When  a  man  wants  to  do  a  feasible  and 
proper  thing  he  runs  to  Albany  or  Washington  to  get  leave  or  to 
get  help.  If  his  neighbors  do  not  conform  their  conduct  to  his 
notions  he  goes  to  the  Capital  or  the  City  Hall  and  asks  that  they 
be  drilled  into  his  way  of  life  and  thinking.  Were  the  public 
work  done  by  few  but  responsible  men  his  demands  would  be 
considered  on  their  merits,  and  there  would  be  less  noise,  less  in- 
terference, less  tugging  and  friction  of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery. 

The  people  are  slow  to  realize  that  the  earth  was  made  for  them. 
Long  habit  of  looking  up  to  some  one  as  a  legal  or  spiritual 
authority  has  blinded  them  to  their  own  condition  and  their  own 
•rights.  Even  in  America  there  is  a  lingering  idea  that  government 
is  better  than  the  people,  the  unschooled  regarding  their  presi- 
dents, governors  and  mayors  as  privileged  superiors  instead  of 
agents,  while  the  only  religion  that  admits  the  physical  force  of  a 
hierarchy  survives  on  the  supremacy  of  the  sacerdotal  class. 
And  men  in  Germany  and  Russia,  aye,  and  these  United  States, 
go  on  carrying  destiny  in  their  hands,  yet  drag  along  the  narrow 
ways  their  fathers  trod,  bewailing  the  fate  of  inheritance,  serving 
laws  and  fetishes  invented  by  their  grandfathers,  wondering  if  for 
another  forty  years  they  must  endure  to  wander  in  the  wilderness 
I  of  their  unenterprise.  All  things  that  endure  as  great  are  for  the 
^people.  The  men  who  live  beyond  their  age  are  those  who  are 
comprehended  by  all,  who  speak  to  the  point,  whose  higher 
beauties  are  best  understood  by  higher  minds,  but  whose  aims 
and  disclosures  are  clear  to  the  humblest.  And  why  not  law  for 
the  people?  The  law  of  this  land  is  lawyer's  law,  framed  with 
verbosity  and  vagueness  for  purposes  that  lawyers  best  under- 
stand. Under  legal  process  the  rich  man  is  no  longer  allowed  to 
dispose  of  his  own  wealth  as  he  sees  fit.  Even  a  lawyer  like 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  could  not  do  it.  In  fact,  justice  incessantly  cor- 
flicts  with  law.  The  law  that  we  need  most  is  a  law  against  law- 
making. Charles  M.  Skinner. 
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The  strangest  things  occur  in  the  lives  of  public  men.  The  day 
before  I  wrote  these  Globe  Notes,  the  following  verses  of  mine 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Times  : 

ONCE  AGAIN. 

Once  again  the  morning  bringeth 

Tidings  of  great  joy  to  me ; 
Once  again  love's  angel  singeth 

Its  own  song  across  the  sea. 

Once  again  its  glowing  touches 

Over  all  the  cloudless  skies, 
Break  the  midnight's  dreaded  clutches, 

Fill  with  joy  my  waiting  eyes. 

Maybe  still  the  Golls  do  listen 

To  our  prayers,  count  our  tears ; 
Maybe  these  are  gems  that  glisten 

In  the  dawnings  of  the  years. 

When  again  love's  angel  bringeth 

Tidings  to  the  human  soul ; 
When  again  love's  angel  singeth 

Songs  that  through  the  ages  roll. 

The  next  morning  I  received  these  verses,  cut  out  of  the  Times^ 
and  mailed  to  me  in  an  envelope  addressed  in  a  well-known  hand, 
with  this  comment,  "  I  am  glad  you  find  it  so  easy  to  transfer."  For 
the  sake  of  the  doctrine  to  be  taught  here,  I  protest  that  I  do  not 
find  it  easy  to  transfer ;  never  did,  never  shall,  never  have  trans- 
ferred an  affection  or  an  appreciation  I  ever  felt  for  a  single  human 
being.  That  is  one  of  my  unutterable  weaknesses  and  follies.  I 
have  time  and  again  cast  pearls  before  swine,  and  they  have 
trampled  them  under  their  feet  and  turned  upon  me  in  rage ;  but 
I  do  not  shoot  them.  I  am  still  forgiving  and  kind ;  and  I  am 
constantly  finding  that  here  and  there,  in  ever  multiplying  num- 
bers, appreciative  people  find  the  damaged  pearls  and  see  some- 
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^thiiig  in  them  to  admire.  I  have,  time  and  again,  in  simple  duty, 
clung  to  human  vipers  till  they  grew  weary  of  poisoning  my  life  and 
seemed  to  prefer  trying  their  fangs  on  other  lives.  I  believe  in 
freedom,  and  so  have  had  to  let  friends  and  lovers  and  vipers  go  at 
times ;  and  if,  in  a  wreck,  the  mad  sea  beating  itself  into  nameless 
rage  and  its  victims  into  hopeless  despair,  a  star  breaks  through 
the  seething  storm  flood  and  reveals  a  new  face,  a  new  hand — 
beautiful,  tender,  strong — shall  we  not  touch  it,  love  it  even?  In  fact 
my  whole  life  is  to  point  to  the  living  providence  of  heaven  in  just 
such  gifts  and  in  just  such  laws.  These  are  the  accepted  days  of 
human  salvation ;  the  new  dawnings  and  incarnations  of  the  in- 
finite eternal  love. 

Again,  on  the  very  day  of  writing  these  sentences,  the  following 
verses  of  mine  appeared  in  the  paper  already  named ;  and  a  very 
bright  lady  acquaintance,  who  had  read  them  before  breakfast, 
remarked  to  me,  "  Mr.  Thorne,  would  you  be  offended  were  I  to  ask 
you  a  question?"  "Certainly  not,"  I  said,"I  am  in  the  world  to  answer 
questions."  "Well,  then,  do  you  believe  all  that  you  write  in  these 
poems?"  "  Most  assuredly,"  I  said ;  "  all  that  I  write  in  my  verses  and 
all  that  I  write  in  prose  as  well."  And  that  is  another  of  my  mis- 
fortunes. Could  I  write  as  the  herd  of  scribblers  write,  regardless 
of  what  I  believe,  it  were  easy  to  be  more  entertaining  and  to 
make  thousands  of  dollars  where  I  now  earn  five.  Here  are  the 
verses : 

THE  DAWN. 

Look,  behold,  the  dawn  is  breaking 

Over  all  the  earth  and  skies ; 
Darkened  minds  and  hearts  awaking, 

By  the  love-light  in  its  eyes. 

Look,  behold,  all  clouds  have  vanished ; 

Radiant  is  the  morning  glow, 
Filling  every  hungry,  famished 

Spirit  with  love's  overflow. 

Over  all  the  vales  and  mountains 

Flowers  open  to  the  day, 
Joyous  as  the  crystal  fountains, 

Seaward,  songful  on  their  way. 

All  the  atoms,  all  the  spaces, 

Blush  with  gladness,  and  away, 
Far  beyond  the  stars  are  traces 

Of  the  world's  new  dawning  day. 
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Call  it  universal  rose-light, 

Midst  the  violet  and  gray 
Of  creation's  passing  midnight 

Into  love's  immortal  day. 

Now  all  that  I  meant  in  these  two  little  poems — if  the  reader 
will  pardon  the  vanity  of  giving  that  name  to  such  trifles — was  to 
express  a  chastened  thought  or  two  that  had  come  to  me,  as  if  out 
of  heaven,  when  I  lay  upon  my  bed,  weakened  and  worried  with  a 
thousand  cares  I  try  to  hide  just  at  the  actual  dawn  of  day; 
thoughts  of  the  reincarnation  day  by  day — of  the  eternal  love  of 
God — in  thousand-fold  unutterable  beauties  of  nature,  and  in  the 
fresh  appreciations  and  ministries  of  our  friends.  If  a  man 
speaks  of  love  in  these  days,  the  swine  think  he  means  lust,  and 
show  their  tusks  accordingly ;  and  when  I  tell  the  readers  of  The 
Globe  that  I  have  founded  it  to  preach  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
true  and  only  pure  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  eternal  love  in 
Christ  and  the  reincarnation  of  this  love  in  each  individual  soul, 
and  that  through  this  as  a  realized  fact  in  human  life  is  there  the 
slightest  hope  for  human  life,  I  simply  do  not  expect  more  than 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  readers  even  of  Thp:  Globe  to  believe  me. 
But  I  see,  clear  as  noon-day,  the  outstretched  hand  of  an  avenging 
angel  that  will  force  the  wide  world  to  believe  it  at  no  distant  day, 
and  I  can  afford  to  be  misinterpreted  and  misunderstood.  I  speak 
as  plainly  as  I  am  able  to  speak,  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  if  my 
readers  do  not  or  cannot  understand  me,  the  fault  may  not  be 
wholly  mine. 

On  the  same  day  these  sentences  were  written  I  found  on  my 
office  desk  the  following  notice  of  The  Globe,  Number  5,  from 
the  Boston  Herald^  of  Friday  evening,  January  9,  1891 : 

"  Sydney  Smith  once  said  that  he  wished  he  could  be  as  sure  of 
anything  as  Macaulay  was  cocksure  of  everything.  It  would  be  a 
blessing  if  ordinary  people  could  be  as  sure  of  their  convictions  as 
Mr.  W.  H.  Thorne  is  of  his.  The  Globe  is  the  reflection  of  what 
Mr.  William  Henry  Thome  thinks  and  has  read,  and  his  opinions 
are  ready,  with  or  without  order,  for  nearly  every  topic  that  is 
under  discussion.  A  few  contributors  are  admitted,  but  for  the 
most  part  Mr.  Thorne  writes  his  own  articles,  and  they  are  usually 
much  better  than  those  which  he  receives  at  the  hands  of  others.  Mr. 
Thorne  is  a  rank  man,  with  a  loud  voice,  on  the  side  of  the  oppo- 
sition, a  good  hater,  in  command  of  a  good  style,  and  utterly  fear- 
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less  in  saying  what  he  thinks.  There  is  so  much  good  matter  in 
each  number  of  The  Globe  that  it  is  sure  to  be  welcome  among 
thoughtful  readers.  Mr.  Thome  makes  a  new  departure  in  this 
issue  by  admitting  what  promises  to  be  an  extended  work,  in  the 
style  of  Carlyle's  'Sartor  Resartus.'  Dr.  W.  W.  Newton  has  a 
word  on  *  Christian  Unity.'  Mr.  Edward  E.  Cothran  contributes 
a  curious  story  entitled  '  Dust  and  Ashes.'  Mr.  Thorne  has  a  wel- 
come paper  on  '  Richard  Realf.'  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore  holds  a 
brief  for  *  Books,  Their  Treatment  and  Maltreatment.'  Mr.  Roland 
Ringwalt  writes  briefly  on  '  The  Weakening  of  Darwinism.'  Mr. 
Thome's  hand  is  most  distinctly  found  in  the  Globe  Notes.  Mr. 
Thorne  makes  a  lively  magazine  in  its  way,  but  we  do  not  see  what 
useful  end  it  serves." 

Now,  the  Boston  Herald  has  been  very  kind  to  The  Globe  from 
the  start.  It  has  given  me  generous  and,  in  the  main,  appreciative 
notices,  indicating  plainly  to  my  eyes  that  The  Globe  has  been 
read  not  merely  skimmed  by  the  Herald^s  reviewer ;  and  all  this 
has  been  immensely  appreciated,  ^rs^,  because  I  have  said  a  good 
many  severe  things  about  Boston  and  New  England,  and  have 
been  too  proud  to  say,  in  advance,  the  splendid  things  I  have  yet 
to  say  when  I  treat  the  higher  moral  spheres  of  New  England  life ; 
second^  because  the  good  things  the  Herald  has  said  of  me  have 
been  purely  spontaneous.  I  have  never  asked  its  favors  and  have 
no  personal  friends  in  its  office ;  all  proving  that  there  must  be  a 
fair  and  strong  head  back  of  these  Herald  reviews;  third^  the 
Herald^s  kind  notices  have  been  very  grateful  to  me  because  the 
first  notice  at  least,  in  the  Boston  Advertiser,  was  bitterly  unfair  and 
unkind ;  fourth,  because  the  notices  have  been  given  regardless  of 
any  mercenary  intent.  I  have  done  no  advertising  in  the  Herald 
and  am  yet  too  poor  to  advertise  The  Globe  anywhere  or  any  way, 
except  by  sending  it  as  a  present  to  new  and  select  circles  of 
readers,  till  they  are  inclined  to  subscribe  or  find  The  Globe  too 
hot  for  them,  and,  in  simple  fear  of  burning  their  fingers,  drop  it, 
as  a  few  have  done.  I  do  not  mean  to  complain  of  this  last  notice 
from  the  Herald.  There  are,  however,  points  in  it  with  which  I 
difi'er  and  other  points  I  must  explain  : 

I  disagree  with  the  Herald^s  assertion  that  the  articles  by  other 
writers  admitted  into  The  Globe  are  inferior  to  my  own.  I  receive 
many  articles,  written  by  so-called  able  writers,  and  offered  to  me 
for  The  Globe  free,  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  and  unwilling  to 
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publish  simply  because  they  do  not  come  up  to  my  standard  of 
what  literary  work  ought  to  be.  But  the  articles  I  accept  and  pub- 
lish are  accepted  because  of  their  singular  excellence.  In  general 
these  accepted  articles  have  l^een  far  superior  to  articles  published 
in  other  reviews  in  this  country  during  recent  years,  and  if  I  had 
time  to  compare  some  of  my  accepted  articles  with  those  on 
kindred  topics  that  have  recently  appeared  in  the  North  Amencan 
Review,  the  Forum,  or  the  Arena  (and  these  are  the  only  magazines 
in  the  country  that  pretend  to  deal  with  subjects  in  a  manner 
approaching  the  seriousness  of  The  Globe),  I  could  prove  to  the 
Hei-ald  reviewer  and  other  reviewers  that  The  Globe's  accepted 
articles  while  vastly  superior  to  the  articles  of  the  publications 
named  on  general  points  of  literary,  moral  and  spiritual  culture, 
distance  them  immeasurably  in  this,  that  the  writers  for  The 
Globe  give  me  their  very  best  thoughts,  utter  those  thoughts  with 
untrammeled  freedom,  and  write  solely  for  the  purpose  of  speaking 
and  teaching  the  truth,  not  for  filthy  lucre.  I  consider  that  in 
scholarship,  beauty  of  diction,  nobility  of  thought  and  depth  of 
genius,  the  articles  by  Professor  Livermore  and  Edward  Cothran, 
Esq.,  in  Globe  Number  5,  were  far  superior  to  any  of  my  own 
work  or  to  anything  I  may  hope  to  do. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  directness  and  actual  power  I  have 
some  ability  as  a  writer,  but  this  comes  wholly  of  my  absolute 
consecration,  body  and  soul,  to  the  utterance  of  the  truth  as  God 
has  revealed  it  to  me,  and  that  without  fear  of  man,  of  death  or  of 
hell.  And  it  is  this  point  in  my  work  that  I  want  the  Herald  re- 
^dewer  and  other  reviewers  to  understand ;  not  that  I  am  seeking 
their  praise  or  worship.  My  life  has  not  been  lacking  in  these  for 
many  years,  but  because  I  want  them  to  see  and  enjoy  the  divine 
truths  and  liberty  that  God  has  given  me. 

If  ten  able  articles  were  sent  me  each  quarter  instead  of  five — as 
by-and-by  they  will  be — I  would  gladly  confine  my  work  to  one 
article  and  the  Globe  Notes  for  each  number  of  The  Globe.  This 
is  a  free  invitation  to  those  superfine,  ruffled-shirt-bosom,  aerated 
New  England  and  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have  been 
somewhat  shocked  at  the  weight  of  my  own  personal  equation  in 
past  numbers  of  The  Globe.  The  field  is  white  for  them  to  har- 
vest. Let  them  sharpen  their  sickles,  their  scythes,  their  lawn 
mowers  or  their  steam  reapers  and  cut  away.  I  am  ready  to 
resign. 
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As  Sydney  Smith  was  thirty  years  old  when  Macaulay  was  bom, 
I  fancy  that  famous  wit  never  perpetrated  the  stale  joke  with 
which  my  excellent  friend  of  the  Boston  Hei^ald  points  his  last 
notice  of  The  Globe.  The  joke  itself  savors  very  much  of  the 
ancient  quips  Wendell  Phillips  used  forty  years  ago  to  credit  to 
the  ancients  as  among  the  "  lost  arts  "  of  civilization ;  and  as  all 
critical  readers  know  that  Macaulay  was  a  wholesale  .liar,  the 
editor  of  The  Globe  does  not  feel  complimented  by  this  plep-s- 
antry.  But  there  is  no  special  reason  why  the  editor  of  The 
Globe  should  feel  complimented — perhaps. 

With  my  whole  heart  I  thank  the  Hen^ald  reviewer  for  saying  in 
Boston :  "  There  is  so  much  good  matter  in  each  number  of  The 
Globe  that  it  is  sure  to  be  welcome  among  thoughtful  readers." 
Of  what  other  magazine  in  the  country  can  any  honest  and  capa- 
ble reviewer  make  such  a  statement  ?  But  if  this  statement  be 
true,  why  the  latter  part  of  the  following  ?  "  Mr.  Thorne  makes  a 
lively  magazine  in  its  way,  but  we  do  not  see  what  useful  end  it 
serves." 

If  it  served  no  other  useful  end  than  its  "  sure  welcome  among 
thoughtful  readers,"  is  not  that  a  useful  end  ?  Does  not  the  Herald 
man  know  what  a  dearth  of  reading  there  is  in  our  days  that  is 
sure  of  a  welcome  among  thoughtful  readers  ?  Does  he  not  know 
what  insincere  and  contemptible  rot  most  of  our  so-called  best 
reading  is  in  these  days  ?  And  does  he  dream  that  the  editor  of 
The  Globe,  having  spent  his  life  to  discern  what  is  and  what  is 
not  welcome  and  useful,  is  now  giving  his  best  life-blood  to  produce 
matter,  without  being  perfectly  "  cocksure  "  that  sooner  or  later  it 
will  be  welcome  to  tens  of  millions  of  intelligent  readers  ? 

This  brings  me  to  explain  more  fully  my  purpose  in  founding 
and  in  publishing  The  Globe.  If  I  had  had  nothing  to  say  other 
than  that  which  had  already  been  said  or  was  being  said  in  the  so- 
called  leading  reviews  and  magazines  of  this  century,  I  would  have 
been  an  insane  fool  to  have  thought  of  founding  The  Globe,  and 
would  have  had  no  excuse  for  my  folly.  It  was  because  I  knew 
that  I  had  something  to  say  that  the  other  gentlemen  and  the 
other  magazines  had  not  said,  could  not  say,  would  not  and  dared 
not  say,  that  I  had  the  desperate  courage  to  found  The  Globe^ 
without  one  dollar  of  capital,  and  with  only  the  faintest  hope  that  I 
might  possibly  get  a  few  honest  souls  to  listen  to  and  aid  me. 

What  is  this  which  I  have  to  say  that  other  men  have  not  said 
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and  dare  not  say  ?  If  the  reader  has  not  detected  something  of 
this  already  in  The  Globp:,  no  amount  of  explanation  would  re- 
veal it  to  him.  Everybody  that  knows  anything  about  it  knows 
that  the  Nm-th  American  was  given  to  sheer  Ingersoll  blasphemy 
until  after  The  Globe  was  founded.  Everybody  that  knows  any- 
thing about  it  knows  that  the  Forum  was  and  is  given  to  sheer 
mammonism;  everybody  that  knows  anything  about  it  knows  that 
as  soon  as  the  North  American,  goaded  by  The  Globe,  began  to 
squint  toward  the  possibility  of  admitting  Christian  truth  and 
making  it  pay,  the  Ingersoll  gladiators,  the  M.  J.  Savage  dream 
and  word  spillers,  and  the  total  brood  of  infidel  cacklers  went  to 
crowing  and  cackling  in  the  new  Arena.  And  what  have  they, 
any  of  them  or  all  of  them,  to  say  ? 

Robert  Ingersoll  has  never  written  an  article  on  any  subject  that 
was  worthy  of  anything  but  to  be  spit  upon  and  kicked  into  the 
gutter.  M.  J.  Savage's  latest  utterances  in  the  Arena  are  un- 
worthy the  pen  of  a  female  skeptic  just  graduated  from  Vassar 
or  Chautauqua.  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace  and  the  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Glad- 
stone and  that  weakest  of  all  shifting  and  shuffling  of  American 
politicians,  James  G.  Blaine,  et  al.,  have  all  written  themselves  out 
years  ago  on  every  theme  they  ever  might  have  been  capable 
of  handling,  if  they  had  not  sold  themselves  to  the  devil  long  ago. 
And  The  Globe,  while  admitting  and  seeing  clearly  that  it  will 
have  to  admit  from  other  contributors  much  diluted  optimism, 
wrong  sight  of  the  eternal  facts  of  nature  and  history,  is,  never- 
theless, admitting  these  false  sights  under  protest,  and  keeping 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  its  readers  toward  the  new  dawnings  of  the 
human  soul :  the  new  Christian  interpretations  of  the  eternal  and 
everlastingly  victorious  incarnations  and  reincarnations  of  heaven's 
true,  quenchless,  spotless  immortal  beauty  and  immortal  love. 
And  if  the  Herald  reviewer  knew  through  what  agonies  of  read- 
ing, studying,  doubting,  questioning,  sifting,  testing,  trying  the 
editor  of  The  Globe  had  reached  his  conclusions,  was  still  testing 
them,  willing  to  damn  them  and  The  Globe  together,  and  to  be 
damned  himself,  rather  than  advance  falsehood,  or  the  common- 
place dry-rot  of  the  times,  and  how,  even  now,  he  feels  "  cock- 
sure "  only  of  a  few  great  truths,  such  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
commandments,  and  sometimes,  like  the  rest,  is  mad  enough  to 
doubt  these,  he  would  understand  that  my  confidence  is  as  un- 
like that  of  Macaulay  as  the  confidence  of  Paul  was  unlike  that 
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of  the  traitors  and  aristocrats  who  took  the  old  man  for  a  fool  long 
ago. 

If  God  only  keeps  me  true  to  myself,  I  will  conquer  the  lies 
and  the  liars  that  hold  the  nations  in  bondage  in  this  boasted  age 
of  freedom.  But  the  work  I  see  opening  for  the  true,  incarnate 
God's  word  of  this  time  is  so  stupendous,  my  own  life,  my  poor 
hand  and  pen  and  thought  so  utterly  and  awfully  unworthy  of  this 
work,  that  I  marvel  at  my  own  courage  even  to  dream  of  presum- 
ing to  whisper  the  first  real  words  of  the  new  redemption  I  see 
breaking  upon  the  world. 

Finally,  my  good  friend  of  the  Herald^  and  my  good  friends 
everywhere,  I  am  not  a  "  rank  man,"  and  I  am  not  a  "  hater." 

Everybody  that  knows  me  knows  also  that  I  am  not  "  a  man 
with  a  loud  voice."  When  a  preacher  even  and  in  public  I  always 
spoke  with  the  natural  tones  of  a  refined  gentleman;  always 
hated  to  have  to  raise  my  voice  to  any  unnatural  rhetorical  pitch, 
and  never  did  this,  except  when  the  intensities  of  conviction  and 
nervous  arousment  made  it  absolutely  necessary.  The  only  other 
exceptions  to  my  uniformly  quiet  tones  of  speaking  have  been  in 
years  past,  when  incarnate  liars  and  slovens  have  made  me  in- 
sanely angry.  I  have  a  voice  that  will  one  day  wake  the  dead,  and 
confound  the  liars  that  have  outraged  me.  Perhaps  something  of 
its  power  is  felt  in  The  Globe.     I  cannot  help  that. 

Finally,  on  this  head,  I  am  not  a  hater.  There  is  not  a  human 
being  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  hell  or  in  heaven,  toward  whom 
I  cherish  the  feeling  of  hate,  or  even  of  unkindness.  Only  a  very 
few  human  beings  have  ever  given  me  any  cause  to  hate  them. 
As  fate  would  have  it,  two  or  three  of  these  had,  as  public  men, 
blundered  into  the  spheres  of  my  criticism  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Globe.  But  even  then  and  there  I  touched  only  their 
careers  as  public  men,  and  touched  those  with  a  gentleness  and 
charity  the  men  themselves  did  not  and  do  not  deserve. 

The  Boston  Herald  will  please  accept  my  public  thanks  for  its 
uniform  kindness  to  The  Globe  and  to  me,  and  believe  me  that, 
as  near  as  I  can  speak  the  truth,  I  am  and  desire  to  be  the  sort  of 
man  here  described.  I  have  a  great  shrinking  from  the  rank  men 
with  loud  voices  the  Herald  has  in  mind. 

I  have  felt  all  the  more  bound  to  enter  into  this  line  of  state- 
ment because  other  friends  have  said  to  me :  "  What  has  Walt 
W^hitman  ever  done  to  you  that  you  are  showing  up  the  old  hum- 
bug in  this  way  in  The  Globe  ?"  and  "  Why  are  you  so  spiteful 
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toward  Gladstone,  the  grand  old  man  ?"  etc.,  as  if  a  man  could  not 
be  in  earnest  about  literature  and  poetry  and  truth,  but  he  must 
always  have  some  personal  pique  to  avenge  or  some  ax  to  grind. 

First,  then,  for  many  years,  influenced  as  much  by  Emerson's 
early  approval  of  Whitman  as  anything,  I  was,  like  the  untaught 
children  of  the  Century  Magazine  and  others,  quite  an  admirer  of 
Whitman  and  his  long-drawn-out  "  Leaves  of  Grass ;  "  but  when  I 
became  a  man  and  saw  how  and  by  what  standards  all  poetry 
must  be  judged,  I  saw  that  as  to  poetry  or  culture  of  any  sort^ 
personal,  moral,  spiritual,  intellectual  or  poetic.  Whitman  was 
simply  a  great  unrefined  barbarian  mechanic.  Homer  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  somewhere  in  the  early  stages  of  Greek  culture.  I 
fancy  that  Whitman  fancies,  and  that  his  friends  fancy,  he  is 
something  like  Homer;  the  new  American,  world-genius,  etc. 
Now,  let  any  person  of  average  intelligence  take  the  least  poetic 
page  of  the  "  Iliad,"  and  the  most  poetic  page  in  "  Leaves  of 
Grass,"  and  see  what  a  devout,  cultured,  poetic  genius  the  old  bar- 
barian was,  and  what  a  vulgar,  undevout,  prosaic,  mere  physical 
Titan  the  Camden  man  is  and  forever  will  remain. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  giving  a  series  of  parlor  readings  on  Eng- 
lish and  German  literature  in  some  of  the  select  or  supposed  select 
family  houses  in  Camden.  To  one  of  these  lectures,  in  1877,  Walt 
Whitman  was  invited  by  some  of  his  friends.  The  lecture  and 
conversation  of  that  evening  were  on  Goethe ;  that  was  before  the 
cultured  gentlemen,  who  now  run  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^ 
found  out  that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Goethe,  or  that  it  was 
proper  for  a  great  University  to  discuss  such  a  man ;  and  at  the 
close  of  this  evening's  lecture,  when  it  came  to  Mr.  Whitman's  turn 
to  say  something  or  ask  questions,  his  remarks  on  Goethe  proved 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  Goethe  ;  but  of  me  he  said :  "  You  are  a 
great  believer."  It  was  the  strongest  and  truest  compliment  1 
have  ever  had  given  me  in  all  my  life.  Of  course,  I  loved  the  old 
man  from  that  moment,  and  at  his  best  I  love  him  still.  But  to 
write  Walt  Whitman  down  a  great  poet,  is  to  write  ourselves 
down  asses ;  and  it  is  with  poetry  and  the  critics  of  poetry  and 
the  mawkish,  childish  apologies  for  j>oetry  that  I  and  The  Globe 
have  to  deal.  I  would  to  God  that  Whitman,  or  any  other  Amer- 
ican, had  brain  and  faith  enough  to  be  a  great  poet,  and  heaven 
knows  I  would  exhaust  all  the  loving  adjectives  of  the  English 
language  to  weave  and  wreathe  for  such  man  or  such  woman  my 
sweetest  laurel  crow^ns  of  praise.  But  the  American  poem  must  be 
lived  before  it  can  be  written. 
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So  far  from  having  any  pique  toward  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  have  spe- 
cial reasons  to  feel  kindly  toward  him  also.  During  the  years  1883, 
'84,  '85,  when  most  foreign  editorial  writers  on  American  news- 
papers were  hounding  the  "  grand  old  man  "  for  his  so-called  va- 
cillating policy  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  be  the  literary  and  foreign  editor  on  one  of  the  ablest  and 
brightest  papers  in  the  world.  I  tried  to  show  that  Mr.  Glad- 
fitone's  policy  was  not  only  good  English  policy,  but  good  human 
policy,  with  at  least  a  squinting  toward  morality  in  national  and 
international  politics.  After  writing  scores  and  scores  of  editorials 
in  this  spirit  for  two  or  three  years,  I  finally  sent  Mr.  Gladstone  a 
couple  of  them  in  1885.  I  herewith,  and  for  the  first  time,  make 
public  his  reply : 

10  Downing  Street,  Whitehall,  28  May,  '85. 

Sir  : — I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  the  10th,  and  for  the  articles  you  enclose;  and  I  am  to 
say  that  he  has  received  with  pleasure  this  mark  of  appreciation 
of  his  policy  from  one  holding  an  important  position  on  such  a 
leading  paper  as  the  Times  of  Philadelphia. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obed.  servant, 

H.  W.  Primrose. 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Thorne. 

If  Mr.  Howells  has  received  such  a  letter,  I  suppose  he  would 
have  had  it  painted  in  oil,  very  red,  got  it  lithographed  with  his 
own  picture,  and  hired  the  hirelings  to  pufi"  it  and  him  wherever 
the  eagle  screams. 

I  am  not  in  that  business,  either.  I  have  nothing  against  Mr. 
Gladstone  especially,  except  that  he  has  had  England,  yea,  the 
British  Empire,  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  time  and  again,  these 
last  fifty  years,  with  an  aroused  public  sentiment  back  of  him,  in 
favor  of  justice  and  humanity ;  and  yet,  with  all  his  piety  and 
scholarship  and  supposed  ability,  England  is  damned  and  crowded 
and  ruled  by  paupers  and  thieves  to  this  very  hour.  Gladstone 
is  only  endurable  to  me  because  Disraeli  was,  and  Salisbury  is,  in- 
finitely less  noble,  able  or  moral  than  he.  Make  me  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  British  Empire  for  ten  years,  and  I  will  clear  its  Augean 
stable  of  pauperism  or  burn  in  hell  every  lord,  every  member  of 
the  royal  family  and  every  lecherous  vampire  dependent  on  their 
corrupt  sinecures. 

Make  me  President  of  the  United  States  for  twelve  years,  and  I 
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will  give  you  five  thousand  miles  of  solid  granite  docks  on  your 
magnificent  sea-coast  and  river  frontage ;  build  on  them,  at  proper 
intervals  of  distance,  such  forts  as  might  defy  the  world ;  and  fill 
the  oceans  with  ships  built  in  our  own  ship-yards  and  bearing  our 
own  flag — the  most  beautiful  and,  symbolically,  the  noblest  flag 
in  the  world.  But  we  have  grown  so  used  to  the  methods  of 
thieves  and  to  mere  apologies  for  men  that  we  do  not  any  longer 
believe  in  great  measures  or  in  able  men.  God  pity  us  or  damn 
us,  as  he  will  in  his  own  time. 

Prince  Bismarck  is  reported  as  having  once  said  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone :  "  If  in  the  course  of  my  long  diplomatic  career  I  had  drawn 
down  upon  Germany  only  half  as  many  snubs  and  insults  as  that 
gentleman  has  brought  upon  England,  I  should  never  have  the 
courage  to  stand  again  before  my  fellow-countrymen."  Carlyle 
thought  Gladstone  a  mere  wordling;  and  the  grand  old  man's  own 
father,  early  in  William's  career,  said  William  was  well  enough  in 
his  sentiments,  but  without  stability,  without  backbone.  Of  course^ 
William  has  proved  himself  a  greater  man  than  his  father ;  and 
Mr.  Bismarck  may  yet  find  that  for  every  snub  brought  upon  Eng- 
land by  the  vacillating  shilly-shally  of  Gladstone,  a  thousand 
curses  will  be  heaped  upon  Germany  for  the  blood-and-iron  policy 
of  the  great  man  now  chafing,  Wolsey  and  Napoleon-like,  on  his 
little  St.  Helena,  waiting  to  die. 

What  I  want  these  gentlemen  and  the  readers  of  The  Globe  to 
understand  is  that  intellectual  power,  military  power,  money  power, 
will  not,  cannot  and,  by  the  Eternal,  shall  not,  usurp  the  moral 
power,  the  spiritual  power,  the  power  of  risen  love  and  martyrdom 
long  ago  made  victor  over  this  world. 

The  death  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  at  1.50  o'clock  P.M.,  on 
Saint  Valentine's  day,  Saturday,  February  14th,  of  this  year  of 
particular  Christian  grace  1891,  is  by  far  the  most  important  event 
that  has  transpired  in  American  history  for  many  a  year.  The 
birth  of  such  a  man  is  a  divine  wonder,  and  the  death  of  him  an 
impenetrable  mystery.  The  death  of  historian  Bancroft,  only  a 
few  weeks  earlier,  was  but  as  the  fading  of  a  summer  cloud  beside 
this  giving  up  of  the  nation's  treasure  at  the  grave  of  the  great 
warrior. 

The  appearance  of  a  Romish  priest  on  the  scene,  aiding,  as  it 
were,  the  sturdiest  and  bravest  and  ablest  of  all  the  many  noble 
sons  of  the  Puritans  to  pass  unquestioned  into  the  valhallas  of  the 
redeemed,  has  added  suggestiveness  and  meaning  to  this  great 
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jvent.     I  cannot  here  and  now  and  may  never  pretend  to  say 
rhat  I  think  of  and  feel  toward  this,  the  greatest  man  ever  born 
Ion  American  soil.     For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  com- 
Linon  with  all  the  men  who  were  old  enough  to  follow  this  hero 
[through  our  civil  war,  I  have  loved  and  worshiped  him,  mostly 
||n  silence ;  always,  however,  as  opportunity  offered,  asserting  what 
|l  have  here  asserted,  and  finding  ready  response  in  the  minds  of 
Ithose  addressed.     Yet,  were  I  to  speak  critically  of  this  man,  I 
■should  say  that  he  was  a  soldier,  pure  and  simple ;  a  great,  gifted 
i  American  pagan  warrior ;  an  utter  stranger  to  all  the  spiritual  re- 
finements and  enjoyments  of  an  exalted  Christian  soul ;  at  times,, 
in  his  madness,  setting  himself  against  all  that ;  fighting  it,  too,  as^ 
a  butterfly  might  fight  a  hurricane ;  a  true,  palpable,  inevitable,, 
fearfully  suggestive,  refined  specimen  of  old-fashioned  English  and 
New  England  Puritanism  gone  to  our  great  "\\^estern  American, 
shrewd,  intellectual,  aggressive  genius,  capable  of  conquering  every- 
thing in  this  universe  but  God  Almighty,  and  quite  ready  to  try 
its  hand  at  that,  if  only  some  North  American  or  other  review  will 
open  its  doors  and  encourage  the  madness.     But  I  do  not  want  to- 
be  critical  of  this  splendid  old  hero ;    hence  I  will  hold  back  all 
that  and  print  here  in  The  Globe  the  following  editorial  paragraph,, 
plainly  from  Colonel  A.  K.  McClure's  own  hand,  which  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  Tiraes  of  Sunday,  February  15th,  1891,  the  day  after 
General  Sherman's  death  : 

"  Tried  by  every  standard  of  military  greatness,  General  Sher- 
man more  nearly  than  all  his  associates  completed  the  circle  of  a 
master  warrior,  and  his  death  will  call  the  first  Republic  of  the 
earth  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  first  military  genius  of  the  new 
world." 

Substantially  this  is  my  own  estimate  of  him,  through  and 
through,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I  turn  from  the  con- 
templation of  this  great  man  to  certain  figures  whose  public  debuts- 
and  exits  have  recently  occupied  the  public  mind. 

Since  The  Globe,  Number  5,  was  published,  Mr.  Charles  Stuart 
Parnell  has  fallen.  Secretary  Windom  has  died.  President  Harrison 
and  the  Hon.  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker,  vehicleized  by  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  have  tried  to  persuade  Cameron  or  Quay  to 
resign  their  U.  S.  Senatorship  in  favor  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  in  view  of  the  truth  stated  in  Globe  Number 
5 ;  the  usual  number  of  thieves  have  been  convicted ;  the  usual 
average  of  suicides  and  murders  have  occurred ;  the  Tiliputians,, 
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a  clever  company  of  dwarf  Norse  dramatists,  have  swept  the 
country ;  and  the  divine  Sara  Bernhardt  has  come  and  seen  and 
conquered  once  more. 

And  when  one  remembers  that  Ireland  was  once  led  by  men  like 
Grattan  and  O'Connell,  one  gets  a  sorry  revelation  of  the  fall  of 
Ireland  from  the  fact  that  it  ever  could  have  been  led  by  such  a 
thin,  self-seeking,  mediocre  nobody  as  Parnell  has  always  shown 
himself  to  be — all  indecencies  aside — and  when  one  sees  men  like 
Harrison  and  Wanamaker  scheming  for  future  political  honors 
through  such  stupid  child's  play  as  they  have  been  trying  to  prac- 
tice in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  if  we, 
the  latest  sons  of  time,  have  not  utterly  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  lot  of  still-born,  unrepentant,  fore-ordained,  lying  children  of 
perdition. 

"  If  I  were  such  a  pessimist  as  you,  Mr.  Thorne  " — You,  my 
friend,  would  cease  to  vote  for  or  believe  in  such  frauds  as  I  have 
named,  and  you  would  trust  in  God  and  take  courage  and  turn  in 
with  me  to  save  this  nation  by  truth  and  honor,  and  no  longer 
trust  in  the  oft-defeated  falsehoods  of  hell.  But  what  is  this  I 
hear  about  "  a  new  Philadelphia  ?  "  It  is  merely  the  chattering  of 
the  lost.     But  that  too  will  cease  by-and-by. 

In  order  to  any  new  Philadelphia  worth  speaking  of,  we  need 
about  one  million  newly  regenerate  Christian  souls  in  it,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  Committee  of  Fifty  or  other  committee  very 
seriously  committed  to  that  business.  It  is  a  folly  and  a  presump- 
tion for  the  gentlemen  who  are  constantly  forming  themselves  into 
reform  committees  in  our  various  cities  to  assume  that  their 
methods  of  business  and  of  life  are  purer  than  the  methods  of  the 
gentlemen  who  run  our  great  railroads.  What  is  needed  is  a  new 
birth  into  the  spirit  of  God's  truth  and  righteousness,  and  nothing 
else  will  do. 

W.  H.  Thorne. 
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RECONSTRUCT  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION, 


I 


The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Dickinson.  Prepared  at  the  Re- 
quest OF  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
Charles  J.  Stille,  LL.D.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1891. 

In  all  human  history  there  never  was  a  revolution  so  un- 
principled and  uncalled  for  as  the  American  Revolution  of  1776 ; 
and  people  who  approve  of  it,  and  who  believe,  or  profess  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  so-called  national  prosperities  growing  out  of  it 
have  been  and  are  beautiful,  permanent,  or  to  be  delighted  in, 
should  make  Thomas  Paine  and  Samuel  Adams,  not  George 
Washington  or  John  Dickinson,  their  idols  in  these  days  or  in  fu- 
ture ages. 

Among  all  human  historians,  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  the  Ameri- 
can historian  par  excellence,  is  probably  the  least  truthful,  and 
the  most  likely  to  go  down  to  real  history  as  the  monumental 
American  liar.  At  any  ordinary  seance,  run  by  shallow-pated, 
half-taught  cranks,  a  mature  materialized  ghost  of  an  Indian 
chief,  well  wound  up  and  set  agoing,  would  be  liable  to  give  a 
more  accurate  account  of  American  colonial  history  than  the 
average  modern  reader  will  be  apt  to  get  after  a  careful  perusal  of 
Bancroft's  History  of  America.  Even  Macaulay  squints  at  the 
truth  of  history  now  and  then,  through  the  pages  of  his  shining 
rhetoric,  but  Bancroft  seems  to  have  made  an  elaborate  mosaic 
12 
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on  purpose  to  falsify  the  facts  in  order  to  glorify  certain  individuals, 
and  especially  to  deify  his  Satanic  majesty,  the  father  of  lies.  Of 
course,  as  I  read  history,  this  was  inevitable.  Lies  beget  lies.  Revo- 
lutions so  conceived  and  begotten  must  breed  such  historians.  But 
plainly  a  change  is  coming  over  the  spirit  of  our  wicked  dreams, 
and  Professor  Stille's  Life  of  Dickinson  may  be  hailed  as  the 
dawn  of  a  new  American  historic  awakening.  Brooks  Adams 
and  others  have  led  the  way ;  and  the  object  of  this  article,  build- 
ing on  facts  stated  and  elucidated  in  Dr.  Stille's  Life  of  Dick- 
inson, is  to  emphasize  the  following  historic  verities  and  conclu- 
sions : 

First. — That  up  to  the  early  summer  of  1776,  and  especially 
during  previous  years,  a  very  large  majority  of  the  ablest  men  in 
nearly  all  the  American  Colonies,  as  well  as  John  Dickinson, 
looked  upon  all  the  difficulties  and  grievances  arising  between 
said  colonies  and  England  as  troubles  to  be  settled  in  purely 
legal  and  lawful  ways  by  statements  and  appeals  to  the  King  of 
England,  until  all  and  whatever  obnoxious  laws  that  had  pro- 
duced the  troubles  and  grievances  were  repealed,  and  that  said 
ablest  men  did  not  dream  of  or  desire  independence  of  the 
mother  country. 

Second.— Thai,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  long  as  this  course  w^as  pa- 
tiently, loyally  and  persistently  continued,  such  obnoxious  laws 
were  duly  repealed,  and  about  as  promptly  in  response  to  appeals 
from  the  American  Colonies  as  in  response  to  appeals  from  other 
disaffected  sections  of  English  dominions  in  previous  or  in  later 
times. 

Third. — That  it  was  only  when  the  ambitious,  disloyal,  rebel- 
lious and  dishonorable  acts,  notably  of  certain  hired  New  Eng- 
land revolutionists,  proved  to  George  III,  or  seemed  to  prove, 
that  the  American  Colonies  were  dealing  treacherously  and  dis- 
honorably with  him,  that  the  American  petitions  and  appeals 
ceased  to  find  a  hearing;  and  only  after  practical  armed  rebel- 
lion on  the  part  of  Boston  that  George  III,  by  all  the  common 
instincts  of  his  lawful  and  rightful  sovereignty,  sent  his  soldiers 
here  to  bring  his  rebels  to  terms  ;  that  it  was  not  the  stubbornness 
of  George  III,  but  the  Herr  Most  anarchism  of  Sam  Adams  that 
precipitated  the  American  Revolution. 

Fourth. — And  in  view  of  these  facts,  to  criticise  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  our  first  century's  evolution  on  the  basis 
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of  it  as  they  are  not  usually  criticised  in  modem  periodical  lit- 
erature. 

Prof.  Stint's  book  has  now  been  several  months  before  the 
world ;  and  while  American  critics  have,  in  the  main,  admitted 
that  he  has  done  a  good  work  in  resurrecting  John  Dickinson 
from  an  undeserved  temporary  oblivion,  they  have  been  inclined 
to  treat  in  a  somewhat  facetious  vein  his  defense  of  Dickinson's 
earlier  position — that  is,  when  he,  in  common  with  George  Wash- 
ington and  other  clear-headed  men,  looked  upon  the  American 
revolutionary  spirit  as  at  once  a  self-destructive,  uncalled-for  re- 
bellion against  all  those  laws  of  nations  and  society  whereby  re- 
spectable people  have  usually  found  peace  and  prosperity. 

For  a  full  and  beautiful  life  of  John  Dickinson,  the  readers  of 
The  Globe  are  referred  to  Prof.  Stille's  excellent  book — that  is, 
excellent  as  to  a  certain  clear  and  sympathetic  view  and  record  of 
the  subject  under  consideration,  with,  however,  all  sorts  of  draw- 
backs as  to  slovenliness  of  style,  elongation  of  chapters,  etc.,  etc. 
John  Dickinson  was  the  one  truly  representative  man  of  the 
"  best  families "  of  Pennsylvania  previous  to  and  during  the 
American  revolutionary  period — that  was,  when  truly  representa- 
tive Pennsylvania  families  meant  something  besides  bank-wreck- 
ing, spending  fortunes  to  hide  their  social  crimes,  or  sucking  their 
useless  thumbs  in  sickly  idleness  after  the  manner  of  Enghsh 
dudes. 

How  superior  was  the  better  scholarly  culture  of  those  times  to 
our  own  times  may  be  clearly  gathered  from  Prof.  Stille's  own 
book,  by  comparing  his  style  of  composition  with  the  style  of 
John  Dickinson,  as  seen  in  passages  quoted  in  this  volume.  And 
how  superior  was  the  better  moral  political  standard  of  those- 
days  to  the  moral  political  standard  of  our  days  may  be  gathered 
from  a  comparison  of  the  correspondence  of  John  Dickinson  and 
his  associates  with,  say,  the  burnt  and  dreaded  correspondence 
that  took  place  between  the  Hon.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  and  the 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker  relative  to  "  getting  there  "  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1888-89.  Any  studious  reader  inclined  to 
make  these  comparisons,  may,  in  case  of  being  shocked,  turn  to 
The  Globe,  No.  1,  for  October,  1889,  and  he  will  there  find  that 
"  civilization  is  a  queer  thing,  my  friends ; "  that  its  forward 
marches  are  sometimes  fearfully  backward. 

After  getting  such  education  as  he  could  in  Pennsylvania,  John 
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Dickinson  pursued  his  legal  studies  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  London ; 
and  it  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  this  fact  is  made  the  pivotal 
point  in  Prof.  Stille's  Life  of  Dickinson — the  point,  on  which  he 
builds  the  theories  of  his  book  and  works  them  out  to  their 
relentless  logical  conclusions. 

There  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  statement  (page  10),  that 
"  the  early  English  emigrants  were  all  Nonconformists ;"  and  it  is 
not  quite  true  (page  11)  that  "most  of  the  English  emigrants  of 
those  days  belonged  to  families  in  comfortable  worldly  circum- 
stances ; "  and,  speaking  of  "  the  English  statute  and  common 
law,"  it  is  not  absolutely  in  harmony  with  strict  verity  to  say 
(page  24)  that "  the  English  code  is  based  more  completely  on  his- 
torical precedent  and  customary  law,  and  less  upon  the  deduc- 
tions of  universal  right  and  reason,  than  the  code  of  any  other 
system  of  public  law  in  Europe." 

It  is  the  comparison  between  the  English  code  and  other  codes 
of  Europe  that  we  object  to.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  English 
code  is  largely  the  outgrowth  of  custom  and  precedent ;  but  these 
had  their  roots  in  "  right  and  reason  ;  "  and  the  codes  of  other  na- 
tions came  originally  the  same  way. 

The  second  chapter,  from  which  I  am  quoting,  is  the  foundation 
and  masterpiece  of  Prof.  Stille's  book.  It  is  very  wise  at  points, 
but,  much  after  the  manner  of  McMaster  and  Bancroft,  it  often 
spoils  its  real  wisdom  by  trying  to  be  too  wise.  Prof.  Still6  sees 
the  Dickinson  and  the  limited  American  episode  clearly,  but  he 
does  not  fully  understand  the  moral  relation  of  this  episode  to 
world  history.  He  is  admirable  in  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  law  students  of  the  American  Colonies  south  of  the 
Hudson  River,  previous  to  1776,  finished  their  course  at  the  Inns 
of  Court,  London ;  that  here  they  learned  the  true  interpretation 
of  English  law,  jter  se,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  American  Colo- 
nies ;  that  scarcely  any  of  the  law  students  of  New  England 
sought  or  obtained  this  advantage;  that  while  the  lawyers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  Colonies,  represented  by  such 
names  as  Nicholas  Wain,  Jasper  Yeates,  Joseph  Reed,  William 
Hamilton,  the  Tilghmans,  Thomas  McKean,  Jared  Ingersoll, 
Moses  Franks,  William  Rawle,  Benjamin  Chew  and  Peter  Mar- 
koe,  represented  the  elite  of  society,  and  were,  in  fact,  leaders  of 
society  every  way,  the  New  England  lawyers  of  the  same  period 
held  no  such  position— ^rsi,  because  they  had  not  received  sirai- 
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lar  advantages ;  second,  because  the  total  leadership  of  society  in 
New  England,  as  is  well  known,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Puritan 
clergymen,  or  parsons. 

In  a  w^ord,  Puritan  ecclesiasticism  dominated  New  England. 
To  it  were  all  questions  appealed.  It  frowned  upon  any  special 
legal  learning ;  saw  that  such  learning  rrienaced  and  endangered 
its  ecclesiastical  power.  Put  in  other  words,  New  England  was 
dominated  by  the  gospel,  after  a  kind,  while  Pennsylvania  and 
the  South  were  dominated  by  law  and  lawyers  trained  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  London.  Hence  the  appeal  of  New  England 
against  the  king  was  based,  or  pretended  to  be  based,  on  the  de- 
mands of  universal  equity  or  human  rights  as  just  then,  for  the 
first  time,  supposed  to  be  understood,  while  the  appeal  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Southern  Colonies  was,  in  the  main,  based  upon 
English  law.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  New  Englanders  were 
revolutionists,  while  Dickinson  and  men  like  him  were,  like  any 
other  disaflfected  but  loyal  subjects,  believers  in  the  righting  of 
wrongs  by  constitutional  British  precedent  and  British  law. 

Back  of  and  beneath  this  appeal  of  New  England  universal 
equity,  however,  the  real,  acute  motive  that  fired  Sam  Adams 
and  the  rest  was  the  New  England  hatred  of  Episcopacy  and 
Quakerism,  and  its  burning  and  trembling  fear  "  that  the  English 
Government  was  in  earnest  in  its  design  of  appointing  bishops  for 
New  England."  In  a  word,  it  was,  at  heart,  not  love  of  liberty, 
but  hatred  of  Episcopacy  that  precipitated  the  New  England 
phases  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  a  word,  Sam  Adams,  the 
hero  of  the  New  England  Revolution,  was  a  hired  Herr  Most 
anarchist,  a  genuine,  raw,  loud,  unconscionable,  cringing,  scheming, 
hireling  Yankee  revolutionist :  that  was  his  nature  and  his  trade. 
And  when  Prof.  Stille  closes  this  second  chapter  with  the  remark, 
"  So  the  letters  of  Samuel  Adams  are  filled  with  these  strange  in- 
terpretations of  the  law,  or  rather  with  an  open  defiance  of  any 
law  which  should  interpose  to  check  his  ardent  eff'orts  for  inde- 
pendence, "  and  adds,  "  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  these  (New 
England)  men  had  not  in  their  youth  undergone  some  of  the  so- 
bering training  and  discipline  which  were  provided  for  students  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,"  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  average  wide-awake 
American  critic  of  our  period  laughs  at  Prof.  Stille  as  an  old  fogy 
of  the  period  of  George  III,  and  points  to  the  last  one  hundred 
years  of  supreme  American  success  as  sufficient  condemnation  of 
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Stille,  Dickinson,  George  III,  and  all  the  claims  and  pretensions 
of  English  constitutional  law. 

I  do  not  laugh  at  Prof.  Stille ;  I  greatly  admire  John  Dickinson ; 
I  do  not  care  the  snap  of  my  finger  for  George  III  or  Queen  Vic- 
toria ;  but  I  do  reverence  the  laws  of  England  and  America — all 
laws — as  the  outcome,  in  some  sense,  of  the  eternal  law  of  God  ; 
and  I  am  sure,  long  have  been  sure,  that  our  century  of  supreme 
success  is  not  what  it  has  been  and  is  still  cracked  up  to  be — in 
truth,  is  a  fearful  flash  in  the  pan,  destined  to  go  out  in  smoke 
and  darkness. 

Having  thus  in  Chapter  II  discriminated  between  the  general 
attitude,  bias  and  training  of  the  New  England  Colonies  as  com- 
pared with  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  Colonies,  and  shown 
John  Dickinson's  true  relation  to  the  total  Anglo- American  ques- 
tion, Prof.  Stille  proceeds  in  Chapter  III  to  explain  the  Proprie- 
tary Government  in  Pennsylvania,  to  show  the  then  make-up  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony — about  one-fourth  Quakers,  with  a 
dominating  influence — the  rest  mainly  of  Irish  and  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian  proclivities  and  German  Lutherans — how  these  were, 
by  instinct  and  interest,  related  to  the  Proprietary  Government  of 
Pennsylvania  directly,  and  indirectly  to  the  general  American 
revolutionary  spirit  then  everywhere  fomenting  with  New  Eng- 
land as  barreled  yeast  for  the  entire  batch  ;  how  Dr.  Franklin, 
printer  Franklin — that  is,  revolutionary  Franklin— what  would 
now  be  Friendship  Liberal  League  Franklin,  etc. — charged  with 
New  England  anti episcopacy  and  antiquakerism,  also  aroused 
by  the  selfishness  of  the  Penns,  tried  to  break  up  the  Proprietary 
Government  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  get  under  more  direct  pro- 
tection of  the  king;  tried  to  dethrone  the  Quaker  element  in 
Pennsylvania  on  the  ground  that  Friends  were  not  vigorous 
enough  in  voting  war  measures  and  money  for  protection  of 
the  colony  against  Indians  and  other  enemies ;  and  through  all 
this,  John  Dickinson's  clear,  level-headed  legal  perception,  that  it 
was  better  to  let  well  enough  alone — better  to  endure  the  ills  of 
the  descendants  of  William  Penn  and  abide  by  existing  laws  than 
unlawfully  defy  all  law,  and  appeal  to  a  king  who  might  prove  a 
worse  taskmaster  than  the  Proprietary  Governor.  In  a  word, 
Dickinson  was  first,  last  and  always,  for  the  laws  as  they  stood, 
until  some  purely  lawful  method  was  found  of  abrogating  existing 
laws  and  formulating  better  ones. 
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Dickinson  was  as  cognizant  of  the  evils  of  the  Proprietary  sys- 
tem as  was  Franklin  or  Galloway,  and,  in  his  way,  was  willing  to 
do  as  much  and  more  than  they  for  the  repeal  of  those  evils. 
But  he  saw  that  the  charters  held  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Proprietary  Government  were  the  true  and  only  bases  of  funda- 
mental law  in  the  colonies,  and  until  he  could  see  some  lawful 
substitute  for  these  he  would  submit  to  them,  while  taking  all 
sober  measures  to  have  their  iniquities  changed  or  abrogated,  till 
the  domestic  relations  of  all  the  colonies  were  under  their  own 
control. 

Touching  the  debate,  as  to  the  Proprietary  Government,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly,  May,  1764,  Prof.  Stille  says:  "On  the 
24th  of  May  the  debate  began ;  and  in  reading  the  speeches  of 
Dickinson  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Galloway  on  the  other,  of  this 
great  question,  involving  a  change  of  the  form  of  government,  it 
is  very  clear  that  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  the  proceedings  of  any 
deliberative  assembly  of  the  present  day  for  so  masterly  a  discus- 
sion of  a  subject  so  fundamental  as  this  in  all  its  bearings."  That 
is  rather  a  clumsy  sentence,  proving  many  things  touching 
comparative  culture,  as  we  said ;  and  it  clearly  puts  the  ex-Provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  record  as  favoring  the  old 
wine  rather  than  the  new.  I  so  heartily  agree  with  him  that  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  quoting  his  words. 

Through  all  this  Pennsylvania  struggle  Dickinson's  philosophy 
was  the  old  philosophy  of  "  Better  the  divil  you  know  than  the 
divil  you  don't  know."  By  all  means  take  the  Penn  Proprietary 
bull  by  the  horns  and  shake  all  the  arrogance  and  injustice  out 
of  him,  but  be  sure  of  your  grip,  and  also  that  a  madder  bull  in 
the  shape  of  the  British  Parliament  is  not  already  rushing  upon 
your  caressing  and  confidence  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  hoodlum  bull 
in  the  far  distance,  unseen.  How  true  were  Dickinson's  proph- 
ecies on  this  head  is  gathered  from  the  fact  that  very  shortly 
after  this  historic  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  "  George  Grenville 
proposed  the  enactment  of  the  (famous)  Stamp  Act,  and  in  less 
than  eighteen  months  a  Congress  of  the  Colonies  was  assembled 
in  New  York  to  protest  against  that  very  interference  which  Dick- 
inson's fears  had  anticipated." 

So  we  are  brought  to  the  "  Forerunners  of  the  Revolution  "  and 
Chapter  IV  of  Prof.  Stille's  good  book.  The  Pennsylvania  As- 
sembly had  gotten  in  its  "  application  to  the  Crown  to  resume  the 
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government  of  the  Province."  But  pending  its  consideration, 
England  had  become  mistress  of  all  North  America,  of  India,  ar- 
biter of  European  destiny,  etc.  The  American  Colonies  felt  them- 
selves sharers  of  this  British  glory ;  soon  also  felt  its  tyranny  in 
the  Sugar  Act  of  the  14th  of  March,  1764 ;  felt  also  the  threatened 
Stamp  Act.  In  dealing  with  these  acts,  Dickinson  did  not  so 
much  question  their  constitutionality  as  point  out  especially  to 
England  that  their  commercial  results  would  act  disastrously  upon 
the  heads  of  their  originators. 

Nevertheless  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Sugar  Act  developed  the 
Congress  of  the  Nine  Colonies  which  met  in  New  York  on  the  5th 
of  October,  1764,  with  Dickinson  as  leader  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Stamp  Act  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Congress  was  a  stormy  one. 
Its  members  were  variously  made  up  of  men  who  believed  that 
England  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies  under  or  through  any 
form  of  law — a  position  which  no  respectable  lawyer  would  now 
defend — and  of  others  who,  like  Dickinson,  believed  that  there 
were  unjust  and  unwise  and  unsafe  and  impracticable  conditions 
in  these  acts  which,  properly  presented,  would  result  in  their 
repeal. 

As  a  whole,  "the  Congress  insisted  upon  resting  their  case 
alone  upon  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  colonists  guaranteed 
by  English  law  and  their  own  charters,  and  not  upon  any  theory 
of  the  natural  rights  of  man."  The  colonies  were  not  yet  in  the 
grip  of  the  Adamses,  with  their  notions  that  "Americans  had 
rights  antecedent  of  all  earthly  government,  that  cannot  be  re- 
pealed or  restrained  by  human  law — rights  derived  from  the  great 
Legislator  of  the  Universe,"  etc. 

"  Shortly  afterward  the  Rockingham  Ministry  came  into  office, 
and  the  Stamp  Act,  after  a  violent  struggle  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  repealed  on  the  22d  of  February,  1766.  But  this  same 
ministry  did  not  hesitate  to  approve  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Charles 
Townshend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  raising  a  reve- 
nue for  imperial  purposes,  and  principally  for  the  support  of  the 
royal  officers  in  America,  by  imposing  duties  on  tea,  glass,  paints, 
etc." 

Patriotic  opposition  to  these  acts  led  Dickinson  to  write  his 
"  Farmer's  Letters,"  which  have  made  his  name  immortal  in 
American  history.  Unpatriotic,  rebellious,  wild-cat,  Herr  Most 
opposition  to  these  acts  finally  led  the  Boston    mob  wantonly. 
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needlessly,  without  law  or  justice,  or  good  sense,  or  common 
honor,  to  board  a  vessel  of  the  East  India  Tea  Company  then  in 
Boston  harbor,  to  fling  said  tea  overboard,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  private  property,  and  then  to  refuse  all  suggestions 
looking  to  honorable  payment  for  the  same. 

They  were  the  same  class  of  people  that  recently,  with  all  the 
fiendishness  of  common  enraged  brutes,  murdered  eleven  or 
twelve  prisoners  in  New  Orleans,  under  the  approving  gaze  of  fifty 
million  of  so-called  civilized  nineteenth-century  Christians.  They 
are  representatives  of  people  who  never  had  any  respect  for  law 
or  justice,  human  or  divine,  and  never  will  have  till  they  and  their 
children's  children,  long  after  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  have 
been  ground  to  powder  by  the  mills  of  the  gods  and  made  over 
again  and  again  into  decent  human  beings  ;  and,  of  course,  I  only 
expect  those  who  have  been  through  this  process  to  believe  or 
respect  my  words. 

If  the  sentiments  of  the  "  Farmer's  Letters  "  had  been  adhered 
to,  every  obnoxious  phase  of  British  legislation  affecting  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  would  gradually  have  been  repealed,  as  the  Stamp 
Act  was  repealed,  as  obnoxious  phases  of  British  and  American 
law  are  now  repealed  every  year,  by  the  growth  of  common  sense 
and  honor,  and  the  application  of  these  to  the  common  laws  of 
nations ;  and  all  this  without  any  bloody  American  revolution ; 
without  either  of  the  two  wars  with  England ;  without  the  infa- 
mous war  with  Mexico  ;  without  the  fearful  carnage  of  the  war  of 
the  slaveholders'  rebellion,  and  without  a  great  many  damnable 
consequences  now  paralyzing  alike  the  moral  and  spiritual  ener- 
gies of  America,  and  of  England  as  well;  for  the  cant  of  liberty 
and  atheism  is  growing  to  be  universal. 

How  do  I  know  all  this  ?  How  do  I  know  that  ever  since  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  all  moral  and  spiritual  insight 
and  power  have  fled  from  the  souls  of  the  entire  Jewish  people, 
leaving  them  simply  a  world-full  of  fragments  of  money-grabbers 
and  rag-pickers,  bound  to  suffer  the  avenging  wrath  of  heaven 
until  it  having  worked  its  ends,  these  same  rebellious  Jews  or  their 
children  shall  repent  with  a  world-wide,  soul-deep  repentance  in 
dust  and  ashes,  if  so  their  eyes  may  be  opened  to  see  the  truth, 
that  in  their  conceit  and  hypocrisy,  simply  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  they  trampled  upon  a  Hebrew  pearl  worth  more  mill- 
ions than  all  their  tribes  ?      Perhaps  I  do  not  know  this  either ; 
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perhaps,  dear  reader,  thou  dost  not  know  that  there  are  a  thousand 
subtle  facts  and  forces  in  human  history  which  find  no  entries  in 
the  cash-books  of  the  Rothschilds ;  no  mention  in  the  novels  of 
Beaconsfield,  no  understanding  among  the  orthodox  or  heterodox 
Jews  or  Christians  of  our  times.  Still,  I  tell  thee  that  even  a 
well-drilled  mule  is  very  apt  to  kick  backward ;  that  every  moral 
obliquity,  every  disloyalty  to  righteous  authority,  works  moral 
blindness  in  men  and  nations,  until  the  Sam  Adamses,  that  scofif 
at  all  human  law,  become  the  Bob  IngersoUs  that  laugh  at  all 
divine  law,  thence  the  John  SuUivans,  fallen  so  brutal  that  they 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  law,  and  the  New  Orleans 
lynchers,  that  are  the  devil's  own  law  to  themselves,  till  the  bank- 
wreckers  and  pious  thieves,  their  proper  children,  will  laugh  and 
pray  and  steal  all  in  one  breath,  and  dream  that  they  are  the  latest 
civilized  sons  of  time  and  doing  God  good  service  all  the  while. 
Pessimism  ?  To  the  devil  with  thy  fine  phrases,  and  to  thy  knees 
in  decent  confession  and  prayer  ! 

Will  a  few  American  political  resolutions  stop  the  Russian  per- 
secution of  the  Jews,  so  called  ?  Will  a  few  American  political 
resolutions  change  the  laws  of  nature  or  stop  the  degrading  mam- 
monite  tendency  of  modern  American  politics  ?  Not  to  any  ex- 
tent ;  but  they  will  hasten  the  day  of  universal  awakening,  when 
all  men  will  see  that  theft  is  theft  and  a  lie  a  lie,  no  matter  under 
what  respectable  disguises  they  are  buried  or  built  into  the  corner- 
stones of  your  churches  or  your  Keystone  or  other  temples  of 
hell.     But  to  the  law  and  the  testimony  of  history. 

Resistance  to  obnoxious  English  laws  and  to  unrighteous  mon- 
archical interference  with  righteous  laws  and  the  rights  of  British 
subjects  was  no  new  thing  in  history.  For  hundreds  of  years  abler 
men  and  braver  men  and  better  men  than  Sam  Adams  had  bearded 
the  British  monarch  in  his  den,  plucked  his  claws,  his  beard  and 
taken  off  his  head  at  need,  and  without  dreaming  of  any  such 
nonsense  as  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence.  So  from 
1766  onward,  the  truest  American  patriotism,  as  found  in  the  col- 
onies outside  of  New  England,  to  use  Prof.  Stille's  words,  "  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  ancestors  in  1628/'  affirmed  their  his- 
toric rights  as  defined  by  the  fathers  of  English  liberty ;  again  and 
again  reasserted  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  but  appealed  from  all 
its  unwise  and  unlawful  exactions. 

John  Dickinson's   "  Farmer  s   Letters  "    immensely   developed 
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this  spirit  of  intense  loyalty  and  intelligent  liberty,  "  controlled 
the  destinies  of  the  country  ;"  even  Bancroft,  chirping  in  just  here, 
admits  their  power.  "  The  Farmer's  Letters  gave  courage  and 
force  "  to  the  seething  unrest  of  the  period.  They  worked  in 
England,  in  France,  as  well  as  at  home.  As  always,  the  British 
Government  was  bound  with  red  tape,  with  impenetrable  thick- 
headedness, with  old-fashioned  bulldog  stubbornness;  neverthe- 
less, the  awakened  intelligent  American  opposition  worked  its 
way  through  all  this,  till  "  in  July,  1769,  that  portion  of  the  hotly- 
contested  act  which  imposed  import  duties  on  paper,  glass  and 
paints  was  repealed  by  Parliament,  leaving  in  force  only  that 
which  levied  a  tax  on  tea,  which  was  reduced  to  threepence  a 
pound." 

So,  as  usual,  it  became  a  question  of  tea ;  not  wholly  a3sthetic 
in  this  instance.  The  heroism  of  the  Boston  tea-spillers  is  known 
to  history  ;  need  not  be  repeated  here ;  their  fame  has  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth.  A  little  later  they  fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world,  and  have  ever  since  been  trying  to  weave  something 
poetic  out  of  the  business.  The  English,  here  or  at  home  or  else- 
where, were  never  lacking  in  bravery;  never  daunted  for  want  of 
cheek  on  a  pinch ;  will  cut  a  king's  head  off,  or  hang  an  Abolition- 
ist, burn  a  witch,  conquer  India,  or  put  down  a  slaveholders'  rebel- 
lion at  need ;  the  bigger  the  job  requiring  courage  the  better  your 
Englishman  or  your  American-Englishman  is  pleased.  On  the 
whole,  the  tea-spilling  act  was  but  a  poor  side-show,  scarcely 
worthy  the  attention  of  small  boys  from  the  country. 

"  The  fact  that  Philadelphia  was  the  first  city  on  the  continent 
which  adopted  measures  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea  is  not 
so  well  known.  On  the  18th  of  October,  1773,  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  was  held  in  the  State-House  yard  (Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader 
presiding),  when  resolutions  were  adopted  announcing  the  deter- 
mination of  the  citizens  that  the  tea  which  had  been  sent  to  this 
port  should  not  be  landed.  The  meeting  in  Boston  for  the  same 
purpose  was  held  on  November  5,  1773,  when  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  meeting  were  approved  almost  in  the 
same  words,  the  chairman  of  the  Boston  meeting,  John  Hancock, 
saying  that  they  fully  expressed  the  opinion  prevailing  there." 

Had  Boston  still  continued  to  follow  the  lead  of  Philadelphia, 
Sam  Adams'  minions  would  not  have  flung  the  tea  overboard, 
Boston  harbor  would  not  have  been  closed  in  consequence  of  such 
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anarchistic  vandalism,  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution  never 
might  have  been. 

As  usual,  when  the  Bostonians  got  into  trouble  they  came  to 
Philadelphia  for  sympathy  and  a  lift  from  good,  staid  Quaker 
hands.  The  people  here  were  full  of  sympathy  for  the  afflicted 
Bostonians  ;  looked,  however,  upon  their  acts  as  unlawful,  "  to 
speak  mildly,"  and  "  insisted  that  compensation  should  be  made 
to  the  East  India  Company  for  its  loss."  And  I  must  confess 
here  that  I  am  more  and  more  proud  of  those  old,  honorable, 
level-headed  Philadelphians,  and  I  would  not  to-day  trade  off  one 
of  them  for  a  whole  cargo  of  Sam  Adamses. 

"  The  truth  is,  the  people  of  Boston  were  fast  drifting  into 
revolution ;"  I  guess,  and  "  John  Dickinson  was  never  forgiven  by 
the  New  England  zealots  because  he  refused  to  follow  them  in 
their  blind  fury." 

Three  cheers  for  Prof.  Stills  ! ! ! 

The  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  Proprietary  Government  of 
the  Colonies,  resulting  in  the  Galloway  resolutions  aiming  to  get 
nearer  to  the  king  aind  farther  away  from  Parliament,  the  Bos- 
ton tea-spilling  incident  and  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston 
in  consequence,  plus  the  many  internal  jealousies  I  have  named, 
and  the  constant  appeals  from  New  England  for  aid  in  sympathy 
and  arms  against  the  king,  all  led  up  to  what  is  known  in  history 
as  the  Continental  Congress,  and  its  natural  child,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Rebellion  on  the  part  of  children  or  com- 
monwealths works  moral  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart,  till  all 
that  bitter  story  of  life  is  told.  It  was  so  in  this  case ;  and  the 
only  excuse  or  apology  to  be  made  for  the  Continental  Congress 
and  its  natural  child  is  that  the  culminating  point  of  world-wide 
human  unbelief  in  all  authority,  human  or  divine,  had  come,  and 
that  Boston,  being  then  already  the  hub  of  the  universe,  was  most 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  disease. 

We  have  already  seen  that  King  and  Parliament  were  inclined  to 
be  conciliatory  toward  the  American  Colonists,  to  listen  to  their 
grievances  and  to  repeal  obnoxious  laws  affecting  and  destroying 
their  peace.  Granted  that  pure  selfishness  prompted  these  re]>eal8, 
that  does  not  in  any  measure  lessen  the  force  of  the  fact.  George 
III  and  his  Parliament  were  not  more  selfish  than  Sam  Adams  and 
the  Massachusetts  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress.  The 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  only  acute  trouble  at  this 
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time  between  the  king  and  the  colonies  was  the  Boston  tea- 
spilling  trouble;  and  in  that,  Boston  was  wholly,  wantonly  and 
exclusively  to  blame. 

To  the  last  letter,  in  this  line,  Philadelphia  set  Boston  a  beautiful 
and  honorable  example,  as  in  fact  The  Globe  is  doing  again  in 
this  new  era  of  a  far  greater  revolution.  Philadelphia  was  not 
only  first  in  declaring  against  the  landing  of  the  taxed  tea,  but  she 
acted  in  a  purely  honorable  and  peaceful  way  to  prevent  its  land- 
ing ;  did  prevent  it,  and  at  serious  loss  and  inconvenience  to  cer- 
tain citizens,  but  with  their  consent.  Here  is  the  charming  account 
of  their  conduct :  "  December  27,  1773,  at  10  o'clock,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th,  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
determined  that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed,  and  allowed  Cap- 
tain Ayres  till  next  day  to  furnish  himself  with  provisions,  etc., 
on  condition  that  his  ship  should  depart  from  her  then  situation 
and  proceed  down  the  river,  some  of  the  committee  going  down  to 
the  ship  with  Captain  Ayres,  in  order  to  see  the  first  step  per- 
formed, which  being  effected  he  returned  to  the  city.  T.  and  I. 
W.  (Thomas  and  Isaac  Wharton),  with  I.  B.,  ofi'ered  to  advance 
Captain  Ayres  such  a  sum  of  money  as  he  should  need,  ..." 
adding,  "  Thou  wilt  observe  that  as  the  ship  was  not  entered  in 
our  port,  no  part  of  the  cargo  was  unloaded,  either  the  property  of 
the  Honorable  East  India  Company  or  that  of  any  private  person ; 
and,  as  I  find  that  my  brother  Samuel  (in  London)  had  caused  a 
chariot  to  be  shipped  on  board,  it  naturally  returns  with  the 
other  goods,  etc."  This  I  call  civilization,  just  as  I  call  the  Boston 
episode  and  the  recent  New  Orleans  episode  the  most  damnable 
exhibitions  of  anarchy,  because  done  and  sanctioned  in  the  name 
of  respectability  and  under  the  connivance  of  so-called  laws. 
Exit,  all  such  civilization  as  that  of  Isaac  and  Thomas  Wharton 
&  Co.  There  is  no  longer  any  use  for  you  or  room  for  you  on  this 
earth  till  after  the  next  great  world- battle  has  been  fought  and 
won  ! 

Welcome  the  Continental  Congress  and  its  Natural  Child !  wel- 
come all  phases  of  New  Orleans  and  Chicago  anarchy,  until  the 
devil  gets  his  dues  ! 

Before  looking  into  the  general  drift  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, it  may  be  well  to  make  good  another  position  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article — viz.,  that  previous  to  1776,  the  best  heads 
in  the  colonies  not  only  were  not  eager  for  Independence,  but 
looked  upon  the  dream  of  it  as  a  sort  of  madness. 
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On  the  9th  of  October,  1774,  General  Washington  wrote  to  Cap- 
tain Mackenzie :  "  No  such  thing  as  independence  is  desired  by 
any  thinking  man  in  North  America."  And  on  the  same  date 
even  John  Adams,  "  If  it  is  the  opinion  of  any  that  Congress  -mW 
advise  offensive  measures  they  will  be  mistaken." 

But  man  proposes,  and  God  or  the  devil  disposes.  The  truth 
is  the  Continental  Congress  of  1774  met  without  any  real  griev- 
ances to  complain  of.  New  England  agitation  had  forced  its 
getting  together ;  and  the  one  real  question  before  it  was,  shall  we, 
the  representatives  of  all  the  American  Colonies,  sympathize  with 
the  Boston  rebels  and  uphold  them,  or  shall  we  let  them  fight  it 
out  on  their  own  line,  while  we  go  about  our  business?  The 
delegates  from  the  different  colonies  were  wholly  divided  on  this; 
their  judgments,  nearly  to  a  man,  being  that  Boston  had  done 
wrong,  ought,  at  least,  to  pay  for  the  tea,  repent  of  its  sins,  and  re- 
turn to  loyalty.  But  Massachusetts  had  already  lost  the  power  of 
repentance,  and  has  never  yet  regained  it.  A  son  may  betray  his 
father,  and  smile  and  pray  and  be  a  pious  Christian,  according  to 
modern  standards ;  but  no  man  or  commonwealth  of  men  can  be- 
tray father  or  king  or  any  true  authority,  and  return  to  proper 
manhood  without  repentance,  and  the  longer  delayed  the  more 
bloody  and  bitter  it  is  sure  to  be. 

Massachusetts  was  already  involved  in  the  Boston  crime.  Sam 
Adams  was  getting  £1,200  a  year  from  the  Massachusetts  Consti- 
tution. He  was  a  hireling  for  liberty.  He  was  an  excellent 
stump-orator.  His  trade  was  agitation.  He  knew  as  little  of  the 
true  principles  of  law  and  its  basis  of  authority  as  Robert  Ingersoll. 
He  wanted  the  Continental  Congress  to  "  approve  the  opposition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay ; "  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  impetuous  common  sense  of  George  Ross — one 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegates — who  moved  that  Massachusetts  be 
left  to  her  own  discretion  in  her  petty  quarrel,  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  would  eventually  have  held  to  the  king  and  persuaded 
Boston  to  recant.  But  demagogism,  called  patriotism,  plus 
human  sympathy,  got  the  better  of  the  good  sense  of  the  Congress. 
Ross's  motion  was  lost ;  a  letter  written  in  pique  by  Mr.  Adams, 
revealing  the  entire  New  England  scheme,  was  captured  by  the 
British,  published  in  England;  the  King  and  Parliament  felt 
that  they  were  being  deceived  by  the  colonies ;  hence,  recent  peti- 
tions were  unheeded ;   the  strain,  the  estrangement,  the  lack  of 
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mutual  confidence,  grew  wider  and  deeper,  till  New  England  and 
the  Thomas-Paine-infidel,  naturally  rebellious  elements  of  the 
Congress  got  their  Declaration  of  Independence  before  the  world. 
It  was  and  it  remains  a  magniloquent,  rhetorical  lie. 

I  beg  that  the  readers  of  The  Globe  will  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  was  a  liberal  from  my  birth ;  an  Abolitionist  when  that  meant 
obloquy  and  shame;  a  Unionist  among  rebels  during  our  civil 
war ;  always  a  believer  in  America  and  the  whole  of  America.  I 
never  long  for  might-have-beens.  I  accept  the  eternal,  daily  facts 
of  history  as  final,  but  I  am  an  interpreter  of  facts  in  the  light  of 
the  principles  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty,  right  and  wrong. 

In  this  light  I  regret  that  George  III  was  not  strong  enough, 
quick  enough,  prompt  enough,  with  his  troops  in  Boston  to  blow 
the  town  to  atoms,  and  hang  the  tea-spillers  and  such  demagogues 
as  approved  their  act,  before  there  was  time  for  the  calling  of  a 
Continental  Congress  at  all.  Oliver  Cromwell  would  have  done 
this ;  Andrew  Jackson  would  have  done  it.  But  George  III  was 
a  James-Buchanan  sort  of  king,  and  when  he  saw  rebellious  min- 
ions tearing  at  the  heart  of  power,  deemed  it  best  to  wait  and 
coax,  and  then,  by  some  old-barrel  general,  like  Scott,  to  down  the 
bad  boys.     But  bad  boys  are  not  downed  in  that  way. 

The  Southern  States  had  a  thousand  times  more  right  and  rea- 
son to  secede  from  the  American  Union  in  1860-61  than  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  had  to  rebel  against  George  III  in  1774-76.  They 
did  not  succeed ;  that  was  their  only  crime,  according  to  American 
precedent.  Rebellion,  with  or  without  cause,  is  in  the  blood,  and 
will  not  be  taken  out  till  the  physical  demands  of  this  great  conti- 
nent are  met ;  then  my  words,  the  new  Christ-words  of  a  newer 
civilization,  will  have  sway. 

Here,  again,  I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  While  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  American  Revolution  was  wrong  in  law 
and  in  morals,  entailing  fearful  consequences,  felt  in  a  million  sub- 
tle ways  to  this  hour,  and  destined  to  be  felt  for  evil  during  ages 
and  ages  of  world  history,  I  am,  nevertheless,  satisfied  that  histor- 
ically, that  is,  as  to  the  general  Providential  make-up  of  total 
human  history,  our  Revolution  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  will 
eventually  be  used,  under  heaven,  for  the  fuller  introduction  of  the 
higher,  yea,  the  highest  laws  and  forces  of  spiritual  life,  and  that 
for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  "American  Church,"  or  the  "American 
Sabbath,"  or  the  "American  Union,"  or  the  "American  Constitu- 
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tion,"  or  any  other  mere  flimsy  and  soulless  American  or  other 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  untruth  and  insincerity,  but  for  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  entire  human  race.  In  a  word,  that  blind- 
ness, in  part,  has  happened  unto  this  new,  recreant  Israel,  until 
the  fullness  of  the  esthetic,  Semitic,  spiritual,  soul-full,  love-full, 
lawful,  peaceful,  just  and  truthful  life  of  God  is  made  to  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  deeps  of  the  soundless,  shoreless  seas. 
But  I  am  not,  on  that  account,  satisfied  with  our  civilization  as  it 
stands  to-day. 

After  our  Revolution  was  over,  July  6,  1815,  John  Adams,  as 
quoted  by  Prof.  Stille,  wrote  to  Governor  McKean:  "The  present 
question  before  the  human  race,  that  great  democratic  tribunal,  is 
whether  the  jus  divinum  is  in  men  or  in  magistrates ;  in  human 
nature,  or  in  instituted  offices;  in  human  understanding,  or  in 
holy  oil ;  in  good  sense  and  sound  morality,  or  in  crowns,  scepters, 
crosses,  and  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  ordination."  Were  I  to 
define  this  piece  of  wisdom  I  should  define  it  as  the  sort  of  pre- 
sumptuous, unconscious  ignorance  that  John  Adams  applies  to 
Waldo  Emerson  as  quoted  in  Globe  No.  1.  Taken  to  pieces,  and 
written  clearly,  it  will  be  seen  after  all  that  the  meaning  of  Mr. 
Adams'  question  is  whether  the  jus  divinum  is  most  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  utterances  of  consecrated  or  of  unconsecrated  hu- 
manity ;  and  people  who  know  anything  of  human  history,  know 
that  the  wise  and  the  unwise,  the  good  and  the  bad  alike,  have 
generally  admitted  that,  on  the  whole,  the  utterances  of  consecrated 
— say,  inspired — humanity  are  usually  somewhat  the  better  of  the 
two ;  in  fact,  so  much  the  better,  that  the  words  of  even  the  Adamses, 
for  instance,  are,  in  the  long  run,  found  to  be  mere  bags  of  wind 
compared,  say,  with  the  words  of  Jesus  or  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
But  the  unconsecrated  Yankee  must  have  his  say  also  and  his  day, 
that  the  wide  world  may  see  what  comes  of  such.  Prof.  Stille's 
answer  to  John  Adams'  definition  of  "  the  present  question,"  etc., 
is  as  follows:  "The  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  occurred  three 
weeks  before  this  letter  was  written,  but  the  news  of  which  had 
not  reached  the  venerable  sage  who  wrote  it"  (and  would  not 
have  been  understood  if  it  had),  "  and  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Europe  for  generations,  was  the  answer  given  to  a  faith  which 
maintained  that  human  governments  are  the  outgrowth  of  man's 
choice,  rather  than  of  his  history,  over  which  he  has  no  control." 

So  it  will  be  perceived,  by  those  who  have  seeing  eyes,  that  the 
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true  light  has  not  entirely  vanished  from  modern  literature :  not 
as  much  as  it  had  two  years  ago,  even ;  but  if  the  average  secular 
American  critic  relegates  Prof.  Stille  to  membership  among  the 
old  fogies  of  the  days  of  George  III,  I  suppose  the  editor  of  The 
Globe  will  have  to  fall  back  among  the  cranks  who  founded  Chris- 
tianity and  who  plainly  believed  in  "  holy  oil,"  etc.;  and  the  editor 
of  The  Globe  simply  remarks  that  to  those  same  cranks  will  he 
bring  not  only  the  secular  critics  and  the  whole  American  nation 
but  every  unbeliever  in  the  wide  world,  or  send  such  unbelievers 
to  hell  fire. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of  the  so- 
called  government  built  on  it,  was  and  is  wrong ;  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  a  mere  rhetorical  splurge ;  and  what  the  written 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  been  and  is,  and  what  the  writ- 
ten Constitutions  of  our  several  States  have  been  and  are,  and  what 
the  school  systems,  and  Indian  systems,  and  tariff  systems,  and 
whisky  systems  and  lynch  laws  and  lynchings  and  religions 
growing  out  of  all  these  have  been  and  are,  our  "  civil  war  "  and 
the  latest  total  bank-wrecking  and  Indian  massacres,  etc.,  etc.,  will 
by-and-by  reveal  to  the  dullest  of  all  human  eyes. 

Men  were  never  born  equal,  in  any  sense;  never  had  equal 
rights  in  any  sense ;  never  had  a  shadow  of  right  to  pursue  health 
or  happiness  in  such  a  way  as  to  invade  a  neighbor's  rights ;  the 
American  Church  is  simply  a  "  den  of  thieves ;  "  the  American  Sab- 
bath a  whitewashed  lie.  And  if  any  man  wants  to  know  what 
American  prosperity  would  have  been  from  1776  to  1876  under 
the  colonial  system,  or  under  any  final  system  of  American  loyalty 
to  British  central  power,  let  him  study  until  he  understands  what 
that  colonial  prosperity  was,, under  vastly  and  in  fact  awfully  in- 
ferior advantages,  from  1676  to  1776. 

Don't  compare  Canada  with  the  United  States  as  poor  dabbling 
Prof.  Godwin  has  done ;  though  even  then  the  moral  issue  would 
floor  us;  but  compare  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  of  early  1774 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  1891,  and  then — to  prayers, 
if  you  please.  I  am  no  pessimist.  Destroy  the  "American 
Church,"  including  the  "  Goddess  of  Liberty,"  and  the  American 
Sabbath  and  school  system,  and  I  will  build  you  a  better  church 
and  a  purer  goddess  and  a  holier  Sabbath  and  a  cleaner  school 
system  inside  of  a  hundred  years. 

From  the  ubiquitous  smoker  and  spitter  on  the  American  side- 
13 
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walk  to  the  fine  parson  who  preaches  temperance  sermons  in  the 
pulpit  and  practices  whisky-drinking  at  home,  not  to  name  other 
virtues,  there  is  a  low  vein  of  universal  wrongheadedness  and 
wrongheartedness — the  natural  children  of  old  rebellion — and  I  am 
in  for  the  cure.     That  is  all. 

This  continent  had  to  be  subdued,  to  be  consecrated  to  liberty — 
first  false,  then  true.  I  glory  in  our  continent,  in  our  liberty,  but 
will  remake  the  latter  till  devils  in  hell  understand  and  fear  it. 

The  European,  the  Saxon,  say  the  Japhetic,  conquering  power 
of  this  nation,  this  earth,  is  immense,  but  never  till  you  take  in 
the  Semitic,  the  Christ-Spirit,  my  spirit,  shall  you  prosper  except 
toward  shame  and  war  again.  These  things  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  but  not  to  have  left  the  others  undone. 

W.  H.  Thorne. 
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Speculation  foreruns  demonstration,  thought  precedes  action, 
ideals  are  forever  in  the  van  of  practice. 

No  system  of  government  can  exist  without  partaking  the  frail- 
ties of  human  nature  or  be  immune  from  the  inevitable  order  of 
change,  of  growth,  fruition  and  decay. 

These  truths  are  so  trite  that  their  mere  statement  is  but  re- 
peated axioms  to  the  thinker ;  nevertheless,  they  are  of  such  vast 
import  and  profundity  that  every  discussion  of  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment must  find  its  last  analysis  in  them. 

Humbly  and  dispassionately,  should  we,  therefore,  institute  this 
difficult  inquiry  with  a  clear  vision  that  none  may  hope  to  meas- 
urably transcend  the  sum  of  information  already  possessed  by 
philosophers. 

Were  it  not  that  each  generation  demands  the  re-submission  and 
new  expression  of  old  issues  upon  all  vital  questions,  we  would 
abandon  the  effort  at  the  beginning  as  a  foolish  presumption. 

As  it  is,  we  will  confine  this  consideration  to  such  problems  as 
bear  upon  the  agitated  thoughts  of  the  day. 

Primarily,  it  must  be  admitted  that  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment agrees  with  the  highest  development  or  civilization  of  man  is 
the  best. 
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It  must  also  be  conceded,  as  a  first  principle,  that  all  govern- 
ment implies  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  personal  conduct  and  that 
every  curtailment  of  this  nature  can  only  be  justified  by  the  neces- 
sity of  restraining  evil  and  advancing  good. 

If  it  were  shown  that  humanity  in  the  aggregate  would  be  better 
ofi"  without  any  government  whatever,  the  support  of  forms  of  gov- 
ernment could  have  no  defense  in  morals  or  reason. 

To  the  furthermost  gleam  of  human  knowledge,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  mankind  were  not  subject  to  self-created  laws, 
from  the  crudest  states  of  savagery  to  the  most  refined  conditions 
of  civilization. 

There  is,  consequently,  no  record  or  experience  to  serve  as  guide- 
posts  along  this  imagined  and  unknown  road. 

Conclusions  in  this  direction  are  beyond  the  pale  of  actual 
demonstration  and  must  rest  upon  the  frequently  illusive  mists  of 
analogy. 

Still,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  discovery  of  agreements  is  the 
chief  method  of  induction  in  matters  that  are  intangible  and  sur- 
rounded by  darkness.  Having  surrendered  ourselves  to  this 
identical  method  in  accepting  the  belief  in  immortality  and 
super-mundane  spiritual  existence,  we  are  compelled  to  respect  a 
fellow-mortal's  like  mental  processes,  although  he  utilizes  them  in 
assaulting  our  most  cherished  notions  in  regard  to  government. 

Returning  to  the  proposition  that  every  kind  of  artificial  rule  is 
an  imposition  of  force  upon  the  person  of  the  subject,  let  it  now  be 
inquired  whether  or  not  such  restrictions  yield  society  the  best 
possible  results  from  the  myriad  lives  of  its  members. 

To  fairly  weigh  this  question,  we  must  note  the  relation  of  indi- 
viduality to  the  multitude  and  reflect,  with  the  founders  of  our 
Republic,  upon  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 

Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  individuality  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  social  development. 

Review  the  ages  as  we  will,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  fact  that 
the  progress  of  science,  philosoi)hy,  art,  political  economy  and 
religion  is  attributable  to  a  comparatively  few  great  minds. 

The  entire  range  of  man's  evolution  from  his  primitive  relation- 
ship with  Nature  is  easily  referred  through  all  the  complexities  of 
his  present  status  back  to  the  original  creations  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  intelligences. 

It  is  neither  requisite  nor  proper  that  one  should  here  include 
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the  province  of  the  biographer  in  pointing  out  these  principal 
figures  of  time. 

Let  a  dozen  or  more  memories  stand  as  types  for  all:  Buddha, 
Christ  and  Mohammed  in  religion ;  Homer,  Horace  and  Shake- 
speare in  literature;  Angelo,  Raphael  and  Turner  in  art;  Plato, 
Bacon  and  Schopenhauer  in  philosophy ;  Newton,  Darwin  and 
Tyndall  in  science ;  Stephenson,  Morse  and  Edison  in  invention ; 
Cffisar,  Jefferson  and  Napoleon  in  statecraft. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  innate  strength  of  high 
genius  is  often  rendered  still  greater  and  far  more  effectual  by  the 
opposition  of  multitudes,  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  spirit  of 
repression  and  persecution  has  destroyed  and  is  now  destroying 
minds  whose  general  work  is  of  supreme  moment  to  mankind. 

Language  cannot  sufficiently  lament  the  annihilation  of  origi- 
nality presented  by  the  social  conditions  of  countries  like  China 
and  Russia-. 

In  such  despotisms,  every  act  or  expression  of  ideas  is  rigidly 
pre-determined,  and  men  are  reduced — mentally,  morally  and 
physically — to  the  likeness  of  machinery. 

Only  the  last  vestiges  of  ancient  independence,  forming  an 
elastic  intellectual  resistance,  prevent  life,  there,  from  being  a 
mere  round  of  automatic  imbecilities. 

It  is  idle  to  ask  whether,  in  these  lands,  the  form  of  government 
is  the  result  of  society  or  conversely,  inasmuch  as  it  is  already 
transparent  to  a  thoughtful  person  that  the  suppression  of  individ- 
uality is  the  ultimate  cause  of  their  present  state,  and  that  laws 
are  the  secondary  and  not  the  primary  cause  in  operation. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  evident  to  anyone  that  laws  are  simple 
abstractions,  having  no  potential  existence  except  in  the  character 
of  those  who  make  and  enforce  them. 

It  is  not  seldom  contended  that  China  owes  her  misery  to  the 
absence  of  Christianity. 

How,  then,  is  it  that  Russia,  whose  monarch  is  Pope  of  the 
Greek  Christian  Church,  is  scarcely,  if  any,  better  in  her  domestic 
economy  ? 

Are  we  not,  in  this  connection  at  least,  obliged  to  coincide  with 
the  opinion  of  Buckle,  that  moral  truths  are  stationary  and  that 
progress  is  wholly  intellectual  ? 

The  golden  rule  has  had  no  change  since  its  enunciation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  unnumbered  centuries  ago,  save  in  the  appli- 
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cation  which  advancing  intelligence  has  made  of  it  to  the  affairs 
of  life. 

It  was  not  the  want  of  morals  or  piety  that  inspired  the  deeds 
of  Torquemada  and  his  associates. 

They  were  extremely  devo-ut,  and  justified  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  rather  than  have  souls  languish  in  eternal  fire  it  was 
wise  to  compel  their  recantation  in  temporal  flame.  Their  abhorrent 
acts  were  the  result  of  an  ignorant  application  of  their  moral  or 
religious  convictions. 

That  civilization  has  not  been  throttled  in  Christendom  is 
assignable  to  the  weakening  dissensions  among  Christians  upon 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  magnificent  discoveries  and  productions 
of  scientists  and  thinkers  upon  the  other. 

Had  any  power,  Greek,  Papal  or  Pagan,  been  able  to  maintain 
exclusive  authority  over  Europe  until  the  present  day,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  continent  would  still  be  mostly  barbarous. 

Out  of  the  balance  of  power  arose  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  with 
her  radiant  children  of  thought.  Christianity,  no  more  than  Bud- 
dhism, Zoroastrianism,  or  Mohammedanism,  is  entitled  to  credit 
for  the  immense  superiority  of  the  society  of  Europe  or  America 
to  that  of  Asia. 

It  is  sometimes  broadly  hinted  that  the  Chinese  have  become  a 
race  of  imitators  who  are  incapable  of  genuine  invention,  and  that 
they  have,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  progressive. 

This  opinion  is  a  much  nearer  approximation  toward  the  truth 
than  the  very  common  theological  affirmation  of  the  lack  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  nevertheless,  it  only  partially  covers  the  ground,  since 
invention  is  but  one  direction  or  result  of  the  labors  of  untram- 
meled  genius. 

From  what  remote  or  immediate  source  has  this  wholesale  de- 
struction of  Chinese  individuality  come  ?  There  is,  assuredly,  a 
subtler  reason  than  inheres  in  the  forms  of  government,  for,  as  has 
heretofore  been  seen,  laws  are  the  slaves  rather  than  the  masters 
of  nations.  While  laws  undoubtedly  help  to  perpetuate,  they 
cannot  be  held  to  originate  the  evil  in  question. 

The  writer  believes  that  we  must  look  to  physical  conditions 
for  the  answer — to  the  necessities  of  man  for  food,  clothing  and 
shelter — to  the  instinctive  love  of  companionship  and  reproduc- 
tion— to  the  desire  for  leisure,  power  and  luxury — to  the  climate, 
the  soil,  the  water  and  conformation  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  stern 
laws  of  Nature  herself. 
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The  query  propounded  opens  up  the  vast  field  of  political 
economy,  the  discussion  of  which  must  be  reserved  for  a  separate 
article. 

The  generalization  of  Malthus  that  population  tends  to  outrun 
subsistence,  whatever  might  be  said  of  its  correctness  under  ideal 
states,  seems  to  have  thus  far  been  fully  warranted.  It  is  not, 
however,  such  a  positive  doctrine  as  to  be  impossible  of  modifica- 
tion, through  increased  facilities  of  transportation  and  distribution. 

Had  railroads  been  established  in  Asia  during  the  past  quarter- 
century,  millions  of  persons  could  have  been  saved  from  starvation. 
If  the  enormous  supply  of  food  which  continually  goes  to  waste 
in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  globe,  and  the  exhaustless,  unclaimed 
bounty  of  the  sea  could,  by  better  means  of  production  and  distri- 
bution, be  utilized ;  if  the  selfishness  of  those  who  monopolize  the 
surplus  products  of  Europe,  Asia,  Australia  and  America  could  be 
abated  ;  if  the  wealth  of  nations  could  be  augmented  indefinitely, 
as  it  surely  will  hereafter  be ;  if  a  universal  and  absolutely  im- 
partial division  of  the  necessities  of  existence  could  be  secured ;  if 
each  of  these  suppositions  could  be  realized  during  this  generation, 
there  still  remains  a  pressing  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  suc- 
ceeding generations  would  have  to  contend  with  the  same  ratio  of 
want  or  proportion  of  misery  that  now  saddens  every  generous 
soul. 

This  reason  is  apparent  in  the  tendency  of  man,  in  common 
with  the  lower  animals,  to  a  greater  reproduction  of  his  species 
than  his  environment  will  properly  support. 

On  the  other  hand,  data  obtained  from  the  nature  of  inferior 
organisms  or  based  on  the  purely  materialistic  conditions  of  human 
life  are  to  be  viewed  with  much  reservation,  since  they  do  not  take 
into  account  the  wondrous  potency  of  the  intelligent  will  to  per- 
petually change  and  amend  the  processes  of  Nature.  Here  it  is 
that  individuality  reigns  paramount,  like  a  polar  star  above  the 
storm-troubled  ocean,  the  supreme  hope  of  struggling  humanity. 

Every  fresh  thought,  every  discovery,  every  invention,  serves  to 
favorably  modify  the  harsh  and  remorseless  features  of  Nature — 
serves  to  help  overcome  insalubrity  and  waste — serves  to  increase 
wealth  and  leisure — serves  to  perfect  the  organism  and  diversify 
its  powers.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  irrational  to  maintain  that 
with  every  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  tendency  of  population 
to  outrun  subsistence  steadily  diminishes. 
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Each  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  matter  trenches  upon  the  propo- 
sition that  the  price  of  corn  regulates  the  number  of  marriages  and 
preserves  the  ratio  of  births. 

Every  original  mind  marks  an  epoch  in  history  as  an  Archime- 
dean lever  to  the  race,  and  hastens  the  time  when  brute  conditions 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

As  a  people  steeped  in  poverty  can  be  neither  intelligent  nor 
free,  as  national  independence  cannot  exist  where  unsupplied 
wants  and  beggary  are  common,  as  there  must  be  a  surplus  pro- 
duction in  order  to  afford  leisure  for  mental  labor,  and  as  the 
great  masses  of  the  Celestial  Empire  have  for  thousands  of  years 
suffered  the  most  poignant  fate  in  these  matters,  one  may  easily 
conclude  that  the  extinction  of  Chinese  individuality  and  the 
existence  of  the  Chinese  form  of  government  are  a  joint  and 
natural  sequence. 

It  may  be  wondered  why  the  Chinese  have  maintained  their 
national  unity  while  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  Greece  and 
Rome  have  successively  been  lost  in  ruin.  Why  has  the  social 
and  political  despotism  of  China  not  likewise  involved  her  in 
destruction  ? 

We  answer  that  it  will  ultimately  do  so,  that  by  reason  of  her 
insularity,  her  geographical  location,  her  probably  most  ancient 
pre-emption  of  a  part  of  the  globe  first  rendered  habitable  for  man, 
and  her  great  natural  advantages  in  resisting  encroachment  from 
other  races,  she  has  been  successful  for  uncounted  periods  in  per- 
petuating the  stupendous  misfortunes  so  clearly  detected  by  Mal- 
thus  and  so  mournfully  condemned  by  Schopenhauer. 

By  a  strange  working  of  destiny,  it  is  now  sought  to  exclude  her 
from  the  free  communion  of  nations,  thus  re-enforcing  her  own 
logic  in  the  past.  Whether  this  attempt  fail  or  succeed,  her  social 
and  governmental  fabric  must,  sooner  or  later,  fall  into  pieces  of 
its  own  dead  weight. 

Having  shown  that  personal  liberty  is  indispensable  to  the 
progress  of  mankind,  that  its  substantial  infringement  means  des- 
potism and  final  decay,  that  the  primary  cause  of  its  extinction 
rests  in  physical  conditions,  let  us  seek  to  determine  how  far  the 
forms  of  government  may  interfere  with  its  just  manifestations  in 
connection  with  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

Indisputably,  certain  defined  rules  of  conduct,  upheld  by  force, 
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are  needful  for  man,  unless  he  would  revert  to  the  state  of  the 
brute  creation. 

It  is  also  true  that  these  rules  should  admit  of  change  and 
repeal  in  order  that  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  best  minds  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  incorporated  therein. 

Laws  against  natural  crimes,  like  murder,  rape,  arson  and  theft? 
which  assault  society  in  its  fundamental  character,  should  receive 
the  attention  of  governments  rather  than  the  enactment  of  artificial 
offenses  like  smuggling  or  laboring  upon  the  Sabbath. 

The  manufacture  of  laws  from  prejudices,  narrow  interests,  pas- 
sions or  airy  nothings  by  one  or  many  persons  is  an  evil  per  se 
which  has  always  had  way  in  every  form  of  government ;  but  the 
candid  investigator  must  allow  that  democratic  institutions  have, 
by  their  elasticity  of  enforcement,  largely  permitted  the  nullifica- 
tion of  such  legislation. 

Yet,  the  general  failure  to  enforce  a  bad  law  makes  the  excep- 
tional punishment  all  the  more  glaring  injustice,  and,  besides,  the 
final  result  is  to  expose  good  law  to  contempt. 

The  argument  is  well  illustrated  by  the  character  of  the  postal 
laws  of  the  United  States,  which  are  almost  hourly  violated  by 
citizens  who  circulate  through  the  mails  vulgar  and  corrupting 
literature  which,  happily,  perishes  from  its  own  worthlessness. 
But  let  a  man  of  genius  produce  a  book  that  honestly  if  not  fairly 
arraigns  the  hollowness  or  wrong  of  given  social  customs,  and  his 
work  is  liable  to  be  interdicted,  simply  because  it  is  misunderstood. 

To  the  painful  mistake  committed  in  such  cases,  we  can  add  the 
strongest  possible  evidence,  gathered  from  many  ages,  that  the 
foremost  error  of  mankind  has  ever  been  that  of  interference  with 
the  free  expression  of  the  mind. 

It  is  truly  fortunate  that  society  has  not  always  concentrated 
unlimited  power  upon  its  executives,  since  an  autocratic  govern- 
ment, unlike  a  democratic  one,  could  render  its  prohibition  ef- 
fectual. 

Perhaps  the  passage  of  unwise  laws  may  be  termed  a  political 
school,  where  men  are  insidiously  taught  that  very  few  enactments 
are  worth  a  decent  respect,  much  less  a  faithful  obedience !  This 
might  be  conceded  were  it  not  that  indifference  or  contempt  dis- 
played by  the  masses  toward  the  dignity  of  government  is  the  op- 
portunity of  anarchs  and  tyrants,  both  of  whom  destroy  freedom 
by  directly  opposite  excesses. 
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^V^here,  in  a  system  of  united  states,  the  functions  of  national 
representatives  are  constantly  exercised  in  the  furtherance  of  illy 
digested  opinions  and  of  mere  private  interests ;  where  a  small 
majority,  without  indubitable  reasons,  attempt  to  dictate  to  a 
large  minority;  where  local  affairs  are  frequently  regulated  by 
general  authorities ;  where  even  an  accusation  of  murder  is  de- 
cided by  Federal  justices  without  regard  to  ordinary  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  in  defiance  of  an  immemorial  jurisdiction ;  where,  in 
short,  the  drift  of  events  is  toward  the  consolidation  of  power  in 
a  few  hands,  it  is  quite  immaterial  what  title  or  esteem  the  masses 
give  to  such  a  government,  inasmuch  as  it  gradually  moves  toward 
the  destruction  of  individual  liberty. 

The  main  cause  and  effect  of  this  are  the  same  in  all  countries, 
varying  with  time,  the  character  and  natural  opportunities  of 
nations,  together  with  the  greater  or  less  difficulties  afforded  by 
forms  of  government  for  smothering  resistance. 

That  democratic  institutions,  once  established  and  cemented  by 
popular  afiection,  allow  the  most  freedom  is  a  truth  well  attested 
by  historical  facts. 

Lovers  of  independence  have,  therefore,  long  devoted  their  best 
energies  to  the  creation  of  democracy  ;  in  the  present  and  future, 
their  solemn  task  is  to  improve,  extend  and  perpetuate  its  prin- 
ciples. 

But  let  them  beware  of  applauding  empty  forms  and  mock  he- 
roics, if  the  actors  upon  the  stage  are  disporting  as  tyrant  and 
slave ! 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  too  prone  to  dwell  upon 
their  achievements  and  their  pristine  grandeur;  they  are  fond  of 
laying  much  stress  upon  the  liberty  of  their  press,  their  speech, 
their  politics  and  religion,  serenely  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
they  Jive  in  a  period  of  dangerous  transition. 

That  the  press  is  now  chiefly  representative  of  selfish  interests, 
that  politics  is  a  wearisome  conflict  of  partisan  sophistries,  that 
the  purest  and  wisest  men  of  the  country  dread  the  turmoil  of 
public  life  and  surrender  their  prerogatives  to  inferior  persons, 
that  the  election  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  is  likely  to  be  decided,  not 
by  honest  voters,  but  by  the  potency  of  "  spoils  "  and  the  owners 
of  immense  fortunes,  may  consistently  be  a  matter  for  wonder 
whether  or  not  the  national  tides  have  set  toward  despotism. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  justice  of  this  arraignment,   it 
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still  may  be  fervently  hoped  that  the  future  progress  of  science, 
and  the  leisure  for  thought  which  conies  with  accumulated  wealth, 
will  ultimately  prove  a  divine  beneficence  for  all  mankind. 

We  know  that  the  social  caste  produced  by  the  possession  of 
large  fortunes  has  not  had  a  wholly  pernicious  influence  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  those  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Germany.  In  these  countries  the  aristocratic  classes  have  not 
been  devoid  of  splendid  virtues  as  well  as  of  ignoble  vices  ;  their 
broad  encouragement  of  art  and  science,  their  fashionable  patron- 
age of  letters  may  be  held,  perhaps  unwittingly,  to  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  republican  government,  and  of  a  generally  wider 
freedom. 

Men  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
endowment  of  scientists,  artists  and  philosophers  is  a  sacred  duty 
imposed  upon  them,  and  one  whose  performance  is  of  infinitely 
more  consequence  to  humanity  than  the  erection  of  monuments 
or  the  fostering  of  religions  and  eleemosynary  orders. 

The  poverty  and  martyrdom  of  Poe  and  Emerson  in  literature^ 
of  Fulton  and  Morse  in  invention,  of  West  and  Dore  in  art,  of  a 
host  of  the  regal  dead  and  living,  are  as  unnecessary  as  the  fact 
is  barbarous. 

Those  who  devote  themselves  to  science,  literature  and  art  must 
forego  the  usual  methods  of  bread-winning.  The  poet,  musician, 
painter,  sculptor,  philosopher,  or  scientist  must  generally  sacrifice 
the  social  prominence  which  is  directly  accorded  the  possessor  of 
wealth. 

Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  genius  is  often  weak  where  mediocrity 
is  strong  ;  but  it  is  solely  this  self-abnegation  by  which  the  wel- 
fare of  all  is  ever  forwarded. 

"  The  presence  of  a  body  of  well-instructed  men,  who  have  not 
to  labor  for  their  daily  bread,"  says  Charles  Darwin,  '^  is  impor- 
tant to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  overestimated,  as  all  high  intel- 
lectual work  is  carried  on  by  them,  and  on  such  work  material 
progress  of  all  kinds  mainly  depends,  not  to  mention  other  and 
higher  advantages." 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  great  lives  whose  labors  are 
either  fragmentary  or  altogether  defeated  because  of  bad  environ- 
ments, which  could  be  so  easily  mitigated  by  the  rich ;  when  we 
reflect  that  Christ  had  not  whereon  to  lay  his  head,  and  that  the 
fortunes  of  half  of  the  earth  have  since  been  held  in  His  name> 
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we  cannot  ignore  the  melancholy  consciousness  that  mankind 
painfully  mistake  the  identity  of  their  holiest  priests. 

The  treasures  of  knowledge  which  we  have  are  a  source  of  en- 
during pride,  but  of  the  incalculably  valuable  discoveries  which 
have  been  strangled  by  society  before  their  birth,  we  have  not 
even  a  gravestone  to  mark ! 

Clearly,  he  is  a  truer  benefactor  who  stands  as  the  sponsor  of 
an  Edison  or  Realf  than  he  who  endows  a  theological  college  or 
institution  for  the  propagation  of  idleness  and  beggary. 

When  we  remember  that  little  or  nothing  remains  of  vanished 
civilization  except  the  labors  and  names  of  their  thinkers,  how 
transparent  the  principle  just  enunciated  becomes ! 

While  the  aristocrat  of  Europe  has  uniformly  delighted  in  the 
promotion  of  individuality  in  certain  directions,  it  is  none  the  less 
evident  that  the  constitution  of  society  in  monarchies  has,  as  a 
rule,  been  rigidly  hostile  to  the  widest  and  most  complete  personal 
development. 

The  exceptional  virtues  of  a  given  class  in  monarchical  forms  of 
government  are  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  multitudi- 
nous evils  resultant  from  society  at  large ;  and  for  one  instance  of 
individual  preferment  that  comes  to  light,  a  hundred  equally 
meritorious  cases  probably  languish  unknown  in  the  darkness. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  some  fundamental  provision  which 
arbitrarily  separates  men  into  classes,  analogously  to  the  diver- 
gence of  the  species  and  functions  of  lower  animals. 

Edward  E.  Cothrax. 
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Go  hence,  my  friend,  you  never  shall  know  me — 

Ne'er  unveil  my  spirit's  Eternity. 

But  late  a  stranger  on  my  mother's  breast, 

Pray  teach  me  not  so  soon  life's  vulgar  jest. 

You  think  to  claim  and  hold  me  as  your  own, — 

You,  who  jog  your  brain  o'er  a  sphinx  in  stone  ? 

A  modi  St  traveler  with  human-kind, 

I  am  a  king  who  left  his  throne  behind — 

And  now,  because  my  soul  is  in  disguise, 

I  am  not  regal  in  your  worldly  eyes. 

Then  seek  not  too  familiarly  to  know, 

Ere  home  for  starry  palaces  I  go. 

Edward  E.  Cothran. 
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A  Manual  of  Catholic  Theology,  Based  on  Scheeben's  Dog- 
MATiK.  By  Joseph  Wilhelm,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  and  Thomas  B. 
ScANNELL,  B.D.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster.  Vol.  I — The  Sources  of  Theo- 
logical Knowledge;  God,  Creation  and  the  Supernatu- 
ral Order.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  & 
Co.;  New  York:  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Com- 
pany, 1890. 

For  quite  a  little  while  after  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Nep- 
tune the  honors  of  priority  were  given  to  the  Frenchman,  Urban 
Jean  Joseph  Leverrier ;  then  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the 
Englishman,  John  Couch  Adams,  was  a  little  earlier  than  Lever- 
rier in  writing  out,  though  not  earlier  in  printing,  his  conclusions 
as  to  just  where  the  new  planet  was  to  be  found. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  after  passing  through  the 
sympathetic,  anti-everlasting  hell-fire  craze,  in  opposition  to  ortho- 
dox Christianity,  and  settling  for  a  while  in  the  thought  that  the 
wicked,  as  I  then  understood  the  term,  were  annihilated  at  death, 
or  in  due  time  thereafter,  and  not  kept  roasting  in  literal  hell-fire 
forever,  and  after  passing,  later,  through  the  Strauss  and  Renan 
critical  hazes  and  mazes  of  doubt  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Script- 
ures, the  miraculous  birth  and  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  true  doc- 
trine of  redemption,  etc.,  agonizing  in  poverty,  after  voluntarily 
resigning  my  pulpit,  through  the  sentimental  and  other  interpreta- 
tions of  the  orthodox  creeds  and  their  Scriptures,  such  as  Prof. 
Briggs  and  Heber  Newton — later,  such  as  the  more  conservative  and 
more  radical  Unitarians  were  doing  then  and  are  doing  still — I  either 
unconsciously  fell  upon  or  discovered  the  expression  "  Rome  or 
Reason,"  and  have  always  supposed  that  I  was-  the  real  discoverer 
of  that  terse  expression,  indicating  that  the  future  belonged  to  one 
or  the  other. 

At  all  events,  it  seemed  to  fully  express  my  own  conviction 
after  years  of  the  closest  and  most  thorough  study ;  and,  of  course, 
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at  that  time,  my  conviction  was  that  it  never  again  would  be  Rome, 
but  pretty  certainly  would  be  Reason  as  opposed  to  Rome.  But 
even  then — that  is,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — it  was  perfectly  clear 
to  me  that  the  Reason,  or  the  rational  statement  of  a  new  religious 
belief,  such  as  might  take  the  place  of  Rome,  had  not  been  con- 
ceived or  uttered  by  mortal  man ;  that  it  certainly  was  not  Radi- 
cal Unitarianism,  just  then  trying  to  change  itself  out  of  Theodore 
Parkerism  or  Ralph  A\'aldo  Emersonism  into  Octavius  Frothing- 
hamism  and  Moncure  Conwayism,  mere  shadows  and  half-sneez- 
ings of  an  old  faith  that  once  moved  the  world — sneezings  since 
fallen  to  vapid  Literary  Recollections,  Biographies  of  Tom  Paine, 
etc.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  just  as  clearly  that  it  was  not  Swe- 
denborgianism,  nor  any  crack-brain  seanceism  called  Spiritualism  ; 
nor  any  milk-and-water  affair  called  Universalism,  as  I  have  seen 
later  that  it  is  not  that  latest  and  thinnest  and  dustiest  and  most 
godless  and  trivial  of  all  mockeries  of  faith,  called  Ethical  Culture ; 
nor,  again,  was  it  or  is  it  occult  Buddhism,  or  the  sickly  rehash  of 
all  these,  called  Christian  Science  in  our  times. 

It  was  after  many  years'  pursuit  of  studies  in  the  line  of  a 
rational  statement  of  a  truly  religious  belief  that  I  delivered  my 
early  sermons  on  the  "  Religion  of  the  Future,"  and  on  the 
"Science  of  Religion,"  as  far  back  as  1869-70-72,  and  finally  gave 
a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  "  Science  of  Religion,"  in  the 
hall  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1877 ;  and,  without  boasting  or  desiring  to  boast — in  fact,  being 
quite  conscious  that  the  day  may  come  when  I  shall  feel  like  doing 
almost  anything  rather  than  boast  of  it — I  am,  nevertheless,  well 
satisfied  that  those  lectures  and  the  cards  printed  in  connection 
with  them,  and  the  reports  of  them  in  the  newspapers,  had  more 
to  do  with  breaking  up  the  Frothingham  fiascos,  and  starting  the 
monist  people  and  the  Blavatsky  people  and,  later,  the  Christian 
Science  people  at  least  toward  sniffing  for  the  right  track  in  theory, 
if  not  in  practice,  than  any  other  known  influence;  and,  in  a 
word,  that  the  only  Reason,  or  rational  statement  of  religious 
belief,  such  as  may  hope  to  reconcile  the  past,  present  and  future, 
and  unite  the  world  again,  or  for  the  first  time,  in  a  pure  faith  in 
God  and  truth  and  trueness — in  case  it  is  not  to  be  Rome  after 
all — was  made  by  myself,  and  myself  alone,  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  years  ago;  that  Protestantism  in  every  phase  of  it, 
that  American  Churchism  in  every  phase  of  it,  Anglicanism  in 
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every  phase  of  it,  is  but  a  poor  rehash  of  one  or  another  feature 
of  Romanism  ;  and  that,  as  Archbishop  Ryan  said,  in  an  excellent 
sermon  in  his  cathedral  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
taking  all  the  sects  of  Protestantism  together,  there  is  not  one  of 
the  original  doctrines  of  Christianity  but  has  been  denied  by  one 
or  the  other  of  these  sects ;  in  a  word,  it  is  and  long  has  been 
clear  as  the  whitest  blue  of  hear  en  to  me  that  neither  orthodox 
Protestantism  nor  heterodox  Protestantism — not  to  speak  of  mod- 
ern pin-feather  Buddhism  and  the  Ethical  Culture,  summer-resort, 
dude-and-"  higher-things  "  and  apple-skin  philosophies — need  ever 
dream  of  taking  the  place  of  Romanism  as  the  religion  of  Christ 
or  as  substitutes  therefor.  That  is,  if  it  is  to  be  Rome  or  Reason, 
it  is  no  other  Reason  than  my  own  RATIONAL  statement  made 
years  ago,  as  indicated,  and  made,  as  I  then  believed,  under  the 
inspiration  of  heaven. 

In  the  midst  of  a  thousand  other  studies  this  question  has  still 
been  uppermost  in  my  mind,  not  only  in  years  past,  but  during 
the  two  years  since  I  founded  The  Globe.  At  times,  during 
these  last  two  years,  I  have  been  so  beautifully  convinced  of  the 
supreme  reasonableness,  as  well  as  of  the  supreme  beauty  of  the 
Christianity  of  Rome,  that  I  have  felt  inclined  to  l)urn  all  my  own 
conclusions,  and  take  my  position  gladly  in  any  humblest  place 
that  Rome  might,  perhaps,  be  willing  to  assign  me ;  still,  the  spirit 
of  perfect  truth  and  perfect  candor  I  have  tried  to  follow  has  led 
me  to  determine  to  publish  entire  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Globe 
my  "  Cosmotheism,  or  Religion  of  the  Future,"  as  conceived  and 
uttered  long  ago ;  meanwhile,  to  give  prominence  to  the  elaborate 
and  supremely  beautiful  system  of  Catholic  theology  as  expounded 
and  illustrated  in  the  volume  here  under  review. 

How  deeply  this  volume  has  impressed  me  may  be  gathered 
from  the  title  of  this  article ;  and  if  it  should  finally  be  decided 
that  I  was  not  the  originator  of  the  term  Romxe  or  Reason^  I  fancy 
I  shall  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Protestant  to  conceive 
and  utter  the  expression  Rome  and  Reason,  meaning  candidly  to 
admit  that  eventually  Rome  may  appear  to  us  all  as  alike  the 
most  perfect  human  incarnation  of  the  Supreme  Divine  Reason 
and  the  Supreme  Divine  Love— the  twin-redeeming  principles  and 
forces  of  all  life  and  death,  time  out  of  mind  in  the  past,  and  time 
out  of  mind  yet  to  come.  In  a  word,  the  future  belongs  to  Rome 
or  to  me.    It  does  not  belong  to  Robert  Ingersoll,  or  to  Heber  New- 
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toD)  or  John  Calvin,  or  John  Wesley,  or  Prof.  Briggs,  or  Waldo 
Emerson,  or  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  or  Henry  VIII,  or  Martin 
Luther,  or  to  any  extant  phase  of  Christian  Protestantism,  much 
less  to  Madame  Blavatsky,  Katie  King,  or  Felix  Adler,  or  John 
Sullivan  and  the  people  who  expect  to  save  mankind  by  physical 
culture ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  the  Rothschilds,  or  to  Jay  Gould,  or 
their  father,  his  Satanic  majesty. 

In  this  light  and  with  this  understanding,  I  want  to  deal  in  all 
fairness  with  the  book  before  me,  which  I  hold  as  the  ablest,  the 
clearest,  the  most  subtle  and  masterful  theological  book  that  has 
ever  met  my  eyes.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  able  that  only  scholars  and 
devout  men  and  women  will  dare  to  presume  to  read  it;  and  yet 
we  Protestants  think  that  every  raw  recruit  of  modern  unbelief  is 
capable  of  handling  and  annihilating  the  Bible,  though  it  is  the 
fruitful  and,  as  yet,  imperfectly  gathered  seed-field  and  soul  and 
star-center  of  all  the  wisdom  this  new  book  contains,  say  of  all 
real  wisdom  that  the  wide  world  contains. 

All  theology  begins  with  belief  in  some  sort  of  god  or  gods.  All 
orthodox  Christian  theology  begins  with  belief  in  what  is  known 
as  the  God  of  the  Bible ;  that  is,  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
sacred  books.  This  God  is  variously  called  the  Elohim,  Jehovah, 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  etc.,  in  the  Bible,  and  all  orthodox  Christian 
theology  unites,  with  varying  shades  of  definition,  in  holding 
that  the  God  of  the  Bible  exists  and  forever  has  existed  as  one 
uncreated,  eternal,  omniscent  spirit  or  spiritual  substance,  but  in 
and  under  and  through  the  threefold  personality  of  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost.  All  orthodox  Christian  theology  goes  further 
and  believes  that  the  Bible,  as  defined,  is  an  inspired  book ;  in 
some  sense  God's  own  word  through  inspired  human  souls ;  and 
that  this  conception  of  God  as  an  eternal  unity  existing  in  a  three- 
fold personality  is  God's  own  revelation  of  himself  to  mankind. 
On  these  points,  with  unimportant  variations  of  statement,  ortho- 
dox Catholics  and  Protestants  agree. 

Before  looking  into  the  book  under  review,  and  before  taking 
another  step  in  this  condensed  definition,  it  is  important  to  state 
that  concerning  the  basis  of  certitude  in  regard  to  the  beliefs  as 
stated,  and  all  other  Christian  doctrines,  Catholics  and  Protestants 
differ ;  Catholics  holding  that  as  in  ancient  times  the  concensus  of 
the  ordained  consecrated  hierarchy  of  the  Hebrew  priesthood  was 
necessary  first  to  understand  and  determine  what  so-called  sacred 
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literature  was  or  was  not  inspired,  second  to  interpret  or  give  the 
authoritative  and  true  meaning  of  the  inspired  Word,  so  in  Chris- 
tian times  the  concensus  of  the  consecrated  hierarchy  of  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood,  the  true  and  only  recognized  successors  of  the 
apostles  or  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus,  was  necessary,  first,  to 
determine  what  so-called  sacred  literature  of  early  Christendom 
was  or  was  not  inspired  ;  second,  to  give  the  true  authentic  inter- 
pretation of  the  inspired  Word ;  while  Protestants  hold  variously 
as  to  the  true  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and,  of  necessity,  that  each 
Christian  or  Christian  sect  may  define  the  true  meaning. 

Every  Christian  scholar  knows  that  the  immediate  disciples 
of  Jesus  did  not  make  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  we 
have  them  in  any  modern  version ;  and  every  Christian  scholar 
knows  that  said  disciples,  or  apostles,  as  they  were  afterward 
called,  did  not  determine,  or  attempt  to  determine,  how  much  of 
early  Christian  literature  was  or  was  not  inspired. 

In  a  word,  it  is  plain  as  noonday  that  the  Church  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers,  dually  represented  to-day  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  the  Greek  Church,  by  its  hierarchy,  duly  chosen,  or- 
dained and  consecrated,  did  make,  that  is,  did  compile  and  arrange, 
the  New  Testament  as  we  have  it ;  and  it  follows,  as  the  night  the 
day,  that  the  interpretation  of  this  New  Testament,  as  made  by 
the  councils  of  the  Church,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times> 
must  be  the  true  interpretation  for  all  faithful  Christian  souls. 
Protestantism  and  Anglicanism  (though  my  own  cradle  and  home 
of  faith),  not  to  speak  of  Ingersollism  and  the  modern  rot  akin  to 
it,  have  no  place  in  the  logic  or  true  philosophy  of  religious  his- 
tory. They  are  a  scab  on  the  face  of  religious  history,  a  disease 
of  various  intricacy,  to  be  cured,  eradicated,  and  the  subjects 
transfused  and  transfigured  afresh  with  Rome  or  Reason  ;  that  is, 
with  Rome  or  such  new  Rational  yet  inspired  statement  of  religi- 
ous faith  and  sight  as  shall  take  the  place  of  Rome  or,  maybe,  the 
third  supreme  revelation  of  God  to  man — a  statement  that  shall  be 
to  orthodox  Christianity  what  orthodox  Christianity  was  to  Judaism 
— its  fulfillment,  its  crown  of  glory  ;  and  the  only  reason  I  have  to 
hope  that  my  own  poor  word,  conceived  in  agony  and  cherished  in 
poverty  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  this  statement,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  I  believe  it  to  be  the  new  inspiration  and  revelation 
of  God  to  man — the  revelation,  if  you  please,  of  the  third  or  final 
personation  of  the  Eternal—  the  Holy  Spirit — the  Spirit  of  eternal 
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love,  the  child  of  eternal  wisdom,  the  outgrowth  of  the  eternal 
power  of  God.  Perhaps  it  may  yet  be  Rome  and  Reason,  plus  my 
own  word,  but  that  has  not  yet  been  given  me  to  see. 

In  what  other  respects  Catholic  theology,  Catholic  polity  and 
Catholic  practice  differ  from  orthodox  Christian  theology,  polity 
and  practice,  it  is  not  for  me  to  state  here.  I  have  simply  pointed 
out  the  Catholic  basis  of  certitude  to  show  why,  by  the  logic  of 
reason  and  history,  I  assent  thereto ;  and,  I  may  add  here,  I  am 
perfectly  clear  that  the  same  logic  of  reason  and  history  compels 
my  absolute  obedience  to  its  dicta,  unless  I,  as  Paul,  or  Christ 
himself,  have  a  word  direct  from  heaven ;  and  perhaps  said  logic 
may  compel  my  absolute  obedience  even  then.  And  if  so,  then 
with  infinitely  more  logic,  must  it  compel  your  absolute  obedience, 
my  friend,  and  yours  and  yours,  my  friends  and  foes,  everywhere 
over  the  face  of  this  round  world.  In  a  word,  I  have  not  fought 
this  battle  of  poverty  and  truth  these  last  thirty  years  for  myself 
alone,  but  for  every  man  and  woman  yet  astray  in  this  wide  world. 
"  These  are  not  all  my  pains,  mamma,"  said  my  own  dearest  and 
holiest  child,  as  his  star-like  violet  eyes  lost  their  earthly  light  to 
open  in  the  ineffable  glory  of  God. 

The  "  Manual  of  Catholic  Theology,"  that  has  led  up  to  this  ar- 
ticle, is  divided  into  eight  books.  Book  I  treats  of  The  Sources  of 
Theological  Knowledge ;  Book  II,  of  God  as  Unity  and  Trinity ; 
Book  III,  of  Creation  and  the  Supernatural  Order ;  Book  IV,  of  Sin 
and  its  consequences ;  Book  V,  of  restoration  by  means  of  The 
Divine  Incarnation ;  Book  VI,  of  the  Doctrine  of  Grace  and  the 
fruits  thereof;  Book  VII,  of  the  Church  and  its  Sacraments;  Book 
VIII,  of  the  Last  Things ;  The  Completion  of  The  Course  of  The 
Universe,  whereby  The  Universe  returns  to  God,  its  Final  Object  and 
End. 

These  books  are  to  be  contained  in  two  volumes,  of  which  only 
the  first  volume,  containing  the  first  three  books,  is  at  hand  at  this 
writing.  It  is  a  beautiful  volume,  and  in  its  way  the  master  utter- 
ance of  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  world  up  to  this  time.  If 
Robert  Ingersoll  would  master  it,  or  if  Heber  Newton  would  mas- 
ter it,  they  would  probably,  spite  of  a  thousand  disinclinations,  go 
on  their  knees  and  confess  what  untaught,  irreverent  fools  they 
long  had  been. 

As  it  would  be  unutterably  tedious  to  the  general  reader  to  pur- 
sue the  outline  of  this  volume  in  detail,  and  as  the  volume  itself 
14 
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must  be  read  and  studied  carefully  to  be  appreciated,  I  shall  only 
sketch  in  outline  its  teachings  on  the  points  mentioned,  and  show 
how  these  are  related  to  modem  science,  to  other  modern  theologi- 
cal thought  and  to  my  own  theological  or  Cosmotheistic  teaching. 

In  naming  the  sources  of  theological  knowledge,  this  Manual, 
first  of  all,  expounds  the  threefold  nature  of  Divine  Revelation. 
As  God  is  the  Light  in  which  we  know  all  truth,  all  theological 
knowledge  comes  from  an  unfolding  of  God  himself  to  the  human 
mind,  first,  through  the  Natural  Revelation,  or  the  revelations  of 
God  in  a  though  ordinary  human  nature  and  history,  including 
the  nature  and  history  of  man ;  second,  the  direct  revelation  of  the 
inspired  Word  ;  for  "  God  has  also  spoken  to  men  by  his  own  voice, 
both  directly  and  through  Prophets,  Apostles  and  Sacred  Writers ;" 
and  "  the  third  and  highest  degree  of  revelation  is  in  the  Beatific 
Vision  in  heaven,  where  God  withdraws  the  veil  entirely  and  man- 
ifests Himself  in  all  His  Glory." 

The  Manual,  beautifully,  freshly,  and  with  infinite  learning,  re- 
search and  thoroughness,  elaborates  and  explains  these  sources  of 
Theological  Knowledge;  saturates  its  explanations  with  choicest 
passages  of  Scripture,  well  chosen,  and  themselves  often  made 
newly  and  splendidly  luminous  by  the  new  work  they  are  here 
put  to.  But  the  Manual  does  not  attempt  to  give  any  explanation 
of  the  anthropomorphic  or  human  conditions,  moral,  physical, 
spiritual,  through  which  alone  Divine  revelations  have  ever  come  to 
mankind,  or  can  come  ;  nor  does  any  Protestant  system  of  theolog- 
ical and  philosophical  thought  attempt  to  do  this,  nor  has  any 
modern  rationalistic  statement  of  religious  belief,  excq)t  my  own 
statement,  attempted  to  do  this.  I  have  done  it — did  it  twenty 
years  ago — and  in  No.  VIII  of  The  Globe  will,  God  willing,  give 
that  statement  in  all  its  fullness. 

Here  I  want  to  give  full  credit  and  utterance  to  the  complete- 
ness and  beauty  of  this  *'  Catholic  Manual,"  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and 
if  it  did  not  go  further  and  with  greater  mastery  than  any  extant 
Protestant  or  infidel  book,  I  would  not  bother  with  it  at  all. 
Logically,  as  we  said,  these  sources  of  theological  knowledge,  and 
the  truths  revealed,  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  historical  traditions 
connected  therewith,  hence  by  inevitable  sequence  any  and  all 
human  knowledge,  with  its  flowering  into  perfect  faith,  can  only  be 
understood  through  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  which,  through  the 
Divine  Incarnation  and  the  Apostles,  has  been  made  the  depository 
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for  the  "  Transmission  of  Revelation."  In  a  word,  "  the  true  con- 
ditions of  a  faithful  progress  in  theology  are  (1)  a  firm  adhesion 
to  the  faith  ;  (2)  the  acceptance  of  the  progress  already  made  ;  (3) 
a  willing  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  (4)  prudence 
in  the  use  of  auxiliary  sciences  hostile  to  the  Church,  and  (5) 
exactness  and  thoroughness  of  method." 

Even  the  average  reader  will  see  that  if  these  conditions  of  a 
lucid  progress  in  theology  come  anywhere  near  the  truth,  the 
theological  deficiencies,  not  to  speak  of  the  theological  idiocies  of 
such  gentlemen  as  Colonel  Ingersoll  and  Heber  Newton  and  Prof. 
Briggs,  not  again  to  name  the  ascended  Madame  Blavatsky  or 
Octavius  Frothingham,  all  find  a  simple  explanation — viz.,  that  of 
disobedience  to  the  only  source  of  authority  that  could  have  kept 
these  brats  in  order  and  given  light  to  their  minds. 

As  to  myself?  Believe  me,  I  see  how  the  logic  of  the  case 
applies  to  me  also,  and  that  if  my  word  is  not  God's  new  word, 
alike  to  the  latest  Pope  and  to  Colonel  Ingersoll,  the  smallest  dog- 
hole  of  penitence  is  the  one  place  for  me. 

The  master-stroke  of  this  Manual,  if  not  of  all  modern  serious 
literature  to  date,  is  its  Book  II,  on  God  as  One  in  Substance  and 
Three  in  Personality. 

This  doctrine,  as  held  alike  by  the  Catholic  and  orthodox 
Protestant  churches,  has  long  been  the  butt  and  jibe  of  so-called 
rationalistic  criticism.  I,  myself,  have  flung  ridicule  against  it  at 
times,  and  I  confess  here  my  honest,  serious,  heart  and  soul  belief 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
failed  of  its  victory  over  the  modern  world,  lost  its  grasp  on  the 
world,  so  that  the  world  went  first  to  Mohammedanism,  then  to 
split-up  Protestantism  and  unbelief,  mainly  on  account  of  this 
theological  error  of  the  Trinity.  And  I  am  not  yet  sure  but  that  is 
to  be  the  final  verdict  of  the  Church  itself,  hence  or  thence,  the 
verdict  of  all  mankind.  But  that  shall  not  deter  me  from  giving 
full  utterance  and  reverence  to  the  doctrine  as  treated  in  this 
Manual. 

All  honest  and  capable  students  of  the  Bible  know  that  its 
definitions  of  God  embody  the  sublimest  conceptions  and  utter- 
ances that  have  ever  been  given  to  inspired  or  uninspired  human 
souls  or  human  tongues.  Only  dishonest  and  depraved  carpers  at 
the  truth  and  denyers  of  the  truth  attempt  to  belittle  or  glide  over 
these  sublime  conceptions,  or  to  give  to  them  a  meaning  that 
belittles  God  and  the  Bible  in  human  eyes. 
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All  honest  and  capable  students  of  the  Bible  know  just  as  well 
that  its  basic  and  predominating  conception  and  definition  of  God 
is  that  of  One  God.  I  am  not  here  to  elaborate  my  own  definition 
of  this  Scriptural  conception.  I  am  here  rather  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  Manual  of  Catholic  Theology  is  utterly,  beautifully 
and  fully  loyal  to  this  Scriptural  definition.  There  is  no  hiding, 
shielding  or  veiling  the  supreme  Scriptural  definitions  of  the 
Eternal  Divine  Unity  in  order  to  ease  or  pave  the  way  to  the  more 
modern  conception  of  the  Divine  Tri-Personality. 

On  the  contrary,  while  admitting  that  "  Holy  Scripture  tells  ua 
that  the  vision  of  God,  as  He  is,  is  promised  as  the  reward  of  the 
sons  of  God  in  heaven  (1  John  3:2),  and  describes  our  present 
knowledge  as  seeing  through  a  glass  in  a  dark  manner"  (say, 
dimly  or  by  shadow  or  enigma  (1  Cor.  13 :  12),  it  gives  full  force 
to  the  statement  "  for  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made  "  (Rom.  1 :  20)  ;  quotes  and  dwells  upon  Paul's  sublime 
words,  that  "  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  be  "  (Acts  17 :  28) ; 
that  "  of  Him  and  by  Him  and  in  Him  are  all  things  "  (Rom. 
11:  36);  "Who  is  above  all  and  through  all  and  in  us  all" 
(Eph.  4:6);  the  absolute  Source  of  all  Being,  Light,  Beauty,  Truth 
and  Love. 

In  a  word,  this  conception  or  docrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  with 
all  the  attendant  attributes  of  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection,  of  self- 
existent  immortal  duration,  of  omnipotent  power,  is  stated  with 
all  possible  amplitude  and  fullness,  alike  in  the  spirit  and  the 
language  of  Scripture. 

In  this  conception  and  definition  of  God  the  Catholic  is  one  with 
all  orthodox  Protestants,  one  with  all  devout  Unitarians,  and  one 
with  me  also.  It  is  in  defining  the  unfolding  of  this  Divine  Unity, 
within  itself,  in  universal  nature,  in  man  and  in  human  history, 
that  the  diff'erences  begin.  Is  the  God  as  here  defined  a  pure 
spirit  ?  Do  we  know,  or  can  we  dream,  what  pure  spirit  is  or 
might  be?  Is  the  God  here  defined  personal  in  any  sense  that 
the  soul  of  man  can  comprehend,  assert  or  define,  or  even  believe 
in  ?  Has  the  God  here  defined  an  existence  separate  from  the 
universe?  Did  this  God  exist  before  the  universe?  Does  the 
God  here  defined  exist  to-day  above  and  beyond  the  universe  or 
In  It  and  through  it?  Was  the  primal  relation  of  the  unfolding  of 
this  God  within  Plimself  or  Itself  an  act  of  conscious  evolution  ol 
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the  Divine  Unity  into  conscious  tri-personality ;  or  was  there  an 
eternal  tri-personality,  eternally  three  persons  in  the  one,  eternal 
Divine  substance  or  spirit?  And  was  the  primal  act  of  the 
unfolding  of  this  Divine  Unity  in  the  so-called  material  universe 
an  act  of  pure  creation  of  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  by  pure  act 
of  Will  out  of  non-existence  ?  Or  was  it  an  act,  an  eternal  series 
of  acts  of  evolution  out  of  the  pure  and  alone  God-Spirit  into  some 
form  of  the  material  universe?  Or  was  the  universe  forever 
existent  in  some  sense  as  the  one  eternal  embodiment  of  the 
Divine  Unity,  this  Di\'ine  Unity  forever  manifesting  Himself  or 
Itself  through  the  infinite  universe,  in  ever-varying  forms  of  evolu- 
tion or  manifestation  of  power,  light,  wisdom,  love,  ever  incarnate 
in  the  universe,  ever  becoming  incarnate  in  new  worlds,  atoms, 
Sons  of  God,  holy  spirits,  men,  angels,  angelic  men  and  women 
made  into  angels,  worlds  without  end  ? 

In  answer  to  all  these  points,  which  are  appealing  and  reappeal- 
ing  to  modern  thought,  this  Manual  of  Catholic  Theology,  un- 
daunted by  ancient  pantheism  or  modern  scientific  rationalism 
so  called,  broadly,  squarely,  clearly,  without  hedging  or  flinching 
or  evading  one  jot  or  tittle  or  shadow,  takes  the  old  orthodox 
stand,  that  from  eternity  this  one  God  was  the  sole,  eternal  sub- 
stance ;  that  the  unfolding  within  Himself  was  an  unfolding,  say 
in  time,  to  human  vision ;  not  in  consciousness ;  that  the  Divine 
Being  exists  above  and  superior  to  the  universe ;  that  Its  unfolding 
in  the  universe  was  by  pure  act  of  creation,  out  of  nothing,  of  a 
substance  other  than  its  own,  and  in  due  time,  the  creation  of  the 
various  forms,  species  and  kinds  of  life  found  everywhere  through- 
out the  universe,  which,  under  Divine  laws,  only  very  imperfectly 
understood,  is  everywhere  sustained  and  governed  by  His  immor- 
tal will  and  power  to  this  day,  and  for  all  eternity.  In  like  man- 
ner the  orthodox  view  of  evil  is  upheld :  it  is  permitted  by  the 
Divine  will,  overruled  by  the  Divine  wisdom,  cured  alone  by  the 
Divine  grace  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church,  blessed  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  a 
word,  it  is  a  complete,  logical,  perfect,  general  system  of  theology 
and  of  religious  teaching  without  a  flaw  or  a  break  in  the  chain 
of  sequence  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  I  may  add  that  it  is  the 
only  perfect  system  of  theology  extant  in  the  books  of  the  world 
at  this  hour. 

Modern  science  and  modern  thought  hoot  at  the  idea  of  a  Per- 
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sonal  God  adequate  to  the  work  here  described ;  modern  science 
and  modern  thought  Uugh  at  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse out  of  nothing,  by  such  a  God ;  make  sport  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  ridicule  the  conception  that  the  Bible  was  given 
by  special  inspiration  of  God ;  shrug  their  shoulders  at  the  idea 
that  only  through  Bible  truth,  through  Christ  and  his  Church,  can 
man  be  saved  from  sin  and  darkness,  and  crack  all  sorts  of  jokes 
over  the  orthodox  pit  of  hell  fire.  It  was  when,  in  my  early  Pres- 
byterian ministry,  I  found  myself  the  receptacle  of  all  this  modern 
questioning,  and  not  having  the  logical  basis  of  Catholic  certitude — 
having  only  the  Protestant  contradictory  basis  of  everlasting  un- 
certitude — that  is,  a  Bible  that  anybody  might  interpret — that  I 
conceived  the  system  of  thought  to  appear  in  the  next  Globe,  and 
which,  I  think  may  yet  reconcile  not  only  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
but  all  men  and  women  seeking  the  light  wherever  the  sun  of 
heaven  still  shines. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  read  "The  Fuss  about 
Bruno,"  in  the  first  number  of  The  Globe,  that  in  contradistinction 
alike  to  Catholic  belief  and  modern  skepticism  my  doctrine 
asserted  "  the  Unity,  Eternity,  Infinity  and  Divinity  of  the  Uni- 
verse— God  in  It  and  It  in  God  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
worlds  without  end."  I  do  not  intend  to  enlarge  upon  this  here ; 
in  fact,  I  quote  it  only  to  say  that  the  use  made  by  this  Catholic 
Manual  of  the  passage,  Rom.  11 :  36,  "  Of  Him  and  by  Him  and 
in  Him  are  all  things,"  or  as  I  would  render  it,  though  I  make  it 
stronger  against  myself — "  From  Him  and  through  Him  and  to 
Him  are  all  things  " — that  this  passage,  as  here  used,  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  brought  a  touch  of  questioning  in  my  mind  regard- 
ing the  first  article  of  my  creed  from  the  day  it  was  published 
until  now. 

Of  course  I  had  often  read  Rom.  11 :  30,  and  had  just  as  often 
interpreted  it  in  accordance  with  my  own  pantheistic  conception 
of  the  universe,  that  "  Of  Him  and  by  Him  and  in  Him  are  all 
things,"  in  the  pure  way  of  evolution  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  and 
through  the  eternal  universe.  What  this  Catholic  quotation  has 
done  for  me  is  to  put  the  passage  in  its  strongest  Catholic  light ; 
and  perhaps  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself  has  said  to  me :  "  This  is 
the  true  light,  however  you  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  see  and 
understand  all  its  ineffable  mystery  here  and  now."  This  much 
credit  I  deem  it  just  to  give  to  this  Catholic  Manual  here  and  now> 
whatever  may  be  my  own  final  thought  in  the  case. 
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It  is  the  only  New  Testament  passage  that  I  know  of  which 
seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  God  independent  of  and  anterior 
to  some  form  of  the  physical  universe.  The  account  of  thp  crea- 
tion, of  course,  I  interpret  as  evolution  or  formation,  not  creation 
in  the  old  sense ;  and  while  I  did  not  pretend  originally  to  form 
my  system  of  belief  out  of  the  Bible,  that  is,  out  of  the  Bible 
alone,  I  have  always  had  such  reverence  for  its  teachings  that? 
did  any  point  in  my  own  belief  conflict  with  the  true  meaning  of 
the  sacred  writer,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  quit  my  own  and  take 
his  view  of  the  case ;  at  present  this  one  passage  holds  my  mind 
in  doubt  as  to  the  value  or  worthlessness  of  my  own  best  work 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

If  you  say  here,  were  I  a  prophet  or  a  Christ  I  should  have  no 
doubt,  my  reply  is,  that  were  you  anything  but  a  conceited  fool 
you  would  know  better  than  that.  True  Christs  and  prophets 
have  always  had  doubts ;  and  so  we  will  leave  the  matter  for  the 
present.  Only  I  will  add  here,  that  of  all  contemptible  specimens 
of  decent  men  and  women,  I  know  of  none  quite  so  contemptible 
as  the  average  Protestant  "  liberal,"  escaped  from  orthodoxy,  men 
or  women,  who,  without  theological  training  or  spiritual  consecra- 
tion, and  who,  while  they  hold  to  their  ducats  like  mad,  and  daily 
stab  Christ  in  the  back  and  run  away  like  the  truant  knaves  and 
cowards  they  are,  still  profess  to  have  reached  a  state  of  perfection, 
and  to  know  more  theology  than  all  the  bishops  of  Christendom. 
God  pity  these  poor  ignorant  souls. 

There  are  truths  in  Protestantism  as  well  as  in  Catholicism,  and 
there  are  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  saints ;  but  I  hold,  and 
long  have  held,  the  Catholic  view  of  all  this :  that  the  grace  of 
God  inheres  in  the  gospel — say  in  fragments  and  lopped  branches 
of  the  gospel — long  after  these  have  been  severed,  through  ignor- 
ance or  violence,  from  the  main  body  of  the  vine ;  the  true  solu- 
tion, however,  to  be  found  only  in  a  regrafting  or,  in  my  own 
sense,  the  replanting  of  a  new  vine;  or,  say,  a  rare,  wind-swept 
seed  of  the  old  vine,  in  the  same  old  soil  of  martyrdom  and 
death. 

This  article  has  grown  to  undue  length.  I  had  intended  to  quote 
much  more  fully  from  this  new  Catholic  Manual,  giving  in  its 
own  words  all  the  salient  points  of  Catholic  doctrine  advocated, 
but  that  would  be  to  quote  nearly  the  whole  volume,  for  it  is  as 
compact  as  it  is  lucid  and  elaborate. 
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I  shall  content  myself  by  quoting  in  full — pages  172, 173, 174 — 
"  Sec.  59.  The  Doctrine  concerning  God  as  defined  by  the  Church,  68- 
pecially  in  the  Vatican  Council,^''  with  accompanying  anathemas, 
showing  thus  at  once  precisely  the  relation  of  Catholic  doctrine 
to  modern  rationalism  and  to  my  own  belief: 

"  Just  as  the  New  Testament  takes  over  from  the  Old  Testament 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  Divine  Essence  and  Nature,  and  only 
occasionally  insists  upon  this  doctrine,  so  has  the  Church  from 
her  very  infancy  looked  upon  it  as  sufficiently  proposed  and  as 
universally  admitted.  Hence  it  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
portance and  the  fecundity  of  the  dogma  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  Nature,  it  is  the  subject  of  so  few  definitions.  It  was  only  in 
our  own  day,  when  the  most  grievous  errors  concerning  God  had 
spread  even  among  Christians,  that  the  Church  at  length  issued  a 
formal  definition  in  the  Vatican  Council  (Sess.  Ill,  Chap.  I). 
The  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Roman  Church  believeth  and  con- 
fesseth  that  there  is  one  true  and  living  God,  the  Creator  and 
Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  Almighty,  Eternal,  Immense,  Incom- 
prehensible, Infinite  in  intellect  and  will  and  in  all  perfection ; 
Who,  being  one,  individual,  altogether  simple  and  unchangeable 
substance,  must  be  asserted  to  be  really  and  essentially  distinct 
from  the  world,  most  happy  in  Himself  and  of  Himself,  and  in- 
effably exalted  above  everything  that  exists  or  can  be  conceived. 

"  This  one  true  God,  of  His  own  goodness  and  of  His  almighty 
power — not  to  increase  His  happiness,  not  to  acquire  but  rather 
to  manifest  His  perfection  by  means  of  the  good  things  which  He 
bestoweth  upon  creatures — most  freely  in  the  very  beginning  of 
time  made  out  nothing  both  kinds  of  creatures,  to  wit :  angehc 
and  mundane,  and  afterwards  human  nature,  participating  of 
both,  because  composed  of  spirit  and  body. 

"  But  God,  Who  reacheth  from  end  to  end  mightily,  and  or- 
dereth  all  things  sweetly  (Wisd.  8:  1),  protecteth  and  ruleth 
by  His  providence  all  the  things  that  He  hath  made.  For  all 
things  are  naked  and  open  to  His  eyes  (Heb.  4  :  13),  even  those 
things  which  will  come  to  pass  by  the  free  agency  of  creatures." 

"  The  corresponding  canons  are  the  following : 

"  (1)  If  anyone  shall  deny  the  one  true  God,  the  Creator  and 
Lord  of  things  visible  and  invisible,  let  him  be  anathema. 

"  (2)  If  anyone  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  say  that  besides  mat- 
ter nothing  does  exist,  let  him  be  anathema. 
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"  (3)  If  anyone  shall  say  that  the  substance  or  essence  of  God 
and  of  all  things  is  one  and  the  same,  let  him  be  anathema. 

"  (4)  If  anyone  shall  say  that  finite  things,  whether  spiritual 
or  corporeal,  or  at  least  spiritual  things,  have  emanated  from  the 
Divine  Substance; 

"  Or  that  the  Divine  Essence  by  the  manifestation  or  evolution 
of  Itself  becometh  all  things ; 

"Or,  finally,  that  God  is  the  universal  or  indefinite  Being 
which  by  self-determination  doth  constitute  the  universe  of 
things  distinguished  into  genera,  species  and  individuals,  let  him 
be  anathema. 

"  (5)  If  anyone  shall  not  confess  that  the  world  and  all  things 
contained  therein,  both  spiritual  and  material,  have  been,  as  to 
their  entire  substance,  produced  out  of  nothing  by  God ; 

"  Or  shall  say  that  God  created  not  by  will  free  from  all  neces- 
sity, but  necessarily,  just  as  He  necessarily  loveth  Himself; 

"  Or  shall  deny  that  the  world  was  made  for  the  glory  of  God, 
let  him  be  anathema." 

Notwithstanding  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  this  latest  theo- 
logical dogma  of  Catholicism  as  a  thing  unnecessary  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  etc.,  it  really  was  the  one  word  for  the  true 
Church  of  God  to  utter  in  this  century — ^that  is,  this  or  my  own 
word. 

Through  Goethe  and  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  then  through 
Strauss  and  Renan,  John  Mill,  Darwin  and  Spencer,  the  mod- 
ern world  had  largely  drifted  out  of  faith  in  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  first,  into  a  sentimental  pantheistic  tendency — second,  into 
sheer  atheism.  The  Catholic  faith,  as  just  quoted,  meets  all  these 
phases  of  unbelief,  and  meets  likewise  the  first  utterances  of  my 
own  new  belief;  and  as  sentimentalism,  unbelief  and  atheism, 
and  all  mere  north,  northeast  quasi-beliefs  have  no  abiding 
place  in  this  fixed  universe,  the  real  struggle,  as  I  have  long 
seen  and  asserted,  was  and  would  be  between  Rome  in  her  final 
and  full  theology,  as  here  stated — and  my  own  single-handed 
word,  also  of  the  Eternal,  as  I  understand. 

In  this  second  book,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  God,  as  just  stated, 
is  elaborated  until  the  Scriptural  authority  for  it  and  the  divine 
reasonableness  of  it  seem  almost  beyond  human  refutation.  In 
like  manner  and  fullness,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
three  distinct  divine  persons,  eternally  existing  in  this  one  divine 
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substance,  is  stated  and  proofs  given,  but  that,  as  less  familiar  to 
even  the  best  minds  of  modern  times,  and  as  farther  removed  from 
comprehension  just  now,  I  will  not  quote.  Firsts  the  dogma  as 
held  is  stated,  then  the  Trinity  in  Scripture  is  traced ;  then  the 
Trinity  in  tradition,  through  which,  with  infinite  learning,  pains, 
minuteness  [and  fairness,  the  doctrines  of  the  early  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  on  the  Trinity  are  compared ;  their  varied  evo- 
lution in  and  through  previous  characteristic  comparative  training 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  and  Eastern  Alexandrian  types  of 
thought  and  peoples ;  and  Book  III  closes  this  volume,  with  sec- 
tion after  section  of  the  most  searching,  lucid,  calm,  elaborate, 
clear,  full  and  beautiful  unfolding  of  creation  and  human  history 
as  related  to  and  molded  by  the  "  Supernatural  Order,"  or  as  Car- 
lyle  long  ago  put  it,  the  natural-supernatural  in  all  the  material 
and  mental  and  spiritual  afiairs  of  man  and  the  universe,  until  a 
really  devout,  if  uncatholic,  mind  is  unable  to  resist  the  prayer, 
"  I  believe,  help  Thou  mine  unbelief." 

Throughout  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  it  is  repeatedly 
stated  that  "  the  distinction  between  the  Divine  Persons  is  essen- 
tially and  exclusively  founded  upon  their  relations  of  origin." 

Now,  the  term  origin  implies  a  beginning,  but  if  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be  true  at  all,  the  persons  in  the  Divine 
Trinity  are  as  eternal  (without  beginning)  as  the  one  Divine  sub- 
stance. Therefore,  could  I  accept  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  at  all,  I  should  be  obliged  to  change  this  repeated  state- 
ment somewhat  as  follows : 

The  distinction  between  the  Divine  Persons  is  essentially  and 
exclusively  founded  upon  their  distinctive  or  predominating  work 
or  vocation  in  the  economy,  evolution,  etc.,  of  the  material  and  spir- 
itual universe. 

And  again,  I  say,  it  is  either  Rome  and  Reason,  as  here  stated, 
and  to  be  still  further  stated  in  Volume  II,  or  it  is  my  own  word, 
to  which  modern  Protestantism,  liberalism,  infidelity,  atheism  and 
the  wide  world  must  bow,  and  there  is  no  half-way  house  for  a 
single  human  soul.  W.  H.  Thorne. 

July  30, 1891. 
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"  What  are  you  reading  ?  "  says  Sixteen  to  Ten  at  the  library 
counter.  "  Oh,  a  fairy  story.  I  used  to  like  them  when  I  was  a 
little  girl."  Ten  feels,  like  David  Copperfield,  "  very  young,"  and 
resolves  to  grow  up  as  fast  as  possible  and  read  novels.  Sixty, 
standing  by,  quotes  to  himself  the  words  of  Karl  Blind,  "  A 
splendid  fable  of  gods  ends  as  an  Ashpitel,  a  Cinderella,  who 
drearily  sits  at  the  hearth,  shelling  peas,  despised  and  ill-used  by 
her  sisters,  the  new  religions,  until  one  day  the  inquirer  comesj 
who,  from  the  delicate  slipper,  recognizes  the  sublime  beauty,  and 
who  raises  the  soiled  tale  once  more  from  dust  and  dirt  to  its  high 
poetical  rank,  to  its  philosophical  significance." 

What  does  he  mean  ?  Are  fairy  tales  of  use,  except  to  amuse 
children?  Why  did  Professor  Bolton  spend  years  in  collecting 
counting-out  rhymes,  like  "Onery,  twoery,  ickery  Ann,"  from 
various  languages,  and  then  publish  them  in  a  large  book  ?  Why 
has  Mr.  Newell,  of  Cambridge,  printed  another  book,  just  as  large, 
of  the  games  that  American  children  play  whenever  two  or  three 
of  them  are  together  ?  Why  is  a  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore 
published  in  this  country,  with  contributions  on  children's  rhymes 
and  superstitions,  Indian  tales,  folk-lore  of  Pennsylvania  Germans, 
Southern  States,  or  New  England?  Why  are  there  folk-lore 
journals  in  almost  everj^  country  in  Europe,  and  why  does  the 
English  one  divide  fairy  tales  into  classes  and  tabulate  them  every 
month  ?  It  is  no  childish  pastime  that  keeps  learned  professors 
and  authors  at  work  year  after  year.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  why 
they  give  themselves  up  to  such  pursuits  I  should  only  repeat 
what  others  have  said  many  times.  It  is  better  for  me  to  show 
you  how  you  can  work  up  the  subject  yourselves. 

You  know,  of  course,  all  the  common  stories,  such  as  Hawthorne 
has  retold  in  his  Wonder  Book  and  its  sequel.  You  are  well 
acquainted,  too,  with  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  and  Miss  Mulock's 
Fairy  Book ;  or,  better  still,  the  fat,  black-covered  book  with  the 
old-fashioned  pictures  of  Cinderella  and  her  sisters,  Beauty  and  the 
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Beast,  and  the  rest.  Where  did  the  stories  come  from  ?  WTiere 
did  Hawthorne  find  his,  and  did  Grimm  write  the  tales  that  were 
afterward  translated  into  English  ? 

The  Greek  myths  are  common  property.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Hawthorne  took  them  from  some  old  classical  dictionary 
that  he  had  used  in  his  college  course,  or  from  Ovid.  The  Grimm 
brothers  collected  their  stories  from  German  peasants.  It  was  not 
easy  to  induce  them  to  tell  what  they  knew  to  strangers,  but  by 
great  patience  and  years  of  hard  work  the  brothers  succeeded  in 
finding  not  only  what  we  call  their  Fairy  Tales,  but  enough  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  German  people  to  fill  the  three  great  volumes  of  their 
Teutonic  Mythology.  The  stories  like  Cinderella,  Fortunio, 
Graciosa  and  Percinet — almost  all,  in  fact,  in  the  fat  black  book — 
are  translated  (often  pretty  poorly)  from  the  French  Cabinet  des 
F^es,  a  collection  which  includes,  in  its  forty-one  large  volumes, 
not  only  these  stories,  but  French  translations  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  and  many  no  less  celebrated  tales.  You  wiU  find  Perrault's 
eight  in  a  reprint  of  the  original  edition  of  1697,  published  with 
notes  by  Andrew  Lang  two  or  three  years  ago.  These  eight  are 
The  Sleeping  Beauty,  Red  Riding  Hood,  Blue  Beard,  Puss  in 
Boots,  Diamonds  and  Toads,  Cinderella,  Riquet  with  the  Tuft,  and 
Hop-o'-my-Thumb,  in  French  new  enough  for  you  to  read  easily. 
Lang's  introduction  gives  three  theories  of  the  origin  and  migration 
of  folk-tales,  and  his  notes  contain  comparisons  between  those  of 
diff*erent  countries.  There  used  to  be,  long  ago,  a  little  blue-covered 
book.  The  Fairy  Cabinet,  which  had  some  of  the  less  familiar 
ones,  The  Blue  Bird,  Finetta  Cindretta,  and  others,  all  bearing 
marks  of  their  French  origin.  As  Emerson  says  of  modern  novels, 
"  Great  is  the  poverty  of  their  inventions.  She  was  beautiful^  and 
he  feU  in  love;^^  but  there  is  a  charm  even  now  in  the  fairies  and 
enchantments,  the  gold  and  jewels,  the  distressed  princesses  and 
the  helpful  princes  who  always  appear  just  at  the  right  time. 

You  know  a  good  stock  of  wonder-tales  to  begin  with.  Then 
try  a  little  book  written  in  a  most  attractive  style,  Fairy  Tales, 
their  Origin  and  Meaning,  by  John  Thackray  Bunce,  who  explains 
the  connection  between  the  tales  of  difi'erent  countries.  You  read 
references  in  this  to  the  legend  of  Cinderella  in  the  Greek  poets, 
to  Ogier  the  Dane,  and  the  story  of  the  Land  East  of  the  Sun  and 
West  of  the  Moon.    Where  are  you  to  find  these  tales  ? 

It  is  twenty  years  or  so  since  William  Morris  (who  has  since 
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become  known  as  an  English  Socialist  and  a  designer  and  manu- 
facturer of  wall-papers  and  chintzes)  published  his  Earthly  Para- 
dise. His  poem  of  Jason,  telling  the  myth  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
had  been  issued  a  year  or  two  before,  and  had  found  enthusiastic 
readers,  but  the  younger  generation,  which  has  grown  up  since 
1870,  hears  little  of  him.  There  is  no  better  summer  reading  than 
the  three  volumes  of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  from  the  prologue, 
which  tells  the  story  as  simply  and  in  as  Chaucer-like  English  as 
these  modern  days  will  allow,  of  a  broken  band  of  wanderers  from 
a  northern  country,  who  come,  while  on  an  unsuccessful  search  for 
Paradise,  to  a  southern  city,  where  they  are  kindly  welcomed  and 
invited  to  stay.  They  meet  twice  a  month  for  a  solemn  feast, 
when  one  of  the  elders  of  the  city  tells  a  Greek,  and  one  of  the 
wanderers  a  Northern  tale,  until  the  circle  of  the  year  is  ended. 

I  well  remember  with  what  pleasure  I  read  the  backs  of  the 
books  in  William  Morris'  London  salesroom  years  ago.  It  was  in 
a  quiet,  old  house  in  Bloomsbury,  not  furnished  like  a  shop,  but 
like  a  library,  just  such  a  place  as  dealers  in  furniture  or  etchings 
have  imitated  in  old-fashioned  New  York  or  Boston  houses  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  roar  of  London  streets  was  almost  unheard 
in  the  sleepy  square,  and  the  old  French  romances  and  tales  of  the 
North  in  the  book-cases  seemed  to  say,  "  Come,  read  us," 

"  And  dream  of  London,  small  and  white  and  clean, 
The  clear  Thames  bordered  by  its  gardens  green." 

Of  the  twenty -four  tales  in  the  three  volumes,  the  best  are  The 
Man  Born  to  be  King,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  Alcestis,  and  Ogier  the 
Dane,  in  the  first ;  The  Death  of  Paris,  The  Land  East  of  the  Sun 
and  West  of  the  Moon,  and  Gudrun,  in  the  second ;  The  Fostering 
of  Aslaug  and  The  Hill  of  Venus,  in  the  third.  Rhodope,  in  the 
first,  is  the  Greek  Cinderella  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  Everybody 
loves  a  story,  and  these  stories  are  told  with  such  melody  of  verse 
and  beauty  of  diction  that  they  hold  the  reader  captive.  The  tale 
which  rises  to  the  highest  pitch  of  feeling  is  Alcestis,  the  legend 
which  never  grows  old,  and  which  Euripides  and  Browning  have 
put  into  poetry.  It  is  an  interesting  study  to  contrast  the  treat- 
ment which  the  two  English  poets  have  given  to  the  same  story. 
Browning  following  Euripides  in  making  Alcestis  bid  farewell  to 
her  husband  and  children  in  a  long,  mournful  speech,  while 
Admetus,  knowing  that  she  gives  her  life  for  his,  accepts  the 
sacrifice  without  a  word. 
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"Somehow  childlike,  like  his  children,  like 
Childishness  the  world  over.     What  was  new 
In  this  announcement  that  his  wife  must  die? 
What  particle  of  pain  beyond  the  pact 
He  made,  with  eyes  wide  open,  long  ago- 
Made,  and  was,  if  not  glad,  content  to  make  ?  " 

In  Morris'  Alcestis,  Herakles  does  not  come  to  rescue  the  queen 
from  death.    She  hears  the  decree  of  the  gods  while  watching  her 
dying  husband,  and  without  even  telling  him  of  her  purpose,  gives 
herself  up  at  once  in  his  place,  saying : 
"  Now  alone 

Through  the  tliick  darkness  must  my  soul  make  moan, 

For  I  must  die  ;  how  can  I  live  to  bear 

An  empty  heart  about,  the  nurse  of  fear  ? 

How  can  I  live  to  die  some  other  tide. 

And,  dying,  hear  my  loveless  name  outcried 

Al)Out  the  portals  of  that  weary  land 

Whereby  my  shadowy  feet  should  come  to  stand  ?  " 

Then  she  lays  herself  down  to  die,  and  when  she  is  found  the  next 
morning,  a  smile  of  happiness  is  on  her  face. 
"  But  Time,  who  slays  so  many  a  memory, 

Brought  hers  to  light,  the  short-lived  loving  Queen ; 

And  her  fair  soul,  as  scent  of  flowere  unseen. 

Sweetened  the  turmoil  of  long  centuries." 

Morris'  Ogier  the  Dane  leads  you  to  the  Charlemagne  legends, 
which  have  been  re-written  in  two  entertaining  books,  Bulfinch's 
Legends  of  Charlemagne  and  Baldwin's  Story  of  Roland ;  and  his 
tales  of  Gudrun  and  Aslaug  open  the  whole  field  of  Northern  my- 
thology, with  its  huge  figures  of  gods  and  giants,  full  of  rough  jest 
and  stalwart  life,  like  the  men  in  whose  minds  their  images  came 
into  being.  If  you  wish  to  compare  Morris'  version  with  the 
Icelandic  original  of  Gudrun,  you  will  find  a  translation  of  the 
Laxdaela  Saga,  from  which  it  is  taken,  in  the  supplementary  chap- 
ters to  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities.  The  simple,  unadorned  tale 
of  The  Land  East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon  is  in  Asbjorn- 
sen's  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales.  Wagner  and  McDowall's  Asgard  and 
the  Gods  gives  you  a  good  idea  of  Northern  myths,  but  the  forms 
which  some  of  them  have  taken  in  modern  times  are  nowhere 
better  shown  than  in  the  three  volumes  of  Thorpe's  Northern  My- 
thology, a  book  published  some  forty  years  ago  and  not  easy  to 
find.  Go  from  that,  if  you  can  get  it,  to  Morris'  Tale  of  the  Volsungs 
and  Nibelungs,  in  verse,  or  a  smaller  book,  published  within  a 
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year  or  two,  a  prose  version  of  the  Volsunga  Saga  in  the  Camelot 
series.  Then  through  the  different  forms  of  the  Nibelung  story, 
told  in  Cox's  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  Wagner 
and  McDowall's  Epics  and  Romances  of  the  same  period,  you  come 
to  Wagner's  operas,  four  directly  derived  from  the  Nibelung  Lay 
in  its  Icelandic  or  German  version,  the  other  three,  Lohengrin, 
Tannhiiuser  and  Parsifal,  from  German  middle-age  legends.  Parsifal 
brings  you  to  the  Holy  Grail  and  the  King  Arthur  romances.  You 
will  like  to  compare  Tennyson's  Idyls  with  the  originals  in  Malory's 
Morte  d'Arthur  or  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  Mabinogion,  the  Welsh 
tales  of  King  Arthur. 

Now  go  back  to  Fairy  Tales,  their  Origin  and  Meaning.  What 
next?  You  find  an  explanation  of  East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of 
the  Moon,  and  a  comparison  with  other  stories  resembling  it.  Do 
you  remember,  in  Samuel  Lover's  Legends  of  Ireland,  the  story  of 
the  Little  Weaver  of  Dunleck  Gate  who  killed  the  flies  on  his  stir- 
about and  then  cried : 

"  I'm  the  man  of  all  min 
That  killed  threescore  and  tin 
At  a  blow  "  ? 

If  you  do,  compare  it  with  the  Hindu  tale  of  The  Valiant  Chattee- 
Maker  in  Miss  Frere's  Old  Deccan  Days,  to  see  how  far  it  has  trav- 
eled, and  that  Hindu  and  Irish  ideas  of  fun  are  not  very  far  apart. 

"  We  now  go  on  to  Persia  and  Arabia,"  the  little  book  says. 
When  you  go,  read  Matthew  Arnold's  story  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum, 
from  the  Persian  Epic  of  Kings,  and  then  the  prose  version.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  a  good  training  in  English  literature  to  read  the 
legends  and  folk-tales  which  have  been  turned  into  verse  by  poets, 
from  Chaucer's  Squire's  Tale  to  Edwin  Arnold's  Indian  Idyls. 
Longfellow,  who  could  tell  a  story  which  he  found  in  crabbed 
prose  or  halting  old-English  or  old-German  rhyme  in  simple, 
musical  verse  that  everyone  could  understand,  was  greatly  indebted 
to  collections  of  legends  and  folk-lore.  Take,  for  example,  his  Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn.  King  Robert  of  Sicily  is  one  version,  Morris' 
Proud  King  another,  of  a  tale  common  in  the  Middle  Ages.  You 
will  find  the  two  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  a  collection  of  mediaeval 
stories,  each  with  a  moral,  to  be  used  by  preachers  in  the  j^ulpit. 
Longfellow,  perhaps,  took  his  story  from  a  book  quoted  in  the 
notes  to  the  Gesta,  Ellis'  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical 
Romances.    The  Saga  of  King  Olaf  comes  from  the  Heimskringla, 
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the  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Norway,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English. 

If  you  read  the  notes  to  the  Gesta  Roraanorum,  notes  made  by 
Thomas  Wright,  an  English  lover  of  everything  connected  with 
folk-lore  or  legend,  you  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  best  of  the  older 
books  on  such  subjects.  New  ones  are  coming  out  every  month. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  which  have  been  published  in  the  last 
few  years  are  the  new  edition  of  Dasent's  Popular  Tales  from  the 
Norse,  Dyer's  Folk-lore  of  Plants  and  Folk-lore  of  Shakspeare. 
With  McAnally's  Irish  Wonders  and  Yeats'  Fairy  and  Folk-tales 
of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  Chandler's  "  Uncle  Remus  "  versions  of  negro 
myths,  Ralston's  Russian,  Crane's  Italian,  Busk's  Roman,  and 
Monteiro's  Basque  and  Leland's  Algonquin  legends,  full  of  the 
exploits  of  Glooskap,  an  Indian  Puck,  whose  home  is  on  the  coast 
of  Maine  and  Canada,  you  have  all  the  books  which  you  need  at 
present  for  beginning  your  study,  or  pastime,  as  you  choose  to  call 
it.  The  prefaces  to  Professor  Bolton's  and  Mr.  Newell's  books,  and, 
if  you  wish  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  Tylor's  Primitive 
Culture,  will  show  you  why  even  games  and  counting-out  rhymes 
are  not  entirely  "  milk  for  babes."  There  are  at  this  day,  handed 
down  in  New  England  villages,  hundreds  of  fragments  of  ballads, 
stories  and  songs  brought  over  by  the  earliest  settlers  and  told  or 
sung  to  children  for  eight  generations.  Some  of  the  towns  of  Long 
Island,  which  were  settled  from  New  England,  and  not  from  New 
York,  are  rich  in  such  relics,  which  should  be  written  down  from 
the  lips  of  those  who  remember  them. 

I  have  heard  from  family  tradition  the  air  of  Lord  Thomas  and 
Fair  Eleanor,  which  Ritson  could  not  find  for  his  English  songs. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  old  ballads  brought  from  England  or  Scot- 
land and  sung  by  American  cradles.  Ballads  are  an  important 
branch  of  folk-lore,  as  you  find  if  you  study  them  even  in  the 
older  collections,  like  Percy's  Reliques,  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  Motherwell's  Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern,  or 
the  five  volumes  in  the  British  Poets,  edited  thirty  years  ago  by 
Professor  Child  of  Harvard.  He  has  for  a  long  time  been  at  work 
on  a  new  and  improved  edition,  with  all  the  various  forms  of  every 
ballad  which  it  is  possible  to  collect.  Several  volumes  of  this 
edition  are  already  published,  and  are  in  the  larger  libraries,  where 
you  can  find  them  if  you  wish  to  study  them. 

C.  M.  Hewins. 
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"  1  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight, 
The  manifold,  soft  chimes, 
That  fill  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  Night, 
Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes."  — Longfellow. 

People  with  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  facts  understand 
what  a  difficult  and  delicate  task  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  found  on 
his  hands  when  he  undertook  to  write  the  life  of  his  father  and 
mother.  Unfortunately  for  Julian's  literary  ventures  and  reputa- 
tion, he  is  the  son  of  a  father  whose  intuitions,  imagination  and 
style  of  composition  are  still  the  marvel  of  the  age ;  and  as  the  son, 
so  far,  has  manifested  but  little  in  common  with  the  splendid  gifts 
that  made  the  father  immortal,  it  is  a  pity  that  all  the  wealth  of 
family  correspondence,  which  goes  to  make  up  the  two  volumes 
before  us,  had  not  been  committed  to  hands  that  would  have  sifted 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat  and  given  the  world  a  story  with  more 
of  the  keen  and  vital  life  of  the  father  in  it  and  less  of  the  com- 
paratively unvital  and  diffused  life  of  the  son. 

In  spite,  however,  of  a  certain  distant  and  formal  kind  of  veiled 
sentimentality,  for  which  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  is  responsible,  and 
which  confuses  and  sometimes  annoys  the  reader,  there  is  still 
enough  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  these 
books  to  make  them  most  fascinating.  The  enigma  of  Haw- 
thorne's life,  work  and  death  is  still  unexplained,  and  after  going 
through  the  books  the  earnest  reader  will  impatiently  complain  of 
many  irrelevant  matters  and  things  that  do  not  elucidate  the  real 
story.  In  truth,  the  career  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  quite  as 
unique  and  tragic  in  American  history  as  was  that  of  Burns  in 
Scotch  history,  only  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  Hawthorne's  exist- 
ence were  far  more  difficult  to  catch  and  explain.  There  was  a 
splendid  physical  constitution,  a  minimum  of  inimitable  work 
and  an  all  too  early  death. 

As  the  century  is  drawing  to  a  close  it  is  clearly  seen  that 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  was  the  one  purely  literary  life  of  genius 
15 
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that  adorned  our  American  part  of  its  central  history.  Edgar  Poe 
took  to  tragic  poetry  and  a  still  more  tragic  death;  Willis  to 
society  newspaper  work ;  Bryant  to  political  editorial  management, 
with  poems  between  the  lines ;  Lowell  to  editorial  work  and  diplo- 
macy; Curtis  to  Harper^s  Weekly;  Ripley  to  book  reviewing; 
Holmes  to  medicine,  with  literature  for  recreation ;  Channing  and 
Parker  to  theology;  Phillips  to  abolition;  Emerson  to  transcen- 
dental philosophy ;  Prescott  to  history,  after  Macaulay;  Longfellow 
and  Whittier  to  poetry,  after  the  manner  of  Tennyson  and  Words- 
worth, leaving  Hawthorne,  after  Washington  Irving,  as  the  one 
creative  and  purely  literary  worker  of  the  splendid  brotherhood. 
And  such  a  tried,  thwarted,  silently  brave  existence  as  these  books 
dimly  reveal  is  sure  to  captivate  the  world  more  and  more  as  the 
years  go  by.  Surely  life  is  worth  living  if  lived  nobly,  as  in  this 
case ;  and  the  least  stroke  of  work  well  done  is  sure  to  be  remem- 
bered when  dabblers  in  all  lines  are  quietly  laid  away. 

For  the  sake  of  magnifying  his  father's  genius  and  importance 
it  was  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  to  say  that  "  the  fore- 
fathers of  a  distinguished  man  (especially  in  this  country)  are  not 
of  much  practical  use  to  him,"  but  it  is  hardly  true ;  and  in  order 
to  excuse  some  of  the  "  faults  and  foibles "  which  Mr.  Julian 
admits  in  his  father's  case,  it  was  all  very  well  to  suggest  that 
Nathaniel  was  "  hampered  by  certain  inconveniences  and  misfor- 
tunes incident  to  the  period  of  society  in  which  he  was  placed, 
such  as  Puritanism,  Calvinism,  narrow  social  and  moral  preju- 
dices ;"  but  this  again  betrays  a  lack  of  insight  into  the  conditions 
of  existence  out  of  which  Hawthorne  came  and  had  to  come  in 
order  to  be  what  he  was  and  to  do  as  he  did. 

Puritanism  and  Calvinism  were  not  at  all  dilettante  in  the  old 
days,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  were  certain  very  rugged 
inconveniences  connected  with  them,  especially  to  any  man  given 
to  mere  nonsense.  But  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  not  of  this 
kind,  and  if  anything  is  clear  in  history  it  is  that  the  intensity 
and  weird,  spectral,  lightning  flash  of  his  work  came  from  that 
inconvenient  side  of  the  house.  It  is  often  so.  If  one  wants  to 
know  how  much  Hawthorne  and  all  the  New  England  brother- 
hood of  authors  were  indebted  to  Puritanism  for  the  fire  that 
burnt  within  them  and  which  still  gives  much  clear  light  in  the 
world,  he  has  only  to  compare  the  genius  of  New  England  fifty 
years  ago  with  the  genius  of  New  England  to-day.    The  geogra- 
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phy  has  not  changed,  and  there  are  many  modern  improvements. 
But  the  soul  has  gone.  No,  no ;  the  inconveniences  of  Puritanism 
did  not  hinder,  they  helped,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  through 
him  many  a  struggling  soul.  Still,  Mr.  Julian  insists  upon  apolo- 
gizing for  this  Puritan  element.  Away  on  the  eighty-third  page 
of  the  first  volume,  speaking  in  an  excusing  way  of  Hawthorne's 
ancestors,  he  says :  "  True,  they  were  Puritans  and  doubtless  were 
more  or  less  under  dominion  to  the  terrible  Puritan  conscience.'' 
Fortunately,  one  might  add. 

But  Mr.  Julian  is  freer  when  he  gets  away  from  the  Puritan. 
Nathaniel's  forefathers,  he  says,  "  whatever  their  less  obvious  qual- 
ities may  have  been,  were  at  all  events  enterprising,  active,  practi- 
cal men,  stern  and  courageous,  accustomed  to  deal  with  and  con- 
trol lawless  and  rugged  characters ;  they  were  sea  captains,  farmers, 
soldiers,  magistrates,  used  to  seeing  their  own  will  prevail,"  but 
with  a  due  deference  to  that  terrible  Puritan  conscience,  no  doubt, 
which,  as  the  books  show  incidentally,  was  one  of  Hawthorne's 
own  splendid  qualities. 

In  his  journal  (1843),  as  quoted  by  his  son,  Nathaniel  says :  "  I 
am  glad  to  think  that  God  sees  through  my  heart,  and  if  any 
angel  has  power  to  penetrate  into  it  he  is  welcome  to  know  every- 
thing that  is  there.  Yes,  and  so  may  any  mortal  who  is  capable 
of  full  sympathy  and  therefore  willing  to  come  into  my  depths. 
But  he  must  find  his  own  way  there."  Truly  a  genuine  Puritan 
man  this,  with  the  least  possible  grain  of  anything  but  real  stuff 
in  thought  or  deed,  and  only  needing  the  right  influences  to  grow 
into  something  better  than  Biglow  Papers,  Hiawathas  or  transcen- 
dental moonshine,  in  fact  into  Scarlet  Letters  and  Twice  Told 
Tales. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  at  or  to  follow  any  regular  system  of  dates 
in  these  volumes,  as  they  are  made  up  of  episodes — divided  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  modern  novels — certain  pages  being  given 
to  the  Hawthornes,  then  to  the  Peabodys,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  as 
if  in  imitation  of  Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister."  But  there  are 
felicitous  touches  here  and  there  which  reveal  the  inner  story  of 
Hawthorne's  life,  and  it  is  that  the  world  is  after.  "  His  mother,  a 
woman  of  fine  gifts,  but  of  extreme  sensibility,  lost  her  husband  in 
her  twenty-eighth  year ;  and,  from  an  exaggerated,  almost  Hindoo- 
like construction  of  the  law  of  seclusion  which  the  public  taste  of 
that  day  imposed  upon  widows,  she  withdrew  entirely  from  society 
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and  permitted  the  habit  of  solitude  to  grow  upon  her  to  such  a 
degree  that  she  actually  remained  a  strict  hermit  to  the  end  of  her 
long  life."  Possibly,  however,  there  was  a  touch  of  that  "  terrible 
Puritan  conscience  "  which  led  her  to  impart  a  good  deal  of  her 
fine  sensibility  to  her  children,  especially  to  the  one  most  gifted  of 
the  three.  And  it  is  quite  evident  that  Hawthorne  had  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  this  early  seclusion — this  pure  influence 
of  an  introspective  atmosphere. 

"A  certain  mystery  invests  the  early  life  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne." Speaking  of  himself  he  says :  "  I  used  to  think  that  I 
could  imagine  all  feelings,  all  passions  and  states  of  the  heart  and 
mind.  Living  in  solitude  till  the  fullness  of  time  was  come,  I  still 
kept  the  dew  of  my  youth  and  the  freshness  of  my  heart.  Had 
I  sooner  made  my  escape  into  the  world  I  should  have  grown  hard 
and  rough  and  been  covered  with  earthly  dust,  and  my  heart  might 
have  become  callous  by  rude  encounters  with  the  multitude," 
something  of  the  spirit  of  his  hermit  mother  being  visible  enough 
in  all  this,  and  a  certain  concentrated  Puritan  conceit  inseparable 
from  all  superior  minds.  On  the  ninety-eighth  page  of  Volume 
1  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Hawthorne's  sister,  Elizabeth,  that 
Nathaniel  was  born  on  the  4th  of  July,  1804,  "  in  the  chamber 
over  the  little  parlor  in  the  house  in  Union  Street,  Salem."  There 
they  lived  until  1808,  when  the  father  died.  Already  the  new 
impetus  of  liberal  thought  was  flowing  in  upon  the  active  minds 
of  New  England,  and  the  sister  Elizabeth  says  that  throughout 
their  youth  the  Hawthorne  children,  she  and  Nathaniel  being 
particular  friends,  were  indulged  in  all  convenient  ways.  "  We 
were  the  victims  of  no  educational  pedantry."  This  is  terribly 
contradictory  of  Mr.  Julian's  view. 

Early  in  his  career  young  Nathaniel  wrote  some  verses  to  the 
eff'ect  that 

The  moon  is  bright  in  that  chamber  fair, 
And  the  trembling  starlight  enters  there 
With  a  soft  and  quiet  gleam. 

Perhaps  as  poetic  as  Dr.  Holmes  at  his  best,  but  it  did  not  work 
as  starlight  always  does  work  in  a  poet's  hands,  and  Nathaniel 
soon  quit  his  hold  on  the  skirts  of  the  muse,  even  Julian  admit- 
ting here  that  had  Poe  treated  this  quiet  gleam  of  soft  starlight, 
dancing  and  flitting  in  Hawthorne's  chamber  and  brain,  he  would 
have  got  a  genuine  poem  out  of  it. 
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In  the  old  house  at  Salem,  when  the  family  had  moved  back  to 
it  again,  Nathaniel  had  a  room  to  himself,  where  he  mused  and 
wondered  what  the  gods  had  made  him  for ;  what  could  he  and 
what  ought  he  do  in  the  world.  He  was  educated,  "as  the 
phrase  is,"  at  Bowdoin  College.  He  was  an  idle  student.  Still,  at 
college  and  at  Salem  he  thought  he  "  lived  a  very  tolerable  life." 
He  read  endlessly  all  sorts  of  good-for-nothing  and  good-for-some- 
thing  books — a  free,  voracious  reader,  taking  what  was  at  hand 
and  what  his  instincts  led  him  to.  It  was  not  wholly  a  psalm- 
and-hymn,  hide-bound  education,  but  clearly  with  a  good  deal  of 
freedom  through  it  all,  as  such  as  he  always  manage  to  demand 
and  command.  And  here  it  is  as  well  to  say  that  the  clear  lucidity 
of  thought  and  style  that  marked  his  later  work  is  just  as  clear  in 
his  early  letters  from  college  as  later  in  his  finest  productions. 
Nature  had  made  a  man  to  write  the  heart  of  early  New  England 
history,  and  she  did  not  neglect  the  necessary  inconveniences  of 
his  education. 

At  college  and  afterward,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  considered 
by  the  Salem  people  the  handsomest  young  man  of  his  day. 
Henry  Longfellow  and  Franklin  Pierce  were  among  his  college 
friends.  He  was  not  a  recluse  at  college,  but  inclined  to  be  genial. 
He  played  cards  and  had  wines  in  his  room.  He  was  five  feet  ten 
and  a  half  inches  in  height,  broad-shouldered,  but  of  a  light, 
athletic  build,  weighing  about  150  pounds.  His  hair  approached 
to  blackness  in  color,  was  rather  fine,  not  coarse,  and  had  a  long, 
curving  wave  in  it.  His  nose  was  straight.  He  never  wore  a 
beard,  and  was  without  a  mustache  until  his  fifty-fifth  year.  His 
eyes  were  large,  open,  dark-blue,  brilliant  and  full  of  varied  and 
rich  expression.  Bayard  Taylor  used  to  say  they  were  the  only 
eyes  he  had  ever  known  to  flash  fire.  Charles  Reade,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  1876,  declared — as  Scott  had  declared  of  Burns — that  he  had 
never  seen  such  eyes  as  Hawthorne's  in  a  human  head.  His  com- 
plexion was  delicate  and  transparent,  rather  dark  than  light,  with 
a  ruddy  tinge  in  the  cheeks.  His  hands  were  large  and  muscular, 
feet  slender  and  sinewy — a  most  singular  combination  of  qualities. 
He  was  a  tireless  walker,  but  you  could  hardly  have  got  him  on  to 
a  bicycle. 

In  college  he  had  some  thought  of  writing  books,  and  there 
were  various  little  ventures,  but  nothing  that  has  claimed  the 
world's   attention  till  between  1833-37,  when  the  "  Twice  Told 
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Tales  "  appeared  in  Boston,  and  began  winning  their  way  to  all 
hearts,  a  work  which  is  still  kept  up  and  long  to  be  continued. 
Hawthorne  was  now  in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  a  few  admirers 
were  getting  a  glimpse,  here  and  there,  of  the  depths  he  himself 
had  been  conscious  of  for  a  good  while. 

It  was  "  here  or  hereabouts  "  that  Hawthorne  met  with  an  expe- 
rience that  carried  with  it  serious  results.  With  such  a  body  and 
mind  and  training,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  at  this  time  of  his 
life,  though  not  a  hermit  himself  by  any  means,  a  fit  subject  for  a 
designing  woman.  And,  sure  enough,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
liberalized  Puritanism,  who  had  not  minded  its  inconveniences  as 
seriously  as  Nathaniel  had,  wove  her  little  web,  and  the  incipient 
romancer,  after  much  cool  circumventing,  flew  into  it,  and  was 
very  foolish.  Julian  calls  this  siren  Mary.  She  moved  in  the 
best  circles  of  Salem  and  Boston,  of  course,  and  was  as  truthless 
as  Satan  himself — might  have  been  a  Socinian  or  a  theosophist, 
a  sort  of  aerial  genius.  "  Her  mind,  however,  was  not  of  the  cali- 
ber of  De  Stael  or  even  of  a  Margaret  Fuller,"  which  the  intelli- 
gent reader  may  interpret  as  he  pleases.  She  yearned  for  wisdom 
in  general,  but  for  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  particular.  She  was  a 
match-breaker.  Finally,  she  summoned  Hawthorne  to  a  private 
and  mysterious  interview,  and,  after  due,  agitated  reluctance,  said 
that  a  friend  of  his,  called  Louis  in  these  books,  presuming  on  her 
guilelessness,  had  attempted  the  basest  designs  upon  her.  She 
appealed  to  Hawthorne  to  champion  her  cause.  Kindled  to  white 
heat,  he  sent  his  friend  a  challenge,  which  Louis,  being  a  man  of 
honor,  replied  to,  declining,  however,  to  fight,  and  in  due  time 
exposed  Mary's  infamy.  Julian  says  that  "  Hawthorne  went  to 
Mary  and  crushed  her ; "  but  the  particulars  are  not  given  nor  any 
receipt  for  such  performance.  It  was  a  red-letter  mark  on  his 
sensitive,  truth-loving  soul,  and  though  Hawthorne  and  his  friend 
were  saved,  and  the  wisdom-seeking  Mary  crushed,  it  led  to  other 
duels  not  long  after. 

This  was  the  budding,  incipient  authorship  period  of  Haw- 
thorne's life.  In  the  "  Token  "  for  1832  appeared  "  Wives  of  the 
Dead,"  "  My  Kinsman,"  "  Major  Molineaux,"  "  Roger  Malvin's 
Burial,"  "  The  Gentle  Boy ; "  and  in  1833  "  The  Seven  Vagabonds," 
"  Sir  William  Pepperell,"  "  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims."  And  so  on, 
in  the  "  Story  Teller,"  in  the  American  Magazine  of  Knowledge  and 
the  Knickerbocker  from  1832  to  1838-39.     It  was  also,  as  far  as  can 
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be  gathered  from  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody's  delightful  reminiscences, 
the  period  of  Hawthorne's  falling  in  love  with  Miss  Sophia  Pea- 
body,  afterward  his  wife.  And  there  are  a  few  delightful  touches 
on  that  matter. 

From  1811  and  onward  the  Peabodys  lived  in  Herbert  Street, 
Salem,  while  the  Hawthomes  lived  in  Union  Street,  the  Haw- 
thomes'  "  yard  stretching  between  the  two  streets."  Both  families 
were  eminently  respectable ;  both  a  little  shy,  sensitive  and  exclu- 
sive. Previously  it  has  been  intimated  that  the  Hawthomes 
moved  away  from  Salem  about  1808,  and  on  the  same  page  that 
furnishes  the  information  from  "  1811  and  onward  "  the  same  writer, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  edited  by  Mr.  Julian,  says :  "About  1816- 
1820  the  Hawthomes  were  most  of  the  time  living  in  Raymond, 
Me."  But  the  reader  must  not  look  for  correctness  or  system  in 
these  memoirs.  At  all  events,  to  this  day  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody 
remembers  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  as  a  broad-shouldered  little  boy, 
with  dark,  wavy,  clustering  locks,  springing  about  that  yard  which 
ran  from  Union  to  Herbert  Street,  Old  Salem ;  remembers  that,  after 
1820  or  thereabouts,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hawthorne  secluded  herself 
in  like  manner  as  her  mother.  People  said  it  was  a  love  disap- 
pointment, mere  hearsay  ;  and  though  there  was  a  something  that 
led  these  families  to  observe  each  other's  ways  and  respect  each 
other's  lives,  they  did  not,  as  yet,  flow  together. 

Between  1830  and  1836  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody — always  in  those 
days,  as  throughout  the  entire  generations  that  succeeded,  one  of  the 
brightest  little  women  in  New  England — was  struck  with  a  certain 
originality  in  some  stories  in  the  New  England  Magazine — stories 
already  named.  She  thought  they  had  been  written  by  some 
"New-light  Quaker  who  had  outgrown  his  sectarianism,"  from 
which  expression  new-light  Quakerism  may  learn  what  new-light 
Socinian  Puritanism  thought  of  it  in  those  days.  And  it  was  not 
till  1837  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  "discovered  that  these 
stories  were  the  work  of  Madame  Hawthorne's  son."  Still  another 
year  passed  away  before  Mr.  Hawthorne  and  his  sister,  no  doubt, 
after  due  maneuvering  on  Elizabeth's  part,  called  on  the  Peabodys 
at  their  house  in  Herbert  Street. 

"  It  was  in  the  evening ;  "  time  of  year  not  given ;  weather,  foul 
or  fair,  not  given,  nor  whether  the  moon  was  new  or  full.  It  was 
one  of  those  moments  when  spiritual  forces  rise  superior  to  the 
conditions  of  the  weather  and  of  time.    All  hearts  were  really  in  a 
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flutter,  though  appearances  kept  cool.  Miss  Elizabeth  "  was  alone 
in  the  drawing-room."  As  soon  as  she  could  find  reasonable 
excuse  she  ran  up  stairs,  keeping  down  the  flutter  till  she  ex- 
claimed :  "  0  Sophia,  you  must  get  up  and  dress  and  come  down  ! 
The  Hawthomes  are  here,  and  you  never  saw  anything  as  splen- 
did as  he  is ;  he  is  handsomer  than  Lord  Byron."  That  will  do. 
Sophia  laughed,  but  refused  to  come  down.  She  was  still  an 
invalid — had  been  an  invalid  most  of  her  life,  as  explained  earlier 
in  this  dual  biography.  Sophia  said  that  "  since  he  had  called 
once  he  would  call  again."    And  she  bided  her  time. 

According  to  dates  given  here  and  there,  Hawthorne  was  now 
about  34,  and  Sophia  Peabody  about  27  years  old.  Sophia  had  been 
a  petted  and  somewhat  spoiled  child ;  had  never  gone  to  any  school 
but  her  sister's ;  had  been  the  chief  care  and,  hence,  the  chief  pride  of 
her  mother ;  had  read  a  great  deal  for  those  times  and,  of  late,  had 
chatted  in  many  mischievous  little  ways  with  Elizabeth  about  the 
young  Salem  author  who  was  handsomer  than  Byron.  "  He  will 
come  again,"  she  said ;  and  he  did,  "  not  long  afterward."  Sophia 
knew  that  the  Fates  were  with  her.  "  This  time  she  came  down 
in  her  simple  white  wrapper  and  sat  on  the  sofa."  As  Miss  Eliza- 
beth said  "  My  sister,  Sophia,"  Mr.  Hawthorne  "  rose  and  looked  at 
her  intently — he  did  not  realize  how  intently."  The  work  was  really 
done.  As  they  went  on  talking  Sophia  would  frequently  interpose 
a  remark  in  her  low,  sweet  voice,  and  every  time  she  did  so  he 
would  look  at  her  again  with  the  same  piercing,  indrawing  gaze. 
Elizabeth  was  struck  with  it,  and  remembers  thinking :  "  What  if 
he  should  fall  in  love  with  her  ?  "  But  he  had.  "  When  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne got  up  to  go  he  said  he  should  come  for  me  (Elizabeth)  in 
the  evening  to  call  on  his  sisters,  and  he  added :  *  Miss  Sophia, 
won't  you  come,  too  ? '  But  she  replied :  *  I  never  go  out  in  the 
evening,  Mr.  Hawthorne.'  *  I  wish  you  would,'  he  said,  in  a  low, 
urgent  tone.  But  she  smiled  and  shook  her  head,  and  he  went 
away."  A  very  pretty,  delicate  love-making,  under  very  favorable 
auspices,  the  only  thing  to  be  added  about  it  here  being  that  it 
went  on  so,  apparently,  till  the  marriage-day ;  till  Miss  Sophia 
Peabody,  under  his  benign  and  vigorous  influence,  ceased  to  be  an 
invalid ;  till  death  ended  it  all ;  a  delicate,  tender,  sacred  relation- 
ship, much  of  it  unknown  and  not  to  be  followed  here. 

It  was  now  understood  between  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and 
Sophia  Peabody  that  they  were  some  time  to  be  husband  and  wife, 
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but  from  the  financial  side  fate  was  no  kinder  to  them  than  it  has 
ever  been  to  a  pair  of  sensitive  lovers  without  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  the  world.  The  Hawthornes  and  the  Peabodys  had  nice 
little  homes,  were  very  refined,  were  interested  in  the  then  newish 
developments  of  Asiatic  religious  and  philosophical  questions. 
They  adored  Emerson  and  were  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  Carlyle's 
coming  to  America.  They  thought  Emerson  "  diviner  than " 
Carlyle.  Mr.  Emerson  was  "  pure  tone "  to  them.  But  how  to 
attain  these  things  and  still  start  another  self-supporting  kitchen 
was  what  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  vexing  his  intellect  about 
during  the  years  from  1837  to  1842.  In  1837  he  wrote :  "  My 
circumstances  cannot  long  continue  as  they  are  and  have  been." 
Certain  palpitating  of  the  heart  had  broken  up  all  his  notions 
about  seclusion  and  a  lonely,  seclusive  life.  "  A  man  tries  to  be 
happy  in  love,"  he  writes.  "  He  cannot  sincerely  give  his  heart, 
and  the  affair  seems  all  a  dream.  In  domestic  life,  the  same  ;  in 
politics,  a  seeming  patriot ;  all  seems  like  a  theater." 

So  far  Julian  admits  that  the  work  Nathaniel  "  had  done  in 
Literature  had  not  brought  him  satisfaction ;  it  had  failed  to  put 
him  into  vital  and  tangible  relations  with  the  world.  He  was 
awakened  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  acting  as  a  man  among  men." 
But  precisely  how  to  set  about  producing  the  change  was  not  at  all 
clear  to  him.  "  I  want  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  material 
world,"  he  said  to  Miss  Peabody.  It  was  the  beginning  of  that 
practical  modern  Unitarian  notion  that  could  not  then  and  cannot 
yet  see  that  a  clear  spiritual  force,  well  put,  is  the  most  material 
thing  in  the  universe.  But  how  to  put  it  so  that  it  will  make 
bread  and  buy  apples  and  pay  rent,  that  was  the  problem. 

"  Martin  Van  Buren  was  in  the  Presidential  chair  at  this  time, 
and  George  Bancroft  was  Collector  at  Boston."  It  came  to  be 
known  to  these  gentlemen  that  the  author  of  "  Twice  Told  Tales  " 
was  open  to  any  reasonable  offer  of  "  practical "  work.  And  so  it 
happened  that  Mr.  Bancroft  got  Mr.  Hawthorne  "appointed 
weigher  and  ganger  in  the  Boston  Custom  House."  To  this, 
which  might  as  well  not  be  characterized,  had  his  sea-captain 
ancestors,  his  fine  mother's  care,  his  angelic  love,  his  more  than 
Byron's  beauty,  his  own  studies,  his  magazine  writing  and  his 
"  Twice  Told  Tales  "  brought  him  about  the  hub  of  the  universe 
a  generation  and  a  half  ago.  And  it  lasted  only  two  years,  till 
other  spoilsmen  wanted  the  spoils. 
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At  this  date  it  is  clear  enough  that  fate  led  him  to  the  Custom 
House  to  learn  the  ways  of  men,  not  to  become  one  of  them,  much 
less  one  of  the  boys.  Turned  out  of  the  Custom  House  in  1841, 
he  resolved  to  try  the  other  ideal  end  of  the  practical  world,  and 
so  went  to  Brook  Farm  where,  with  Mr.  George  Ripley  and  Mr. 
George  W.  Curtis  and  other  new-light  reformers,  he  learned  how  to 
plant  corn  and  squashes  and  how  to  sell  potatoes.  That  was  not 
his  life-work,  either.  But,  as  Mr.  Julian  remarks,  it  gave  an 
"  invaluable  background  for  his  Blithedale  romance,"  written 
about  ten  years  afterward.    We  must  not  wholly  skip  those  years. 

The  lovers  had  long  been  tired  of  their  single  blessedness  and 
fortune  or  no  fortune,  profession  or  no  profession  ;  Sophia's  health 
had  been  restored  by  love ;  the  parents  were  willing  and  glad,  so 
in  1842  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Sophia  Peabody  were  married 
by  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  went  to  Concord,  Mass.,  to 
live.  In  Julian's  books,  as  if  by  fixed  fate,  the  love-letters  of  the 
three  previous  years  follow  the  marriage,  and  there  the  reader  will 
find  some  very  pretty  Cupid  messages,  quite  above  the  average 
epistles  of  that  kind.  "  Dearest !  My  dearest  I  Beloved  est!  What 
a  letter !  "  And  here  is  a  glimpse  of  Brook  Farm  in  the  month  of 
June,  year  1841,  altogether  too  good  to  lose.  Nathaniel,  writing  to 
his  dearest,  says :  "  At  the  first  glimpse  of  fair  weather  Mr.  Ripley 
summoned  us  into  the  cow-yard  and  introduced  me  to  an  instru- 
ment with  four  prongs,  commonly  called  a  dung-fork.  With  this 
tool  I  have  already  assisted  to  load  twenty  or  thirty  carts  of 
manure  and  shall  take  part  in  loading  nearly  three  hundred  more.'' 
And  so  on.  But  that  was  all  over,  as  we  said,  and  the  newly-mar- 
ried couple  went  to  live  in  the  old  manse  at  Concord. 

The  old  manse  is  quite  in  another  part  of  the  town  from 
Emerson's  old  home,  and  quite  near  the  Alcotts'  more  modest  cot- 
tage, with  its  little  women  also  known  to  fame.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellery  Channing  wanted  to  live  with  the  Hawthomes,  but 
Nathaniel  was  too  sensible  a  man  for  that.  Not  friends  in  the 
same  house  was  his  insight.  Really  it  was  Margaret  Fuller's 
scheme,  but  it  never  came  to  any  headway.  At  first  the  privacy 
of  the  old  manse  was  but  little  invaded.  The  account  of  the 
four  years'  residence  there  is  very  rambling,  but  the  reader 
will  find  many  things  of  general  interest.  The  "  Mosses " 
came  out  of  this  period.  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  as  his  hired 
man,  are  touched  in  a  letter  or  two,  but  not  much  of  Nathaniel 
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is  given — not  as  much  as  might  or  ought  to  be  found. 
After  four  years  at  Concord,  the  Hawthornes  spent  another  four 
years  at  Salem,  where  Nathaniel  had  been  appointed  Surveyor 
in  the  Salem  Custom  House.  Clearly  there  was  no  living  for  him 
and  his  in  the  walks  of  literature,  and  clearly  also  he  was  afraid 
to  risk  it.  But  out  of  this  period,  say  from  1846  to  1850,  the 
"  Scarlet  Letter  "  was  created  and  was  so  much  finer  than  it  would 
have  been  had  it  been  bought  and  paid  for  at  "  full  rates  "  that  all 
parties  may  be  forgiven  for  the  work  of  placing  such  a  man  in  such 
a  sphere. 

The  beginning  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  is  thus  described.  There 
had  been  some  unkind,  designing  charges  made  against  Hawthorne 
while  he  was  in  the  Salem  Custom  House,  made  by  his  enemies 
and  by  men  who  expected  to  profit  by  his  discharge,  as  always 
when  a  man  fills  any  position  to  which  he  is  naturally  superior. 
On  the  day  Hawthorne  received  the  news  of  his  discharge  he  went 
home  "several  hours  earlier  than  usual,  and  when  his  wife 
expressed  pleasure  and  surprise  at  his  prompt  appearance,  he 
called  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  left  his  head  behind 
him."  "  Oh,  then,  you  can  write  your  book,"  she  exclaimed.  "  So 
he  began  '  The  Scarlet  Letter '  that  afternoon,  and  blessed  his 
stars,  no  doubt,  for  sending  him  such  a  wife."  "  The  Scarlet 
Letter "  was  first  published  by  Ticknor  &  Co.,  and  how  it  has 
traveled  the  wide  world  knows.  Its  livid  depths  caught  the 
world's  ear  and  heart.  It  proved  to  Hawthorne  himself,  more  than 
anything  else  had,  what  a  power  there  was  in  him.  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne grew  sick  while  it  was  being  written,  and  Hawthorne  was 
utterly  broken  up  after  it  and  went  to  Lennox  for  a  rest.  It  was, 
however,  an  inspiring  break-down.  It  developed  purer  power 
than  heretofore,  and  during  the  next  three  years  four  of  his 
masterpieces  were  written. 

Having  at  last  tasted  the  world  on  all  sides  and  found  that  its 
official  side  meant  regular  pay,  while  its  ideal  side  was  subject  to 
serious  and  indefinite  delays  in  that  line,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
from  all  that  can  be  gathered  in  these  volumes,  seemed  quite  willing 
to  lay  down  his  magician's  wand  for  a  while  and  accept  the  plain, 
dry  work  of  the  American  Consulship  at  Liverpool.  And  the 
second  volume  of  our  biography  starts  out  with  the  assumption  of 
these  new  duties.  Weighing  and  gauging  and  writing  Scarlet 
Letters,  and  hearing  about  sailors'  squabbles  in  an  office  in  Liver- 
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pool.  What  changes !  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Julian  remarks,  on  page 
3  of  the  second  volume,  that  "  the  production  of  such  books 
as  *  The  Scarlet  Letter '  and  *  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables ' 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely."  It  is  also  true  that  the  man  who  pro- 
duces such  books,  or  any  work  approaching  such  quality,  ought 
not  to  feel  obliged  to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal  in  order  to  keep  the 
Julian  and  the  Thrao  warm  and  clothed. 

At  all  events,  Mr.  Hawthorne  and  family  sailed  for  Liverpool  in 
July,  1853,  and  what  the  world  would  like  to  find,  but  does  not 
find  in  these  books,  is  how  all  this  looked  to  the  inner,  thinking 
mind  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  those  very  days  or  afterward. 
For  six  years  to  come,  as  the  son  expresses  it,  Hawthorne's 
"  literary  exercises  were  confined  to  his  consular  dispatches  and  to 
the  six  or  eight  manuscript  volumes  of  his  English,  French  and 
Italian  journals."  Perhaps  it  was  best.  A  creative  man  must 
find  rest  some  way — must  know  the  world  some  way.  But  this 
consulship  business  makes  dull  reading  for  the  most  part  of  our 
second  volume  of  biography.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasant 
talk  and  correspondence  about  matters  and  persons  of  some 
interest,  but  not  of  the  central  interest  looked  for  here.  One  of  the 
brightest  of  these,  and  having  a  fixed  bearing,  is  found  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  second  volume,  where  it  is  seen  with  what  keen 
delight  the  sisters  of  De  Quincy  had  found  Hawthorne  in  his 
books,  and  how  eager  they  were  to  meet  him,  how  they  loved  him, 
with  that  high,  distant  enthusiasm  one  superior  person  feels  for 
another. 

After  all  is  said  about  the  people  Hawthorne  met  in  England, 
in  Rome  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  conviction  comes  back  that 
nowhere  among  them  all  did  he  find  such  hearty,  genuine,  afi"ec- 
tionate  admiration  as  the  De  Quincy  sisters  had  to  give  him. 
But  to  all  appearances  he  never  met  them.  Their  praises  came  as 
incense  from  a  distance ;  something  as  Hawthorne's  own  admira- 
tion for  their  brother  had  spent  itself  before.     It  is  often  so. 

The  income  from  the  consulship  was  not  as  large  as  the  friends 
in  America  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  the  Hawthornes  did  not 
live  in  extravagant  elegance  on  the  British  side  of  the  sea.  But 
it  was  better  than  dickering  with  publishers  who  wanted  the  lion's 
share.  At  one  time  and  another  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pleasant 
travel  about  England,  a  good  deal  of  dining  out.  "  He  met  Jenny 
Lind,  and  was  not  very  much  interested  in  her ;  Tom  Taylor,  and 
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liked  him  very  well;    Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth   Barrett 
Browning,  whom  he  liked  very  much  ;"  no  doubt. 

In  Mr.  Julian's  books  there  is  never  a  date  where  it  is  wanted. 
But  it  is  worth  remembering  that  during  Hawthorne's  visit  to 
Rome,  say  in  1858  or  1859,  and  while  spending  a  couple  of  months 
at  the  beautiful  mountain  villa  of  Murtanto,  "  The  Marble  Faun  " 
was  conceived  and  the  first  sketch  of  it  made.  Murtanto  is  the 
prototype  of  "  Monte  Beni,"  known  to  all  readers  of  English  fic- 
tion as  a  spot  of  wild,  weird  and  intense  interest.  Next  year, 
February,  1860,  "  The  Marble  Faun  "  appeared  in  England  under 
the  title  of  "  Transformation."  Hawthorne  wanted  to  call  it "  The 
Marble  Faun  "  from  the  first,  but  the  publishers  knew  better  for  a 
time,  and  had  their  way  for  a  day. 

To  this  part  of  his  father's  life,  though  Julian  crowds  the  inci- 
dent into  the  middle  of  the  first  volume,  belongs  Hawthorne's 
written  estimate  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  and  it  is  so  pronounced, 
earnest  and  characteristic  as  to  be  worthy  of  a  special  place  in 
history — especially  worthy  of  remark  at  this  time,  in  view  of  cer- 
tain recent  biographical  efforts  that  have  not  attained  anything 
like  the  lucidity  of  this  journal. 

In  1842,  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  writing  to  her  mother,  had  remarked 
that  if  Margaret  "  were  married  truly  she  would  no  longer  be  puz- 
zled about  the  rights  of  woman."  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
sharpest  illustrations  of  the  two  marked  types  of  superior  New 
England  womanhood.  Some  people  think  the  one  set  preferable, 
some  the  other. 

The  following  extracts  from  Hawthorne's  "  Roman  Journal,"  as 
quoted  by  Julian,  will  show  where  Hawthorne  stood  on  all  that 
range  of  subjects.  Hawthorne  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Ossoli 
saw  in  Margaret,  "  for  she  had  not  the  charm  of  womanhood." 
She  was  a  person  anxious  to  try  all  things  and  fill  up  her  experi- 
ence in  all  directions.  She  had  a  strong  and  coarse  nature,  which 
could  only  be  superficially  changed.  Margaret  has  not  left  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  knew  her  any  deep  witness  of  her  integrity 
and  purity.  She  was  a  great  humbug.  She  had  stuck  herself  full 
of  borrowed  qualities,  which  had  no  root  in  her.  It  was  an  awful 
joke  that  she  had  resolved — in  all  sincerity,  no  doubt — to  make 
herself  the  greatest,  wisest,  best  woman  of  the  age."  And  it  turns 
out  that  Ossoli  was  not  a  nobleman  at  all,  but  a  sort  of  clownish 
boor,  who  had  been  a  servant,  and  Hawthorne  concludes,  like  a 
good  Puritan,  that  it  was  very  kind,  though  dreadful  on  the  part 
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of  Providence  to  drown  the  entire  Ossoli  family  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea  just  when  the  event  occurred. 

To  Julian  Hawthorne  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  judging 
from  what  his  father  had  already  done,  it  seems  that  at  the  age  of 
56  he  might  still  have  written  many  splendid  books.  In  truth, 
the  last  six  years  of  his  official  existence  seemed  to  be  stirring  his 
nature  for  new  expression.  But  to  Nathaniel  himself  it  clearly 
appeared  otherwise.  After  finishing  the  "  Marble  Faun "  he 
seemed  to  have  a  real  reluctance  to  put  hand  to  pen  again.  Many 
preparations  had  been  made  before  the  family  left  Europe  to  put 
the  house  at  Concord  in  shape  fit  for  the  newcomers.  But  it  was 
a  hot,  dead  day  when,  in  "  June,  1860,  Hawthorne  alighted  from 
the  train  at  Concord,"  quite  an  unimportant  figure  in  comparison 
with  the  big  ghosts  that  were  walking  this  part  of  the  earth  in 
those  days,  and  rode  "  up  in  the  railway  wagon  (mark  that)  to  the 
Wayside." 

Apparently,  Fate  had  not  forgiven  those  six  years  of  consulship. 
"  The  John  Brown  episode  had  just  taken  place."  It  was  an  ear- 
nest, awful  hour.  Romancers  were  falling  to  the  rear.  Friends 
were,  of  course,  congratulatory.  But  the  year  was  not  Haw- 
thorne's or  any  man's — it  was  the  nation's  year.  Franklin  Pierce 
had  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  Hawthorne's  official  appointments, 
and  now  he  and  his  friends  were  being  swept  by  tides  that  no 
man  understood.  Hawthorne  was  a  Northern  man,  but  in  May, 
1861,  writing  to  his  friend.  Bridge,  he  says:  "Whatever  happens 
next  I  must  say  that  I  rejoice  that  the  old  Union  is  smashed.  We 
never  were  one  people  and  never  really  had  a  country  since  the 
Constitution  was  formed." 

That  is  not  Daniel  Webster  rhetoric ;  that  is  plain,  honest  sight, 
and  it  is  worth  remembering  that  Hawthorne  put  it  in  the  shape  he 
did.  But  plainly,  in  view  of  what  has  since  passed,  there  was  not 
much  literary  work  for  such  a  man  at  such  an  hour.  His  day  was 
passed  and  gone  forever.  And  nothing  could  well  be  more  pain- 
ful than  the  halting  gait  with  which  this  self-centered,  intense  life 
drew  on  to  its  close. 

In  1862  Hawthorne  went  to  Washington,  chiefly  for  his  health, 
but  also  to  touch  the  outskirts  of  the  war ;  wrote  an  article  for 
the  Atlanticy  chiefly  about  war  matters,  the  publishers  being  glad 
to  use  the  dying  god  to  meet  the  popular  demand,  if  he  were  will- 
ing to  be  so  used.  He  was  willing,  but  strength  was  failing. 
Hawthorne  returned  to  Concord  in  March,  1862,  and  tried  his 
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hand  at  a  short  narrative  for  a  small  paper  published  at  the  Essex 
Institute.  But  this  was  really  worse  than  the  Liverpool  consul- 
ship and  dining  out  with  a  few  friends  in  London. 

No  improvement  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863.  In  fact, 
Hawthorne,  though  having  "no  definite  disease,  grew  thinner, 
paler  and  more  languid  day  by  day."  The  picture  given  in  Vol- 
ume 2  of  a  photograph  taken  in  Boston,  in  1862,  is  such  a  reve- 
lation of  another  man,  difi'erent  from  all  that  the  world  thinks  of 
Hawthorne,  that  one  marvels  in  the  face  of  it  what  could  have 
wrought  such  a  change.     It  is  beautiful,  but  sadder  than  death. 

The  year  1864  opened,  but  no  sign  of  change  for  the  better.  In 
March  he  and  his  friend,  Mr.  W.  D.  Ticknor,  started  southward, 
reached  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  and  from  this  city  Mr.  Ticknor 
wrote  cheering  letters  to  Concord,  when  suddenly  death  took  him 
before  the  friend  whose  life  he  was  trying  to  save.  At  this  junc- 
ture Mr.  Franklin  Pierce  came  to  his  friend's  aid  again  and  tried 
by  traveling  with  him  to  keep  the  once  brilliant  spark  alive. 
"  The  friends  started  about  the  middle  of  May  and  reached  Plym- 
outh, N.  H.,  on  the  18th  of  the  month.  They  put  up  at  the  Pemi- 
gewasset  House,  and  Hawthorne  went  to  bed  early."  And  for  the 
last  time.  It  is  said  that  a  dog  howled  all  that  night  in  the  yard 
of  the  hotel.  By  noon  next  day  his  family  had  learned  afresh  the 
old,  old  story ;  and  on  the  23d  of  May,  1864,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  who  had,  just  twenty-two  years  before,  performed  the  mar- 
riage service,  conducted  Hawthorne  to  his  grave,  saying  the  same 
words  of  hope — "  said  o'er  a  thousand  times."  Clarke  himself 
and  Longfellow  and  Emerson  and  Phillips  and  Ripley  and  Lowell, 
all  now  gone;  Curtis,  Holmes  and  dear  oldWhittier  still  here, 
but  mainly  as  echoes  of  an  age  that  was ;  and  the  new  conscience- 
less boys  have  matters  all  to  themselves.  W.  H.  Thorne. 
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From  Mycenje  a  golden  mask, 

A  diadem  from  Hissarlik, 
An  owl's-head  vase,  the  finished  task 

Of  a  dead  world  I    Of  sun  dried  brick, 
And  wrinkled  mummies  dumb, 

Enough !    With  living  breath 
And  glance  let  striding  Hector  come 

And  tell  us  what  is  after  death  I 

Serena. 
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Hellmuth  von  MoLTKEjlately  Count,  Chief  Marshal  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Emperor  William, 
and  foremost  military  man  of  the  central  generation  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  who  died  in  Berlin,  April  24,  of  this  year,  was 
born  at  Parchim,  October  26,  1800.  Parchim  is  a  little  old-fash- 
ioned Mecklenburg  German  town  of  about  9,000  inhabitants  on 
the  Elbe  River,  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Schwerin  and,  in  a  bee 
line,  about  one  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Berlin.  So  in  truth, 
instead  of  being  born  a  Dane,  as  has  sometimes  been  said,  von 
Moltke  was  a  German  of  the  Germans,  a  pure  type  of  the  North 
German  stock  that  under  his  leadership  conquered  Austria  in 
1866  and  France  in  1870,  so  making  possible  and  necessary  that 
German  empire  which  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  dominated 
European  politics  and  is  to-day  the  strongest  military  power  in 
the  world. 

Four  months  previous  to  Hellmuth  von  Moltke's  birth,  June  14) 
1800,  Napoleon  had  fought  and  won  his  great  battle  of  Marengo, 
so  making  himself  master  of  Southern  Europe.  Six  years  later, 
October  16,  1806,  he  won  the  battle  of  Jena  and  had  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  his  feet,  never  dreaming  of  the  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed 
German  boy  in  the  north,  whose  subtle  genius,  after  much  disci- 
pline and  waiting,  was  to  undo  all  that  the  great  Napoleon  had 
accomplished,  and  in  1870  bring  France  and  the  lesser  Napo- 
leon at  the  Emperor  William's  feet.  But  such  is  the  wheel  of  fate ; 
such  the  reward  of  virtue,  discipline  and  character,  when  in  the 
long  run  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  powers,  no  matter  how 
splendid,  that  have  been  weakened  by  vanity  and  crime. 

There  have  been  German  empires  before  the  present  one  of 
Moltke's  conquering  and  Bismarck's  moulding,  and  the  German 
empire  of  to-day  may  split  to  pieces  again  inside  of  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  years.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  severe 
statesmanship  that  has  moulded  this  empire,  and  whether  or  not 
it  lasts  for  a  century  or  twenty  centuries,  there  will  never  be  but 
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one  opinion  of  the  military  genius  of  the  man  who  arranged  the 
armies  of  this  empire,  conceived  the  plans  of  battle,  and  marched 
these  armies  with  a  precision  akin  to  the  motions  of  the  stars  in 
heaven,  until  no  power  in  the  world  felt  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  the  kingdom  that  in  Moltke's  boyhood  was  humiliated  and 
despised. 

The  Moltkes  were  an  old  Mecklenburg  family,  Hellmuth's  father 
having  been  a  former  officer  of  the  Molendorf  Regiment  and  pos- 
sessor of  the  estate  of  Gnewitz.  Soon  after  Hellmuth's  birth  his 
parents  settled  in  Holstein,  and  so  von  Moltke  has  been  credited 
with  Danish  origin ;  but,  in  fact,  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  as 
well  as  Brandenburg,  are  all  German  enough. 

In  his  twelfth  year  Hellmuth  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  in  order 
to  devote  himself,  in  the  barracks  there,  to  the  military  profession. 
Extant  biographies  are  rather  reticent  concerning  the  next  ten 
years  of  his  life.  His  parents  had  been  reduced  by  the  recent 
wars,  and  Hellmuth  was  thrown  largely  on  his  own  resources. 
Rumor  has  it  that  once  between  the  years  1812  and  1819  young 
Moltke  saw  and  conversed  with  old  Bliicher,  the  saviour  of  Water- 
loo, and  who  held  his  commission  from  the  Great  Frederick. 
There  may  be  no  truth  in  it,  but  the  story  weaves  a  pretty  thread 
of  sentiment  between  the  heroes  of  Leuthen  and  Sedan. 

In  1822  young  Moltke  entered  the  Prussian  service  as  lieutenant 
in  the  Eighth  Infantry  Regiment  and  continued  his  studies  in  the 
Military  Academy.  After  having  spent  some  time  in  the  School 
of  Division  of  Frankford-on-the-Odor  he  was  entered  into  the 
general  staff.  So  he  climbed  his  way  till  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and, 
never  having  been  a  talkative  man,  history  to  this  hour  is  rather 
silent  as  to  the  thoughts  and  ambitions  that,  in  those  years,  were 
passing  through  his  mind. 

In  1835  he  undertook  a  journey  through  Turkey,  and  so  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  consulted  the  ac- 
complished young  Prussian  officer  about  the  reorganization  of  the 
Turkish  army.  In  1839  Moltke  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Turks  in  Syria  against  the  Viceroy  Mehmed  Ali  of  Egypt  and  his 
adopted  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

In  1845  Moltke  returned  to  Prussia,  published  an  account  of  his 

Turkish   experiences,  and  became   adjutant  to  Prince  Henry  of 

Prussia,  then  resident  in  Rome.     After  the  latter's  death  in  1847, 

Moltke  was  engaged  with  the  general  command  on  the  Rhine,  be- 
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coming,  in  1848,  a  member  of  the  general  staff  and  in  1849  chief 
of  the  staff  of  the  Fourth  army  corps  in  Magdeberg.  In  1858 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  chief  of  the  general  staff  of 
the  Prussian  army,  and  in  1859  became  a  lieutenant-general,  all 
this  time  without  having  his  powers  tried,  except  as  they  were 
compared  with  other  able  men  in  the  Prussian  army,  as  manifested 
in  deliberate  military  mental  culture,  descriptive  plans  of  battle 
and  in  the  great  maneuvers,  by  all  of  which  he  convinced  the 
Prussian  King  that  he  was,  as  history  has  proved  him  to  have 
been,  the  clearest  and  greatest  military  genius  of  his  generation. 

In  these  very  years,  1857-59,  the  faculties  of  Frederick  William 
IV,  who  had  been  King  of  Prussia  since  1840,  gave  way,  and  his 
brother  William  was  intrusted  with  the  regency.  January  2,  1861, 
Prederick  William  died,  and  William  I,  afterward  Emperor  of 
Germany,  became  King.  In  1862  Count  Bismarck,  who  had 
already  served  the  government  in  various  capacities,  and  who  was 
a  personal  favorite  with  the  new  King,  entered  the  Prussian  Cabi- 
net as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  the  four  years,  1859-60- 
61-62,  William  I,  von  Moltke  and  Count  Bismarck  grew  nearer  to 
each  other  every  month,  until,  each  finding  unusual  completeness 
in  the  other,  they  together  became  a  power  that  soon  proved  itself 
irresistible. 

For  twenty  years  the  tendency  throughout  the  German  and 
Austrian  States  had  been  toward  a  constitutional  liberalism  in  a 
federation  under  imperial  protection,  and  as  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  the  leading  and  most  powerful  representatives  of  this  central 
group  of  European  States,  the  contest  between  them  was  perpetual 
for  the  general  supremacy.  Heretofore,  when  the  States  had  been 
united  in  any  appreciable  union,  the  imperial  power  had  centered 
in  the  south,  and  though  under  Frederick  the  Great  Prussia 
started  in  the  race  that  has  since  made  it  immortal,  from  the  dawn 
of  the  present  century  to  the  days  of  William  I,  her  humiliations 
were  numerous,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  Frederick 
William  IV,  Austria  threatened  perpetual  ascendency. 

Bismarck's  peculiar  mission  was  to  check  the  tendency  toward 
constitutional  liberalism  on  the  one  hand  and  Austrian  supremacy 
on  the  other.  To  this  end  he  urged  the  Prussian  King  against  any 
acceptance  of  the  crown  offered  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  just  as  steadily  urged  alliances  between  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  rulers  of  such  German  States  as  had  any   leaning 
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toward  Prussian  methods  of  civil  or  military  rule.  It  was  out  of 
this  combination  of  motives  and  conditions  that  what  has  been 
known  as  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  arose,  and  which,  after 
a  preparation  of  sixty  years,  finally  gave  von  Moltke  the  first 
great  opportunity  of  his  life. 

In  March,  1863,  Frederick  VII  of  Denmark  endeavored  to  sep- 
arate Schleswig  from  its  old  union  with  Holstein,  and  to  unite  the 
former  with  Denmark  proper.  The  Federal  Diet  of  the  German 
States  opposed  the  movement  as  unjust  to  Holstein  and  to  Ger- 
many as  a  whole.  To  complicate  matters  still  further,  Frederick 
VII  died  the  following  November,  and  was  succeeded  by  Christian 
IX,  who  tried  to  insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  his  predecessor's 
measures,  while  the  people  of  the  Duchies  and  some  of  the  smaller 
German  States  recognized  Prince  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  as 
Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Into  this  muddle  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia entered  with  much  earnestness,  insisted  upon  the  view  taken 
by  the  Federal  Diet,  were  sustained  by  another  vote  of  the  Diet 
in  December,  1863,  and  on  December  23  German  troops  entered 
Holstein  to  prevent  the  execution  of  Denmark's  decrees  and  to 
maintain  the  old  order  of  things.  December  28  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, now  united  in  their  temporary  purposes,  moved  in  the  Federal 
Diet  the  occupation  of  Schleswig  also.  This  motion  the  Diet  re- 
jected, and  Austria  and  Prussia  decided  to  defy  the  Diet  and  act 
together  on  their  own  independent  responsibility.  This  action 
broke  the  German  Federation  and  simply  placed  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia in  a  position  ^vhere  their  respective  interests  must  soon  con- 
flict. 

February,  1864,  Austria  and  Prussia  marched  their  troops  into 
Schleswig.  The  planning  and  ordering  of  this  campaign  are 
credited  to  von  Moltke,  and  it  was  all  as  rapid  and  noiseless  as  it 
was  successful.  Everywhere  the  Danes  flew  before  the  Austro- 
Prussian  forces.  As  early  as  June  the  Danes  made  no  further 
show  of  resistance.  By  July  Schleswig,  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
were  ceded  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  cession  was  confirmed 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  October  30,  1864.  The  Federation  was 
broken  by  Bismarck's  statesmanship,  and  the  easy  victory  secured 
by  Moltke's  resistless  genius.  Next  the  question  arose  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  conquered 
States.  Austria  favored  their  government  by  Prince  Frederick  of 
Augustenburg,  and  Prussia,  that  is,  Bismarck,  negotiated  for  their 
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annexation  to  Prussia.  Through  1864  and  into  1865,  this  discus- 
sion continued  without  practical  solution,  when  in  April,  1865, 
Bismarck  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  German  Zoll- 
verein,  and  so  stole  a  march  on  his  envious  rival.  On  August  14 
the  Eastern  Convention  gave  the  occupation  of  Holstein  to  Aus- 
tria, the  occupation  of  Schleswig  to  Prussia,  and  annexed  Lauen- 
burg  to  Prussia,  as  good  an  adjustment  as  could  have  been  made, 
perhaps,  but  the  spoils  drew  the  victors  into  trouble  and  made  the 
Austro-Prussian  war  a  foregone  conclusion. 

January  23,  1866,  the  Austrian  Governor  of  Holstein  permitted 
an  anti-Prussian  meeting  to  be  held  at  Altona,  and  an  angry  diplo- 
matic war  of  words  between  Austria  and  Prussia  immediately 
began.  Austria  warned  neighboring  German  States  against  Prus- 
sian ambitions.  Prussia  sought  allies  in  practical  ways.  Austria 
tried  to  reopen  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  by  referring  it  to 
the  German  Diet.  Prussia  refused,  marched  her  troops  into  Hol- 
stein, and  requested  the  mutual  occupation  of  Schleswig  by  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia.  Austria  denounced  the  action  of  Prussia,  and  on 
June  14  the  Federal  Diet,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  6,  took  the  Austrian 
side  of  the  question  and  ordered  the  mobilization  of  the  whole 
federal  army  except  the  Prussian  troops.  The  hour  had  struck. 
All  that  was  great  in  Frederick  II  woke  to  new  and  grander  di- 
mensions in  William  and  Bismarck  and  Moltke.  Austria  had  be- 
gun the  discourtesy,  Prussia  had  urged  the  consequences,  and  now 
the  sword  and  the  ages  must  decide.  Prussia  sought  to  win  back 
Hanover  and  Hesse-Cassel,  but  they  refused  assistance.  The  impe- 
rial federation  was  now  to  pieces,  and  it  was  Prussia  against  the 
field. 

The  first  six  months  of  the  year  1866  were  busy  days  for  Prus- 
sia. In  April  Bismarck  made  an  alliance  with  Italy,  and  from  the 
moment  it  became  apparent,  June  15,  1866,  that  Hanover,  Saxony 
and  Hesse-Cassel  were  joined  to  Austria  in  the  approaching  strug- 
gle, the  rapidity  and  splendor  of  Prussia's  actions  were  marvelous 
and  to  this  day  are  bewildering  in  their  effects  on  the  mind.  By 
June  16,  or  next  day,  the  territories  and  capitals  of  these  States 
were  in  Prussia's  hands.  Against  their  armies  Moltke  sent  the 
Prussian  army  of  the  Maine,  first  under  Vogel  von  Falckenstein 
and  then  Manteuffel,  capturing  the  Hannoverian  army,  whipping 
the  combined  Hessian  and  Bavarian  army  and  frightening  the 
Saxon  troops  southward  to  join  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia.    While 
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this  brilliant  work  was  being  done,  Prussia  was  marching  her 
three  great  armies  toward  Bohemia,  toward  Sadowa,  Olmutz,  Vienna 
and  immortality. 

March  separately,  strike  together,  was  Moltke's  maxim,  and  so 
his  well-trained  hosts  tramped  from  their  quarters  in  Prussia 
toward  the  enemy's  country.  First,  in  the  center,  the  army  of 
Bohemia,  100,000  men,  led  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  King 
William's  nephew;  second,  on  the  left,  the  army  of  Silesia,  116,000 
men,  including  the  guards,  led  by  the  Crown  Prince,  the  King's 
son ;  third,  on  the  right,  the  army  of  the  Elbe,  40,000  men,  com- 
manded by  Herworth  von  Bittenfeld.  Steadily  across  the  hills  of 
Saxony  over  the  dividing  mountains  into  the  plains  of  Bohemia, 
marched  these  mighty  hosts.  Here  and  there  the  Austrians  and 
their  allies  tried  to  stay  the  Prussian  advance,  but  at  Uachod, 
Skalitz,  Soor  and  elsewhere,  Moltke's  men  cleared  the  way.  By 
June  23,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  crossed  the  Austrian 
frontier ;  by  the  29th  he  was  joined  by  von  Bittenfeld  at  Gitschen ; 
and  the  Crown  Prince,  by  the  master's  directions,  was  one  day's 
march  to  the  left. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrians  had  all  retired  on  Koniggratz,  and  the 
world  waited  to  see  what  this  half  a  million  armed  men  would  do. 
June  30,  King  William,  von  Moltke,  Bismarck  and  Von  Roon  left 
Berlin  for  the  seat  of  war.  July  2  they  were  all  at  Gitschen,  which 
had  been  carried  by  Prussian  bayonets,  and  von  Moltke,  with  the 
King  at  his  side,  was  in  supreme  command — calm,  confident  and 
in  his  glory.  The  battle  of  K5niggratz,  as  the  Prussians  call  it^ 
or  Sadowa,  as  the  Austrians  name  it — the  two  towns  being  a  few 
miles  apart — was  begun  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  3, 1866, 
and  lasted  eight  hours.  The  loss  to  the  Austrians  in  killed  and 
prisoners  was  about  40,000 ;  the  loss  to  the  Prussians  10,000.  At 
some  moments  the  fight  looked  doubtful.  Some  anxiety  was 
caused  by  the  distance  at  first  of  the  Crown  Prince,  but  every 
Prussian  officer  and  man  was  at  hand  when  needed,  and  when, 
after  the  concentrated  work  of  the  three  Prussian  armies,  the  King 
perceived  a  slackening  in  the  Austrian  fire  and  saw  the  enemy 
wavering,  giving  way,  he  led  forward  in  person  the  whole  cavalry 
reserve  of  the  First  army,  which  charged  and  completely  overthrew 
a  similar  force  of  the  foe. 

It  was  Moltke's  day.  From  Sadowa  to  Olmutz,  toward  Vienna, 
till  Francis  Joseph  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  both  learned  that 
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Prussia  knew  her  power,  and  till  Austria  yielded  all  that  was  de- 
manded ;  back  to  Berlin  again,  amid  a  blaze  of  glory,  marched  the 
conqueror  of  Austria.  Next  year,  1867,  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, with  Prussia  as  head  and  arms  of  the  same,  became  the 
accomplished  fact  of  modern  history. 

Just  four  years  later,  on  July  2,  1870,  Prussia  finding  that  the 
foolish  and  incompetent  Napoleon  III  would  force  on  her  war  or 
humiliation,  von  Moltke  was  again  appealed  to,  and  the  record  is 
that  when  this  crisis  came  his  face  recalled  ten  years  of  its  youth, 
knowing  that  it  was  a  greater  opportunity  than  that  with  Austi 
knowing,  too,  that  Prussia,  without  haste  or  excitement,  was  ready^ 
and  that  the  French  were  in  no  sense  ready  to  meet  the  now  united] 
armies  of  all  Northern  Germany. 

The  story  is  known  and  may  be  written  in  many  volumes  or  in 
a  few  lines.  Napoleon  would  force  the  King  of  Prussia  to  a  pledge 
that  no  prince  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  should  ever  be  elevatec 
to  the  Spanish  throne.  King  William  would  not  be  forced.  Wit 
an  army  of  4,000,000  of  the  stoutest  and  best  drilled  troops  in  th( 
world,  with  victories  back  of  him  and  with  Bismarck  to  the  righi 
and  Moltke  to  the  left  of  him,  there  was  no  power  on  earth  strong 
enough  to  force  the  King  into  a  humiliating  agreement.  Napoleonj 
declared  war  against  Germany  because  of  his  Majesty's  refusal  tof 
do  this,  and  during  the  July  days  of  1870  from  every  part  of  Gei 
many  Moltke's  armies  marched  to  the  old  hymn-like  strains 
"  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,"  onward  to  the  great  battles  which  ended 
at  Sedan  in  the  surrender  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  -the  utter 
humiliation  of  the  French  empire.  The  Austrians  were  brave,  and 
the  French  were  braver.  Benedek  was  an  able  general  and  held 
his  forces  well  at  Sadowa ;  MacMahon  and  Bazaine  were  capable 
and*  determined  generals ;  did  the  best  that  such  men  with  such 
troops  and  with  no  heart  in  the  fight  could  do  during  those  fatal 
August  days  in  1870  about  Metz  and  Strasburg  on  the  Moselle  and 
the  Rhine.  But  war  was  Moltke's  business  and  his  passion.  He 
had  no  political  ambitions,  no  mere  personal  vanity  or  pride ;  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  prepare  for  victory.  When  the  time  came 
it  is  said  that  from  Soarbruck  to  Sedan  he  left  nothing  to  chance, 
and  the  movements  of  his  armies  on  the  Moselle  in  August,  1870, 
were  as  beautiful  in  their  regularity  as  they  were  sublime  in  their 
accomplished  results,  making  sure  in  fact  the  German  empire  and 
the  crowning  of  William  as  Emperor,  January  18,  1871. 
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According  to  a  story  which  explains  much,  a  friend  of  Moltke's 
once  encountered  him  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  on  a  memorable 
morning  in  the  second  half  of  July,  1870.  The  French  ultimatum 
had  just  been  received,  and  the  friend,  after  a  hasty  greeting,  was 
moving  on.  "Whither  away  so  fast?"  asked  Moltke.  "Oh,  I 
know  you  must  be  busy."  "  Not  at  all.  Everything  is  ready." 
And,  German-wise,  the  famous  strategist  carried  off  his  companion 
to  a  cafe  to  talk  philosophy  over  a  glass  of  Bavarian  beer.  Later 
on,  at  Versailles,  when  the  greatest  agony  was  over,  the  French 
wondered  to  see  him  so  often  "  doing  nothing,"  as  it  appeared  to 
them.  Evening  after  evening  he  strolled  into  the  restaurant  he 
had  chosen  as  leisurely  as  any  rich  young  officer  in  a  crack  cavalry 
regiment  and  stayed  as  long  at  table  as  others — not  that  he  was 
anything  of  an  epicure,  his  tastes  being  of  the  simplest.  At  all 
points  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  his  work  and  did  not  need  to 
hurry. 

At  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war  von  Moltke  was  70  years 
old.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  Prussia  had 
been  drilling  itself  into  a  nation  of  soldiers ;  and  among  all  these 
and  throughout  all  Germany  for  years  before  the  war  and  since, 
Moltke  has  been  the  acknowledged  supremest  military  man.  To 
the  accomplishments  of  a  first-rate  general  Moltke  joined  the 
culture  of  a  German  professor  and — so  far  as  the  world  knows — 
the  exemplary  life  of  a  Lutheran  pastor.  Add  that,  though  of 
technically  "noble"  birth,  he  started  in  life  with  none  of  the 
advantages  that  powerful  connections  or  that  wealth  can  supply, 
and  one  is  bound  to  confess  that  nature  made  him  a  most  unusual 
man. 

After  von  Moltke's  victories  at  Sadowa  he  was  given  the  order 
of  the  Black  Eagle  and  a  national  dotation  to  "  Father  Moltke." 
After  Sedan  he  was,  October  28,  187Q,  created  a  count,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1871,  was  made  Chief  Marshal  of  the  German  empire. 
Fresh  honors  came  with  the  years,  and  he  lived  long  to  enjoy 
them.  It  was  only  three  years  ago  that  he  retired  from  his  position 
as  chief  of  the  general  staff,  but  even  then  he  did  not  wholly 
withdraw  from  active  interest  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  empire. 
The  safest  rule  Moltke  found,  in  his  younger  days,  was  that  of 
silence ;  and  when  he  became  great  he  found  it  equally  wise  to  be 
reticent.  He  could  talk  uncommonly  well,  but,  as  a  rule,  "he 
held  his  tongue  in  ten  languages."     On  the  battlefield  his  cold, 
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clear  eye  passed  slowly  from  one  point  to  the  other,  and  his  cold, 
clear  mind  weighed  the  chances  of  victory  and  defeat  with  the  in- 
tensity and  serenity  of  a  mathematician  pondering  over  the  solu- 
tion of  some  grave  problem.  As  far  as  yet  known  he  played 
little  or  no  part  in  German  politics,  and  though  his  few  speeches 
— ^and  especially  the  one  containing  his  prophecy  that  the  cycle  of 
war  would  not  end  for  fifty  years — have  excited  grave  attention, 
his  opinions  are  less  known,  even  in  Germany,  than  those  of  far 
inferior  men. 

Fortunately  for  the  purity  of  Moltke's  fame,  Prussia  and 
Germany  did  not  rush  into  the  wars  that  have  made  him  im- 
mortal. Not  through  any  unjust  ambition,  and  only  when  goaded 
and  provoked  by  duplicity  and  insolence,  did  Prussia  appeal  to 
arms,  and  this  will  ever  be  remembered  in  his  favor,  though  his 
own  art  was  exclusively  that  of  war.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  this 
art  and  its  completeness  that  he  has  not,  to  all  appearances,  cared 
for  fame,  and  never,  so  far  as  the  world  knows,  either  dreaded  or 
opposed  a  rival.  So  modest  was  he  that  in  all  the  elaborate 
histories  of  his  wars  which  have  been  prepared  by  his  staff,  and 
which  are  marvelous  for  the  uncolored  light  they  throw  on  his 
military  operations,  his  own  name  scarcely  occurs.  In  the  latest 
history  of  Germany,  printed  in  this  country  in  June,  1886,  but 
one  mention  ia  made  of  von  Moltke's  name.  As  far  as  is  known 
he  never  issued  a  proclamation. 

Among  the  frank  opinions  which  Moltke  had  been  entrapped 
into  giving,  is  the  curious  one  that  the  purchase  of  grades  was  the 
best  feature  in  the  English  military  system.  Not  that  this  was 
rudely  meant.  Moltke,  who  married  an  Englishwoman,  liked  the 
countrymen  of  his  wife;  and  to  a  pessimist  British  critic  he 
obserred :  "  Your  army  is  a  much  better  one  than  you  fancy." 
For  all  that  he,  no  doubt,  felt  every  confidence  that  under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstance  he  could  conquer  any  English  army  that 
might  have  been  brought  in  his  way. 

Von  Moltke  was  a  very  tall,  thin  man,  with  light  yellowish  hair 
and  a  sallow,  beardless,  wrinkled  face,  out  of  which  shone  a  pair 
of  stony  gray  eyes.  As  seen  abroad  he  was  usually  wrapped  in  a 
long  dark  military  coat,  a  cap  on  his  small,  compact  head,  and 
faultlessly  dressed  in  a  general's  uniform.  He  walked  slowly  and 
noiselessly  and  generally  alone,  unaccompanied  even  by  k  servant. 
Everyone  who  met  him  looked  at  him  attentively.     If  the  passer- 
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by  were  a  soldier  he  stood  on  one  side  and  saluted  the. old  general, 
who  returned  the  salute  slowly  and  deliberately,  but  apparently 
without  seeing  to  whom. 

In  Berlin  he  lived  in  the  new  general  staff  building,  in  the 
Konigsplatz.  His  manner  of  life  was  extremely  regular  and 
simple.  During  the  six  winter  months  he  entered  his  study  every 
morning  at  7  o'clock  and  took  his  coffee,  smoking  a  cigar  with  it. 
He  then  worked  until  9  o'clock,  when  all  the  service  letters  which 
had  arrived  were  brought  in  to  him.  These  he  went  through 
carefully,  and  then  changed  his  nLorning  coat  for  uniform.  At  11 
o'clock  he  took  a  plain  second  breakfast,  received  his  adjutants,  and 
wrote  until  2  in  the  afternoon.  As  the  clock  struck  two  the  recep- 
tion of  the  chiefs  of  the  general  staff  began.  When  they  were 
gone  Count  Moltke  took  a  walk  or  ride,  returning  home  to  dine. 
From  5  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  the  hours  were  again  occupied  in  writing, 
and  from  7  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  the  newspapers  that  had  arrived  were 
looked  through.  At  8  o'clock  von  Moltke  took  tea  with  his 
family  and  afterward  played  a  rubber  at  whist.  The  evening  was 
finished  with  music,  and  at  11  p.m.  the  old  general  retired  for  the 
night,  to  rise  again  at  half-past  6  on  the  following  morning. 

Gradually  the  power  of  work  and  the  need  of  work  passed  out 
of  his  hands  into  younger  hands,  and  he  strolled  toward  the  end 
or  awaited  it  like  the  rest  of  mankind.  His  wife  died  some 
years  ago ;  he  never  had  a  child ;  and  his  nearest  relatives,  with 
the  exception  of  a  nephew  and  niece,  were  kept  at  a  distance  by 
him.  He  was  known  as  "  Moltke  the  Silent,"  and  his  appearance 
was  so  mysteriously  quiet  and  cold  that  he  seemed  to  be  the  in- 
carnation of  concentrated  thought.  His  life's  work  was  a  crown 
of  glory  to  the  adage  that  "  silence  is  golden."  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  realization  in  many  ways  of  the  ideal  hero  of  Carlyle's 
worship — silent,  pure  and  strong.  But  his  deeds  will  long  be  re- 
hearsed loudly  enough  in  the  ears  of  all  men. 

W.  H.  Thorne. 
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During  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July  of  the  present  year 
Philadelphia  was  in  a  constant  ferment  over  various  bank  failures, 
and  very  anxious  about  certain  bank  presidents,  cashiers,  default- 
ing city  treasurers,  their  wives,  friends  and  accomplices.  In  fact, 
the  disturbance  was  so  great,  and  many  of  the  persons  involved  so 
prominent,  that  the  whole  country,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
so-called  civilized  world,  became  interested  and  made  Philadelphia 
financial  troubles  topics  of  conversation  for  breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper. 

Among  old-fashioned  Philadelphians  this  excitement  reached  its 
acutest  state  in  the  early  days  of  July,  when  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  openly  stated  that  a  certa,in  confession  of  the  once  famous 
and  now  imprisoned  City  Treasurer  Bardsley  had  been  suppressed 
willfully  by  Editor  William  V.  McKean,  of  the  Public  Ledgery 
because  said  confession  involved  the  reputation  of  several  prom- 
inent Philadelphia  business  men,  politicians  and  financiers,  so 
called. 

With  the  special  charges  against  Editor  McKean,  The  Globe 
has  no  concern.  Editor  McKean  is  one  of  those  petty  nobodies 
who  always  cut  a  prominent  figure  in  pious  and  provincial  towns 
like  Philadelphia,  but  who  are  utterly  unknown  and  unworthy  of 
being  known  outside  their  own  little  local  tyrannies.  Besides,  there 
is  nothing  new  in  this  latest  newspaper  suppression  of  "  important 
news." 

Not  many  years  ago,  when  certain  very  prominent  Philadelphia 
politicians,  of  the  species  called  reform,  were  planning  to  induce 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  purchase,  at  an  extravagant  figure,  the 
rights  of  the  well-nigh  defunct  and  useless  Schuylkill  Navagation 
Company,  and  all  under  the  pious  and  reform  plea  of  giving  the 
city  a  purer  water  supply,  it  was  openly  boasted,  in  a  certain 
private  caucus  meeting,  held  in  the  house  of  a  certain  very  pious 
and  very  prominent  Philadelphia  business  man,  since,  also,  very 
prominent  in  national  politics,  that  said  prominent  and  pious  man 
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could  silence  all  the  Philadelphia  newspapers  regarding  the 
nefarious  scheme;  and  the  only  negative  given  to  this  proposition 
was  a  general  smile  of  approval.  What  knaves  these  pious 
deacons  be !  At  the  time  these  events  were  occurring  I  was  informed 
of  all  the  names  of  the  parties  at  said  meeting,  and  I  was  also 
informed  that  the  same  aforesaid  Editor  McKean  was  familiar  with 
all  the  facts,  but  they  were  not  published.  In  all  probability  the 
silence  was  worth  more  than  twenty-five  cents  a  line.  I  knew  that 
no  Philadelphia  newspaper  would  publish  the  facts,  and  I  wrote 
a  letter  at  the  time  to  a  leading  New  York  newspaper,  stating 
them,  but  they  were  not  published  even  in  New  York.  There 
are  newspaper  conspiracies  of  silence  that  are  more  despicable  and 
damnable  in  their  motives  and  incipiency,  and  more  damaging  to 
the  morals  of  society,  than  all  the  display  murders,  prize-fights 
and  debaucheries  combined.  But  I  am  not  sitting  in  judgment 
on  these  special  editors  or  their  suppressions. 

News  is  not  news  till  it  is  published  ;  and  the  assumption  that 
the  public  have  a  right  to  all  the  details  of  the  private  lives  of 
public  and  private  men  and  women  is  as  gratuitous  and  senseless 
as  it  is  vicious,  pernicious,  contemptible  and  characteristic  of  the 
boasted  newspaper  civilization  in  which  we  live.  It  is  not  McKean, 
but  the  age  itself  of  which  McKean  is  but  a  pampered  and  spoiled 
old  boy,  that  is  to  blame  for  the  million- fold  respectable  crime 
that  is  cursing  the  world,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  facts 
regarding  the  same.  The  Ledger  and  other  "  great  newspapers  " 
have  grown  rich  by  the  common  negro-mechanic  business  of  white- 
washing, alike  in  their  advertisements  and  in  their  editorial  columns. 

Why  make  any  special  fuss  over  the  Bardsley  suppression? 
Every  editor  has  a  right  to  suppress,  from  his  paper,  such  facts  as 
in  his  judgment  had  better  not  be  published.  The  crime  is  not 
in  this  or  in  that  special  suppression,  but  in  the  editorial  and 
other  state  of  mind  which  will  publish  or  suppress  "  for  revenue 
only."  There  are  scapegoats  now  as  of  old.  The  time  had 
come  when  a  few  more  thieves  had  to  be  crucified  along  with  the 
Christs  that  are  constantly  being  crucified.  Bardsley  was  simply 
one  of  the  captured,  unfortunate  thieves.  Would  The  Inquirer  put 
all  the  thieves  in  jail  and  stop  the  wheels  of  modern  business  at  a 
blow  ? 

"  Why,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep, 

The  hart  ungalled  play  ; 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep, 
Thus  runs  the  world  away." 
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The  very  day  of  this  writing  ex-Treasurer  Bardsley  was  sentenced 
to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  and  to  pay  fines  aggregating  the  sum 
of  $237,530,  to  cover  his  alleged  embezzlements;  and  the  next 
day,  July  3,  1891,  there  appeared  in  several  Philadelphia  news- 
papers the  following  letter,  explaining  McKean's  position  relative 
to  the  charges  of  The  Inquirer : 

"Public  Ledger  Editorial  Department,  Philadelphia,  July 
2,  1891.— To  the  Editor  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer— Uy  Dear  Sir: 
An  editorial  article  in  The  Inquirer  of  this  morning  seems  to  me  to 
invite  what  follows  in  this  letter  with  regard  to  what  is  called  a 
'  confession '  by  John  Bardsley  that  was  received  at  the  Public 
Ledge?'  office,  and  that  it  is  said  was  '  suppressed '  in  the  Ledger 
office. 

"  On  that  subject  I  repeat  to  you  what  has  been  said  by  me  to 
several  other  newspaper  men — that  no  '  confession '  by  John 
Bardsley  has  been  received  or  '  suppressed  '  at  the  Public  Ledger 
office.  A  statement  from  Bardsley  was,  however,  received  at  the 
Ledger  office  on  Friday,  June  19.  The  editor-in-chief,  who  was 
then  absent  from  the  city,  was  telegraphed  to  come  home  to 
examine  it,  and  decide  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  publish  it. 
He  did  come  to  the  city  for  that  purpose  the  same  evening,  did 
examine  it  in  the  presence  of  two  members  of  his  staff,  and  no 
other  person  or  persons;  did  decline  to  publish  it  on  precisely 
similar  grounds  to  those  which  have  caused  him  to  decline  to 
publish  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  papers  of  similar  nature. 
Instead  of  being  a  paper  that  would  be  of  service  to  the  public,  it 
was  a  repetition  of  accusations  and  scandals  against  reputable 
persons  upon  no  better  authority  than  two  witnesses  wholly 
unworthy  of  credit — John  Bardsley  and  Gideon  Marsh — and  in 
large  part  hearsay  testimony  at  that. 

"  It  is  the  Ledger\s  habit  to  decline  to  publish  scandalous  attacks 
upon  individual  character  upon  any  such  testimony. 

"  I  wish  to  add  to  the  foregoing  what  has  been  communicated 
by  me  to  an  influential  member  of  the  Investigating  Committee, 
that  if  the  committee  or  any  member  of  it  should  think  it  desirable 
that  I  should  go  before  the  committee  to  testify  about  this  Bardsley 
statement  and  the  refusal  to  publish  it,  the  committee  will  find  me 
ready  to  obey  its  subpoena,  to  be  sworn  and  to  answer  all  questions 
in  relation  to  it — and  to  place  the  original  of  the  statement  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  to  do  with  it  what  it  deems  best. 

Very  truly, 

W.  V.  McKean." 

With  the  "  Ledger^s  habit "  or  with  Editor  McKean's  right  to 
suppress  this  or  that  statement  from  any  man  or  woman,  The 
Globe  has  no  concern ;  but  the  childish  quibble  in  this  letter  over 
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the  words  "  statement "  and  "  confession  "  is  unworthy  the  pen  of 
anything  older  than  a  school-boy  in  casuistry.  The  statement 
of  a  man  in  Bardsley's  fix  was  at  once  a  confession  and  a  charge 
of  evil  upon  other  men,  and  the  marrow  in  McKean's  letter  is 
found  in  the  reason  he  gives  for  not  publishing  Bardsley's  state- 
ment, viz.,  because  of  its  "  accusations  and  scandals  against  repu- 
table persons  upon  no  other  authority  than  two  witnesses  wholly 
unworthy  of  credit — John  Bardsley  and  Gideon  Marsh." 

A  year  previous  to  the  writing  of  this  letter  Editor  McKean 
would  have  run  like  a  frightened  cut-tail  dog  at  the  bidding  of 
Treasurer  Bardsley,  would  have  considered  himself  honored  by 
the  society  or  confidence  of  Gideon  Marsh,  and  would  not  at  the 
peril  of  his  venerable  position  have  dared  to  question  the  veracity 
of  either  one  of  them.  But  when  Bardsley  was  in  prison  and 
Marsh  a  "  fugitive  from  justice,"  so  called,  this  brave  editor  would, 
without  concern,  very  glibly  declare  that  both  of  them  were 
"wholly  unworthy  of  credit."  This  is  modern  manhood,  news- 
paper civilization.  Christian  charity  and  Philadelphia  respectability. 

Readers  of  The  Globe  are  aware  that  some  of  these  and  other 
financial  catastrophies  have  already  been  foretold  in  its  pages. 
Only  the  uninitiated  are  surprised.  There  are  more  to  come. 
But  the  thing  to  note  here  is  that  men  like  Bardsley  do  not  sud- 
denly become  liars  and  libelers ;  Bardsley's  whole  life  was  a  lie. 
He  had  long  been  lying  to  hide  his  own  misdeeds  and  those  of 
his  accomplices.  But  all  students  of  human  nature  know  that 
when  a  man  like  Bardsley  has  fallen,  become  conscience-struck 
and  afraid,  he  is  apt  to  tell  more  truth  in  a  day  than  he  ever  told 
before  in  a  year ;  and  it  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  presume  that  his 
suppressed  statement  was  true,  in  the  main. 

People  that  know  anything  about  the  complicated  arrangements 
of  politics  and  banking  know  very  well  that  Bardsley  simply 
could  not  have  stood  alone  in  the  work  that  has  sent  him  to  jail. 
People  that  know  anything  about  business  know  very  well  that 
at  least  50  per  cent,  of  it  is  carried  on  by  speculating  with  other 
people's  money.  Bardsley  simply  did  with  public  funds  what  our 
leading  financiers  and  merchants  are  doing  with  private  funds 
other  than  their  own  all  the  time.  There  has  not  been  a  line  of 
evidence  that  Bardsley  ever  intended  to  rob  the  city  or  the  State. 
Like  Lucas,  Wanamaker  and  the  rest,  he  was  anxious — too  anxious 
— to  get  rich,  and  was  not  squeamish  in  the  use  of  means  at  hand. 
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A  pox  upon  those  pious  editors,  parsons,  reformers  and  female 
speculators  who  tempt  and  ply  treasurers  and  bankers  to  squeeze 
out  for  them  the  utmost  usurious  interest  on  their  own  petty  de- 
posits and  then  trample  upon  the  dogs  when  they  are  down ! 

I  rather  admire  the  shrewdness  and  the  humanity  of  those  ex- 
cellent gentlemen  who  persuaded  Cashier  Marsh  to  flee  the  town, 
leap  his  bonds,  and  who  then  encouraged  rewards  for  his  capture, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  Marsh  would  not  be  found.  Marsh 
helped  them  when  he  had  power.  They  were  only  human  to  help 
him  get  away.  Of  course  they  did  it  to  save  their  own  necks. 
Marsh  would  have  coolly  unfolded  a  tale  compared  with  which  the 
suppressed  statement-confessions  of  Bardsley  were  as  the  ravings 
of  a  madman.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature ;  so  the 
scientists  say.  The  Wanamakers  and  the  McKeans  are  all  playing 
the  same  game,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  methods  some 
people  have  of  adhering  to  their  friends.  If  Bardsley  had  shared 
with  the  city  officials  the  exorbitant  interest  he  secured  from  the 
Keystone  Bank,  said  officials  would  have  winked  at  his  methods 
and  have  held  his  judgment  sound.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  Delamater  bank-wreckers,  the  Kennedy  Brothers,  of  the  Spring 
Garden  Bank  rascalities,  Lucas,  Marsh  &  Co.,  the  looters  of  the 
Keystone  Bank,  and  John  Bardsley,  with  his  unhung  gang  of 
helpers,  were  all  prominent  Republican  politicians,  many  of  them 
pious  deacons,  etc.,  in  orthodox,  so-called  Christian  churches,  and 
that  all  these  failures,  embezzlements  and  rascalities  should  have 
come  to  head  and  explosion  so  soon  after  the  corrupt  securing  and 
using  of  vasts  sums  of  money — notably  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Philadelphia — for  the  elections  and  resulting  appointments  of 
Harrison,  Wanamaker  &  Co.,  and  the  attempted  election  of  Dela- 
mater himself;  and  I  know  of  nothing  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
so  indicative  of  the  power  of  advertising  as  the  fact  that,  in  a 
sense,  Wanamaker  has  come  out  of  all  this  comparatively  un- 
scathed. But  every  dog  must  have  his  day ;  and  when  it  is  dis- 
covered by-and-by  that  the  funds  stolen  from  these  broken  banks, 
etc.,  have  gone  into  the  supposed  safer  retreats  of  newer  and 
various  trust  companies,  there  will  yet  be  the  devil  to  pay  and 
nobody  to  settle  the  reckoning,  or  suppress  the  statement-con- 
fessions either.  There  are  several  other  prominent  Philadelphians 
that  will  have  to  repent  or  flee,  or  die  pretty  soon. 

Were  all  this  merely  a  question  of  the  financial  or  other  rise  and 
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fall  of  Delamater  &  Co.,  Kennedy  Brothers  &  Co.,  Lucas,  Marsh 
<fe  Co.,  Bardsley  &  Co.,  or  even  of  Wanamaker  &  Co.,  with  all  their 
attendant  satellites  and  parasites.  The  Globe  would  take  no  notice 
of  the  business.  The  world  would  be  neither  much  the  better  nor 
the  worse  off  were  they  all  imprisoned  for  life,  or  hung,  dead  and 
buried  and  forgotten.  Everywhere  there  are  millions  of  their 
kind,  and  that  is  why  The  Globe  is  interested.  Of  course,  men 
like  McKean  pretend  to  think  that  the  captured  thieves  are  the 
only  thieves,  the  only  persons  wholly  unworthy  of  belief,  and 
that  the  reputable  pillars  of  society  as  yet  unfallen  are  flawless 
and  bound  to  stand  the  ravages  of  time.  But  such  pretensions 
are  as  senseless  as  they  are  insincere. 

Were  we  in  the  assuming  trade  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  Delamaters,  Lucases,  Marshes  and  Bardsleys  were  fairly 
representative  of  the  average  commercial  and  political  constitu- 
ency. They  were  educated  men,  trusted  men,  honored  men,  re- 
spectable men ;  men  of  families,  church  members,  in  the  main ; 
some  of  them  leading  deacons,  etc.;  kind  men,  true  to  their 
friends,  honest  as  the  day,  apparently,  and,  as  already  intimated, 
their  general  method  of  investing  and  using  other  people's  money 
for  speedy  gain  is  one  of  the  common  characteristics  of  the  age ; 
and  nobody  would  have  any  right  to  complain  of  The  Globe  as  a 
croaking  pessimist  were  it  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  newly 
caught  thieves  were  and  are,  in  the  main,  truly  representative 
of  the  average  business  and  professional  men  of  our  times, 
and  again  to  call  upon  all  men  everywhere  to  repent  of  their 
damnable  mammonism  and  seek  those  things  which  are  above ; 
in  a  word,  to  obey  the  simple  words  of  Christ,  to  seek  first  of  all 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  know  that  all  needed  means  of 
worldly  subsistence  and  enjoyment  will,  by  heaven's  grace,  be 
added  thereto ;  in  a  word,  to  pitch  our  lives  to  the  keynote  of 
common  justice  and  perfect  brotherhood  instead  of  to  the  key- 
note of  absolute  injustice  and  avarice,  as  is  the  case  well-nigh 
universally  at  the  present  time. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  are  not  left  to  the  assumptions  of 
logical  analogy  in  this  case.  During  the  period  covering  the 
failures  and  rascalities  referred  to,  as  in  many  past  decades,  this 
business  of  embezzlement  and  respectable  thieving  has  been  going 
on  in  other  cities  and  towns  quite  as  generously  as  in  Philadelphia ; 
only  the  men  in  these  recent  instances  were  a  little  more  notorious. 
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It  is  the  common  breath  of  modern  life.  It  is  the  sort  of  thin<^ 
that  such  men  as  Col.  Ingersoll  grow  rich  over,  and  hence  they  try- 
to  hide  and  palliate  the  crime  in  standard  reviews,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  hearing  both  sides  and  in  the  name  of  modern  literature. 
But  why  deal  in  general  statement?  During  the  months  of  April 
and  May  of  the  present  year,  in  Philadelphia  alone,  some  thirty 
financial  savings  institutions  —  variously  called  the  "  Earnest 
Workers,"  "  Willing  Hands,"  "  Mutual  Benevolent,"  etc.,  with  their 
grand  secretaries,  supreme  treasurers,  etc. — went  all  to  pieces, 
their  sa^nlngs  having  already  been  divided  among  various  petti- 
foggers and  official  thieves,  as  usual. 

They  were  all,  officers  and  members,  simply  in  the  Bardsley 
business  of  trying  to  get  rich  quick  by  investing  other  people's 
money.  These  various  societies  represented  a  total  membership 
of  over  20,000  people — membership  made  up  of  the  more  active, 
self-reliant,  saving,  acute,  smart,  wide-awake,  educated  American 
men  and-  women.  The  officers  of  these  societies  were  simply 
Bardsley  thieves,  and  the  members,  without  exception,  were  simply 
aiders  and  abettors  of  thieves ;  everyone  of  them  as  deserving  of 
imprisonment  as  Bardsley  himself.  I  am  not  saying  that  any  of 
them  really  deserved  imprisonment.  God  has  not  set  me  here  to 
judge  and  condemn  men  or  women^  but  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth, 
and  to  point  out  the  way  of  salvation  from  all  this  damnable  and 
so-called  respectable  and  civilized  crime.  I  am  not  saying  there 
are  no  good  men  and  women  left  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
I  know  that  there  are  good  men  and  women  in  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere;  souls  who  do  not  and  will  not  bend  the  knee  to 
Mammon,  the  common  master  of  modern  life ;  and  I  know  that 
for  the  sake  of  these,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  IngersoUs  and  the 
thieves,  is  this  earth  spared  of  heaven's  vengeance  from  year  to 
year. 

As  is  Philadelphia,  so  is  the  nation — the  modern  world.  It  is 
dancing  over  the  thin  lava  of  the  volcanoes  of  hell.  It  does  not 
know  it.  It  will  not  thank  me  for  again  emphasizing  the  fact.  I 
would  trust  Bardsley  to-morrow  rather  than  the  men  who  hounded 
him  to  jail.  It  is  contemptible  child's  play  to  pretend  that  the 
"reputable  "  people  Bardsley  named  in  his  statement  are  better  men 
than  he.  The  disease  that  laid  him  low  is  well-nigh  universal 
in  our  times.  It  permeates  the  newspapers  and  the  Church ;  runs 
modern  society ;  and  the  mission  of  The  Globe  is  to  state  plainly 
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that  simple  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ  is  the  world's  only  hope 
and  cure. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  leading  articles  in  the  Public  Ledger 
were  congratulating  the  people  of  Philadelphia  that  their  city  was 
not  a  corrupt  place,  like  Chicago,  for  instance,  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  stuff  which  passes  for  editorial  wisdom  among  the  "  old  families  " 
of  the  town  of  William  Penn.  My  word,  plainly,  no  less  to  McKean 
and  Wanamaker  than  to  Marsh  and  Bardsley,  is,  that,  unless  they 
repent,  they  will  certainly  be  damned,  and  my  word  is  the  same 
to  sycophants,  mammonites  and  time-servers  everywhere,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

A  few  days  after  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  so-called  sup- 
pressed statement  of  John  Bardsley  was  made  public,  followed  by 
a  second  statement,  obtained  from  him  by  a  representative  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger.  These  statements  criminated  only  in  a  very 
shadowy  way  the  reputation  of  several  prominent  Philadelphians, 
and  did  not,  to  any  degree,  change  the  estimate  already  held  of 
those  gentlemen  by  those  best  acquainted  with  their  lives  and 
methods. 

One  portion  of  the  statement  seemed  to  damage  the  good  name 
of  the  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  and  so,  by  some  tacit  forewarning, 
Mr.  Wanamaker  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  Committee  of 
Councils — before  whom  the  statements  were  first  read — and  was 
given  immediate  opportunity  of  clearing  himself,  while  the  other 
gentlemen  whose  names  were  slandered  were  left  to  take  their 
own  time  and  way  of  answering  the  slanders.  Men  with  any 
intimate  knowledge  of  Philadelphia  affairs  will  readily  see  that  in 
these  statements  John  Bardsley  has  not  told  all  he  knows ;  has 
not,  in  fact,  named  the  men  really  implicated  with  himself  in 
whatever  crime  he  has  been  guilty  of;  that,  in  fact,  the  statements 
are  largely  a  blind  to  cover  the  criminals  who  should  now  be 
sharing  with  him  a  prison  cell. 

Mr.  Wanamaker's  testimony  was  printed  in  all  the  papers  immedi- 
ately after  Bardsley's  statements,  and  this  testimony  was  followed 
by  a  letter  presumably  from  Bardsley,  in  prison,  written  to  his 
lawyer,  that  is,  by  his  lawyer,  which  letter,  carefully  worded,  was 
intended  not  only  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  statements  as  held 
by  the  Ledger  and  just  published,  but  also  to  discredit  the  veracity 
of  McWade,  the  representative  of  the  Ledger,  who  originally  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  the  statements.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bardsley's  letter 
17 
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directly  charges  that  McWade  secured  the  statements  under  the 
plea  of  old  friendship,  and  not  for  publication. 

The  statements  and  the  testimony  of  McWade  and  McKeafi, 
given  in  connection  with  them,  furnished  very  amusing  revelations, 
alike  of  the  methods  of  getting  and  keeping  news,  of  the  conflict 
of  authority  in  certain  newspaper  sanctums,  of  the  beautiful 
methods  of  public  advertising,  with  rebates — called  commissions 
— allowed,  etc.,  and  of  the  spotless  and  guileless  and  almost  child- 
like innocence  of  all  these  rascally  things,  on  the  part  of  the  leading 
editors  and  owners  of  Philadelphia  newspapers. 

But,  I  repeat.  The  Globe  has  no  interest  in  these  universal  and 
contemptible  scandals,  except  as  they  indicate  a  state  of  public 
morals  so  depraved,  so  despicable,  and  lost  to  all  truth  and  honor, 
through  the  hell-fed  hunger  for  money,  that  even  the  devils  them- 
selves must  despise  the  dens  of  thieves  now  being  unveiled ;  and 
then  to  point  out,  again  and  again,  that  no  tariff  laws,  newspaper 
salves,  patent  medicines,  public-school  dry  rot,  IngersoUism, 
century  clubs,  reform  schools,  university  extensions  or  other  clap- 
trap, can  alter  or  heal  this  ;  that  simple  obedience  to  Christ  and 
his  Church  alone  can  heal  it,  and  to  that  The  Globe  commends 
alike  the  damned  and  those  that  ought  to  be  damned. 

W.  H.  Thorne. 


TO   BLYTHIE. 


When  far  beyond  the  twilight  and  the  dawn, 
I  journey  hence  to  the  dim  afterworld, 
If  I  go  before  you  do,  my  darling, 
And  any  tie,  however  faint  it  be, 
Can,  through  the  darkness,  join  our  conscious  souls, 
You  have  my  sacred  word  that  you  shall  know 
I  live  and  await  your  sweet  presence  there. 
But  if,  sweetheart,  I  render  back  no  sign, 
Nor  hint  of  explorations  in  strange  lands, 
Know  that  the  silence  cannot  wake  to  sound, — 
That  though  you  may  come,  I  return  no  more 
Through  the  shut  door  of  all  Eternity. 

Edwakd  E.  Cothran. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  WHARTON  BARKER. 


Philadelphia,  Sept.  1,  1891. 
Wharton  Barker,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir : 

From  the  day  I  first  met  you,  many  years  ago,  till  now,  I  have 
always  had  and  still  have  unbounded  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  your  purposes  and  life.  In  my  opinion  your  weakness  is  the 
weakness  of  hundreds  of  other  earnest  men  and  would-be  re- 
formers in  this  generation — viz.,  that  your  lives  and  efforts  are 
neither  allied  with  nor  subject  to  any  genuine  religious  or  spiritual 
principles,  forces  or  authority. 

I  am  aware  that  you  and  those  often  associated  with  you  in 
efforts  to  improve  the  political,  industrial  and  commercial  life  of 
the  times  are  inclined  to  assume  that  in  the  nature  of  things  those 
efforts  themselves — having  in  mind  the  betterment  of  society — 
are,  by  law  of  nature,  essentially  and  sufficiently  religious  and 
spiritual.  In  this  you  are  all  mistaken,  and  are  not  now  likely  to 
discover  your  error  until  it  is  too  late  to  correct  it.  The  time  will 
come  when  you  will  all  understand  that  the  only  way  to  improve 
the  social  life,  the  commercial  life,  the  political  life  of  the  times  is 
for  each  man,  on  his  own  account,  moved  by  the  grace  of  heaven, 
to  hold  his  own  life  and  all  that  he  possesses  subject  to  the  teach- 
ings, the  law,  the  life,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  his  accredited  teachers 
in  this  world.  I  shall  not  argue  that  here.  This  is  not  a  religious 
tract,  but  a  touch  of  Tariff  Reform. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  essential  weakness  to  which  I  have 
referred  are  very  manifest  in  your  open  letter  of  May  16,  1891, 
addressed  to  Colonel  Henry  A.  DuPont,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Among  other  things,  in  this  letter,  you  "  propose  to  legislate — 

(1)  To  treat  Industrial  Trusts  as  conspiracies  against  the  public. 

(2)  To  remove  all  tariff-import  protection  from  articles  which 
the  Trusts  monopolize,"  etc. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  first  suggestion  except  to  intimate 
that  there  is  already  in  this  country  altogether  too  much  legisla- 
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tion  for  and  against  individual  and  corporate  industries,  undertak- 
ings and  liberties  of  all  descriptions ;  that  no  amount  or  extent  of 
legislation  in  the  direction  favored  by  you  ever  has  or  ever  can 
help  matters  to  any  appreciable  extent,  or  prevent  the  overreach- 
ing avaricious  instincts  of  men  from  successfully  asserting  them- 
selves, either  in  their  individual  or  corporate  capacity ;  and  that 
logically  carried  out,  such  legislation  as  you  here  suggest  would 
lead  to  all  sorts  of  bitter  injustices,  tyrannies  and  soon  to  revolu- 
tionary catastrophies.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  rascally  legisla- 
tion to  remove  the  rascalities  you  are  aiming  to  remove.  I  am 
one  with  you  in  your  desire  to  remove  the  evils  aimed  at ;  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  evils  themselves  are  deeper  than  you  dream 
and  must  have  a  more  searching  and  radical  cure.  However,  the 
object  of  this  letter  is  not  to  discuss  your  first  suggestion,  but  to 
deal  for  a  moment  with  your  second,  "  To  remove  all  tariff'-im- 
port  protection  from  articles  which  the  Trusts  monopolize." 

This  is  very  beautiful  from  so  true  a  tariff  man.  It  is,  in  fact 
sound  homeopathic  doctrine.  It  is  curing  like  by  like.  It  is  set- 
ting a  rogue  to  catch  a  pack  of  rogues.  It  squints  in  the  same 
direction  as  Mr.  Blaine's  overestimated  tattle  about  reciprocity. 
It  all  shows  how  the  apostles  of  protection — that  is,  of  mammon, 
of  monopoly,  of  the  devil — are  slowly  getting  into  their  tremen- 
dous heads  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade.  But,  unfortunately,  your 
suggestion  is  vindictive,  revengeful,  merely  boycotting,  in  its 
nature  and  tendencies ;  lacks  alike  the  true  spirit  of  trade,  of  in- 
dustry, commerce  and  Christianity;  lacks  the  true  principle  and 
soul  of  humanity,  religion,  justice,  and  hence  is  as  bad  as  the 
Trusts  themselves  and  cannot  prevail.  It  can  make  the  evil  of 
tariff'-protected,  corrupt  Trusts  more  apparent,  but  it  cannot  cure 
the  evil.  The  sore  is  radical,  in  the  blood;  cover  it  with  the 
plaster  of  anti-trust  legislation  at  one  spot,  it  will  break  out  in 
another ;  and  the  whole  trouble,  including  your  own  lack  of  per- 
ception as  to  the  depth  and  extent  of  it,  must  find  a  more  radical, 
human,  universal  and  Christian  cure. 

It  is  very  strange  to  me  that  you  do  not  see  with  perfect  clear- 
ness that  all  "  tariff'-import  protective  "  duties,  as  by  inevitable  law 
of  nature,  lead  to,  foster  and  maintain  these  very  Trust  monopo- 
lies and  a  thousand  other  monopolies  just  as  vile  and  unprinci- 
pled. The  tariff  is  meant  to  create  monoply  ;  does  create  and  sustain 
it  everywhere ;  cannot  do  otherwise.     It  is  a  universal  law  I  am 
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here  emphasizing.  The  babble  about  the  tariff  as  a  protection  to 
the  laboring  man  is  an  exploded  chimera.  Nor  need  you  rush  to 
the  tariff  as  a  means  of  raising  the  needed  revenues  of  the  nation : 
a  direct  income  tax  is  the  only  just  way  of  doing  that;  but  I  must 
not  here  go  into  the  true  methods  of  raising  needed  revenues :  I 
must  keep  to  your  proposed  panacea. 

Suppose  we  grant  that  "  to  remove  all  tariff-import  protection 
from  articles  which  the  Trusts  monopolize  "  would,  in  some  measure, 
cheapen  the  articles  and  kill  or  impair  the  Trusts.  Under  our 
hydra-headed  tariff  legislation,  would  not  the  wit — the  devil's 
beaver  wit— resort  to  other  combines  so  as  to  utilize  our  stupid 
tariff  laws,  rob  the  poor  by  exorbitant  rates  for  shoddy  goods, 
and  put  money  in  their  own  pockets,  as  of  old  ?  The  trouble  with 
our  legislation  is  that  it  is  done  by  fools  at  the  dictation  of  knaves 
and  still  you  expect  to  improve  matters  without  dislodging  the 
fools  or  destroying  or  converting  the  knaves.  Mr.  Barker,  it  can- 
not be  done  that  way. 

But  again,  suppose  the  simple  though  unworthy  and  imperfect 
object  in  view  as  named  could  be  accomplished  your  way.  Do 
you  not  see  that  the  principle  and  process  of  your  cure  is  the 
bringing  in,  even  in  a  bad  spirit,  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade 
to  choke  off  and  kill  out  the  demon  of  Tariff  Protection  as  it 
has  at  last,  under  our  imbecile  laws,  intrenched  and  surrounded 
itself  under  the  disguise  of  so-called  Trusts  ?  Now,  then,  if  the 
principle  of  Free  Trade,  applied  in  a  vindictive  spirit,  would  cast 
out  the  devil  of  Tariff  Protection  from  these  worst  and  vilest  pos- 
sessed corporations,  called  Trusts,  how  much  more  effective 
would  the  same  principle  prove  if  executed  universally,  in  the 
pure  spirit  of  common  sense,  common  brotherhood,  common  jus- 
tice and  Christianity  ?  If  you  can  kill  Beelzebub,  the  chief  of  the 
tariff  devils,  by  a  little  sugar-coated,  homeopathic,  free-trade,  legis- 
lative bill,  how  great  and  glorious  a  slaughter  of  tariff  devildom 
could  you  not  effect  by  making  the  medicine  universal — compul- 
sory, so  to  speak — a  sort  of  new  public  school  education,  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ  in  it,  whether  you  get  God  in  the  parchment 
Constitution  or  no ! 

My  dear  Mr.  Barker,  if  you  would  only  unite  with  me  to  in- 
duce the  great  and  now  somewhat  faded  Republican  party  "to 
remove  all  tariff- import  protection  from  "  all  articles  which  are 
consumed  by  all  people,  what  a  grand  old  party  this  now  recreant 
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devil's  gang  might  become !  So  would  you  soon  "  provide  means 
to  discover  and  enforce  penalties  against  dishonest  capitalization 
of  public  corporations  "  and  all  sorts  of  rascals,  and  help  on  the 
millennium  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty. 

There  is  no  other  way,  Mr.  Barker.  The  tariff  itself  is  a 
tyranny — a  devil's  own  creator  of  monoply.  Kill  it  outright, 
and  give  honest  men  a  chance  once  more.  This  is  tariff  reform 
with  China  and  the  wide  world  in  it.  Take  it,  and  your  Trust  mo- 
nopolies will  go  down  with  the  rest  of  the  swine  into  the  sea  of 
oblivion  where  all  such  devils  belong. 

Why  a  commercial  union  with  Canada,  or  a  closer  union  with 
China,  and  not  such  a  closer  union  and  such  a  universal  ex- 
pansion of  our  commerce  and  industry  as  would  be  brought 
about  by  free  trade  with  all  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  ?  . 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Thorne. 


NERVOUSNESS  IN  ORATORY. 


Nervousness  is  sympathetic.  It  imparts  a  strange  magnetic 
affinity  with  the  audience ;  it  redoubles  the  orator's  attention  to 
the  effect  he  is  producing  on  his  audience ;  it  quickens  his  self- 
possession,  it  stimulates  his  genius,  it  impresses  on  those  around 
him  a  fellow-feeling,  for  it  evinces  earnestness,  and  earnestness  iS 
the  soul  of  oratory,  the  link  between  the  lips  of  one  and  the  hearts 
of  many.  Round  an  orb  that  is  self-luminous  the  atmosphere 
always  quivers. 

When  a  man  does  not  feel  nervous  before  rising,  he  may  cer- 
tainly make  an  excellent  speech,  but  let  him  not  count  on  realiz- 
ing the  higher  success  which  belongs  to  great  orators  alone.  In 
speeches  thoroughly  impromptu,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
has  not  had  leisure  to  brood  over  what  he  is  called  upon  suddenly 
to  say,  the  nervousness  either  does  not  exist  or  is  much  less  pain- 
fully felt,  because  then  the  speaker  has  not  set  before  his  imagina- 
tion some  ideal  perfection  to  which  he  desires  to  attain  and  of 
which  he  fears  to  fall  short. 

W.  G.  Lewis. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  MURDERS  AND  AFTER. 


On  May  6,  of  this  year  of  grace,  1891,  the  American  newspapers 
were  filled  with  lengthy  dispatches  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  with 
headlines  something  as  follows :  "  Lynch  Law  Justified. — The 
New  Orleans  Grand  Jury  says  the  shooting  was  pardonable.  The 
summary  action  of  the  mob  condoned  as  an  act  of  public  necessity." 
All  the  world  is  familiar  with  the  human  butchery  to  which  these 
headlines  refer.  In  another  part  of  this  number  of  The  Globe  I 
have  plainly  stated  the  horror  with  which  I  view  the  now  historic 
New  Orleans  lynching,  so  called,  but  I  am  unwilling  that  this 
Globe  should  appear  without  a  separate  and  fuller  treatment  of  the 
case.  I  have  just  as  profound  and  undying  contempt  for  the  New 
Orleans  Grand  Jury  that  found  according  to  the  above  headlines  as 
I  have  pity  for  the  wild  miscreants  that  did  the  butchery.  The 
whole  affair  has  broader  interests  than  those  involved  in  the  lives 
of  the  dozen  Italians  murdered,  or  the  500  New  Orleans  citizens 
that  murdered  them ;  and  this  deliberate  action  of  the  grand  jury  at 
once  introduces  those  broader  interests  and  is  itself  more  criminal 
than  the  awful  and  ghastly  slaughter. 

The  earlier  facts  are  familiar  to  all  men.  A  certain  overzealous 
and  overofiicious  man  of  irrational,  anti-foreign  sentiments  was 
shot  on  the  streets.  Certain  Italians  were  suspected  of  the  crime, 
were  duly  arrested,  tried  by  all  the  resources  of  American  law, 
and  practically  acquitted  of  the  crime. 

Let  us  finish  this  phase  of  it  as  we  go  along.  It  is  cowardice, 
self-contempt  and  folly  for  Americans  to  say  anywhere  that  their 
laws  and  resources  are  not  adequate  to  finding  and  condemning  a 
true  criminal.  It  is  contemptibly  absurd  to  say  that  in  a  city  like 
New  Orleans  there  could  not  be  found  twelve  men  sufficiently 
sensible,  honest  and  incorruptible  to  give  an  honest  and  true 
verdict  in  the  now  famous  Hennessy  case.  Remember,  Hennessy 
was  an  American,  at  home ;  New  Orleans  was  full  of  his  friends, 
and  yet  the  assumption  is  that  in  that  great,  ancient  American 
city  there  could  not  be  gotten  twelve  men  on  a  jury  who  would 
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give  an  honest  verdict  in  his  case,  the  assumption  being  that  the 
comparatively  few  Italians  in  New  Orleans  ruled  the  whole  city 
and  corrupted  the  courts  of  law.  The  assumption  is  monstrous, 
false  as  hell,  and  as  unworthy  a  place  upon  the  lips  of  an  American 
citizen  as  it  is  unworthy  of  a  place  in  any  respectable  American 
newspaper. 

I  do  not  affirm  that  the  jury  in  the  Hennessy  case  was  pure. 
None  but  the  judge  and  counsel  in  the  case  are  familiar  enough 
with  the  facts  to  give  a  respectable  opinion  on  that  point.  I  hold 
the  American  people  to  this  point,  that  if  said  jury  were  not  all 
true  men  the  law  has  means  of  discovering  and  punishing  a  jury- 
fixer  and  a  bribed  juryman,  and  the  law  has  further  means  of 
securing  an  unbribed  jury.  Either  New  Orleans  is  so  totally 
corrupt  that  an  honest  jury  cannot  be  found  in  it  for  any  case,  or 
all  the  palaver  about  the  jury  in  the  Hennessy  case  is  beneath 
contempt.  I  incline  to  the  totally  corrupt  theory  for  reasons  that 
will  appear,  but  that  will  not  excuse  the  mob  butchery,  much  less 
the  action  of  the  grand  jury,  much  less  the  general  attitude  of  the 
American  people,  much  less  the  later  hedging  of  Mr.  Blaine  and 
the  utter  imbecility  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  case; 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  and  more  general  legal  aspect  of] 
the  question. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  American  people  and  of  the  civilized 
world,  on  hearing  of  the  mob  butchery  in  the  New  Orleans  prison,  \ 
was  one  of  holy  horror  and  amazement,  that  in  this  nineteenth: 
Christian  century  such  nameless,  mere  brutal — worse  than  brutal^ 
— ^human  madness  and  wholesale  slaughter  could  or  should  take] 
place  at  all.     I  say  worse  than  brutal  butchery,  for  in  all  history| 
there  is  not  an  instance  where  an  infuriated  herd  of  wild  beast 
ever  did  such  dastardly  and  unrelenting  work  as  the  New  Orleans; 
murderers  did  that  day.     In  the  spirit  of  this  universal  impulsej 
Mr.  Blaine  at  first  acted,  assuring  the  New  Orleans  authoriti 
that  the  mob  murderers  must  be  sought  out,  arraigned  and  pun- 
ished, at  the  same  time  assuring  the  Italian  authorities  that  sucl 
lawful  and  proper  action  should  and  would  be  taken  until  the 
and  proper  course  of  the  law  had  its  way. 

Then  came  the  newspaper  agitation  in  favor  of  Hennessy  and^ 
against  the  Italians  generally  and  as  members  of  some  secret; 
order,  the  general  assumption,  without  proof,  being  all  the  whilej 
that  the  Hennessy  jury  had  been  corrupted,  that  the  true  murderen 
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or  murderers  of  Hennessy  could  not  be  found,  and  that  the  for- 
eigner was  everywhere  the  curse  of  this  otherwise  spotless  civili- 
zation. Parallel  with  these  wicked  and  groundless  assumptions 
— this  mountebank,  regular  old-fashioned  Sam -Johnson,  stump- 
orator  tinkering — there  was  developed  especially  in  Democratic 
newspaper  organs  the  following  absurd  fallacy — to  wit,  that  the 
New  Orleans  butchery  was  a  thing  that  concerned  the  New  Orleans 
authorities  alone,  at  most  the  State  authorities  of  Louisiana ;  that 
the  United  States  Government  had  no  right  or  power  to  meddle  in 
the  matter.  In  a  word,  the  old  doctrine  of  State's  rights,  which 
originally  corrupted  and  made  powerless  the  old  Constitution — 
made  it  a  league  with  the  devil  and  a  compact  with  hell — made 
slavery  possible;  brought  on  the  war — in  fact,  the  doctrine,  or 
rather  the  barbaric  excuse  for  doctrine  and  law,  that  broke  up  the 
old  colonial  governments — lawlessly — the  same  doctrine  that  makes 
our  State  laws  as  to  marriage  and  divorce  and  a  score  of  other  just 
as  serious  matters  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world — this  old  law 
of  State's  rights,  choked,  kicked  to  death  and  conquered  by  the 
civil  war,  was  evoked  and  used  with  the  old  adroitness  to  cover 
the  old-fashioned  Southern  crime  of  wholesale,  cowardly  and 
brutal  murder. 

Now,  the  editor  of  The  Globe  is  not  a  crank.  The  editor  of 
The  Globe  agrees  with  all  the  wiseacres  that  the  New  Orleans 
slaughter  was,  first  of  all,  but  not  exclusively,  a  matter  for  the 
New  Orleans  authorities  to  handle.  But  Mr.  Blaine  had  the  right 
of  it  in  his  first  dispatches.  The  case  being  a  case  of  the  murder 
of  foreigners,  and  the  United  States  being  the  only  American 
power  recognized  by  foreign  nations,  and  the  case  in  New  Orleans 
having  plainly  violated  that  part  of  international  treaty  or  agree- 
ment which  obliges  us  to  protect  the  lives  of  foreigners  as  the  lives 
of  our  own  citizens,  and  the  whole  case  in  New  Orleans  being  an 
avowed  murder  of  foreigners — and  because  they  were  foreigners — 
such  as  the  United  States  and  no  State  in  the  Union  could 
wink  at,  had  the  hundred  men  been  Americans ;  in  a  word,  the 
whole  case  being  international  and  unusual,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  bound  to  interfere,  in  case  the  authorities  of 
New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  failed  to  assert  the  so-called  "  majesty 
of  the  law."  This,  I  think,  settles  the  Democratic  palaver,  through 
and  through.  I  am  satisfied  that  Blaine  hedged  for  political  pur- 
poses ;  saw  which  way  the  aroused  anti-foreign  American  senti- 
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ment — especially  the  Southern  sentiment — was  going;  saw  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  stand  by  the  Italians  in  the  case ;  saw  a 
chance  of  breaking  the  solid  South  in  favor  of  Blaine  in  '92  ;  saw 
once  more  the  pale,  glittering  ghost  of  the  Presidency  that  has  led 
him  through  hells  of  selfishness  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  so 
turned  his  back  on  justice,  on  the  mutilated  corpses  of  the  help- 
less foreigners,  and  played  mountebank  again — to  what  ends 
those  who  live  till  '92  will  duly  see. 

But  the  deeper  and  sadder  part  of  this  problem  is  that  millions 
of  well-dressed,  respectable,  church-going,  literary,  advanced,  lib- 
eral, cultured,  so-called  refined  American  people,  "  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen," coolly  and  deliberately,  without  emotion  or  regret,  not 
only  soon  grew  to  palliate,  but  to  approve,  and  even  defend,  the 
New  Orleans  butchery.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  has  come 
solely  and  alone  from  and  as  a  natural  result  of  a  universally  de- 
praved moral  sentiment,  a  purblind,  spiritual  darkness  and  a 
canting  religious  hypocrisy.  Hang  me,  if  you  will,  for  telling  you 
the  truth ;  and  when  you  have  awakened  from  my  slaughter,  you 
will  find  that  my  words  will  burn  in  your  souls  till  your  States 
are  beaten  to  sandhills  by  the  waves  of  eternal  righteousness  and 
you  yourselves  beaten  into  brainless  hills  of  sand. 

But  let  us  be  calm.  These  millions  of  respectable  American 
people  are,  after  all,  acting  on  some  supposed  rational  grounds  of 
belief.  These  are  the  grounds,  I  think  :  They  took  it  for  granted 
from  the  newspapers  that  the  unhung  Italians  were  the  murderers 
of  Hennessy ;  that  they  or  their  friends  had  corrupted  the  Hen- 
nessy  jury ;  that  they,  the  real  murderers,  could  not  be  gotten  at 
and  hung  ;  that  they  all  belonged  to  a  secret  band  of  cutthroats, 
etc.,  and  hence  deserved  to  be  murdered  as  they  were  murdered. 
Now,  let  it  be  remembered  that  up  to  this  date  no  evidence  has 
been  discovered  which  fastens  Hennessy's  murder  on  anyone  of  the 
mob-slaughtered  Italians ;  up  to  this  date  no  evidence  has  been 
given  that  the  Hennessy  jury  had  been  bribed  ;  up  to  this  date  no 
evidence  has  been  given  that  the  slaughtered  Italian  prisoners 
were  members  of  a  band  of  outlaw  cutthroats ;  and  up  to  this 
date  the  main  evidence  has  been  that  they,  like  thousands  of  other 
native  and  foreign  people  in  our  midst,  were  living  lives  of  reck- 
less selfishness,  in  defiance  of  all  moral  laws ;  seeking  advance- 
ment, social,  political,  financial  and  other,  by  banding  themselves 
together  into  so-called  benevolent,  self-protective,  secret  and  other 
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societies,  none  of  which  are  worth  the  trappings  with  which  they 
are  decorated,  not  to  speak  of  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  by 
them  and  on  them  each  year. 

I  have  now  before  me,  and  have  read  over  and  over  again,  the 
report  of  the  findings  of  the  New  Orleans  Grand  Jury,  already  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  an  elaborate  tissue  of  contemptible  excuses  for  a 
cowardly  evasion  of  a  palpable  duty  to  the  murdered  Italians,  to 
the  reputation  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  dignity  of  law  and  to  all 
civilization.  It  is  only  another  judicial  quibble  to  cover  dastardly 
murder  of  the  most  outrageous  kind. 

If  the  New  Orleans  episode  stood  alone  in  our  history,  especially 
in  Southern  history,  one  might  excuse  it  on  the  ground  of  momen- 
tary madness ;  but  the  truth  is  that  in  Louisiana,  in  Kentucky, 
and  in  other  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  especially,  and 
sometimes  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  in  the  Union,  this  law- 
less, murderous  instinct  runs  rampant  and  is  not  properly  checked 
or  punished  by  the  laws.  Almost  every  day  the  newspapers  report 
cases  where  bands  of  men,  sometimes  masked  as  "  White  Caps  " 
and  sometimes  in  barefaced  effrontery,  sally  forth  upon  a  helpless 
woman,  presumably  suspected  of  some  indecency,  and  deliberately 
flog  said  helpless  woman  to  death,  or  nearly  to  death,  and  just  as 
deliberately  punish  any  party  that  may  chance  to  be  on  hand  to 
defend  her.  Or  another  band  of  brave  white  men  will  pounce 
upon  a  negro  in  his  home,  or  in  prison,  put  a  halter  round  his 
neck,  drag  him  to  the  woods,  torture  him,  hang  him,  riddle  his 
body  with  bullets,  and  march  back  to  their  daily  rounds  of  civil- 
ized duty  as  if  they  had  done  a  very  brave  and  manly  piece  of 
work ;  said  negro,  of  course,  is  suspected  of  having  made  some 
improper  advances  to  some  white  woman,  and  this  is  White-Cap, 
Southern  .^uierican  chivalry.  God  forbid  that  I  should  even  seem 
to  be  an  apologist  for  any  sort  of  human  crime  or  passion ! 

But  if  said  white  men  will  look  over  the  color  lines  of  the  faces 
of  the  negroes  of  Philadelphia,  or  Washington,  or  New  Orleans,  or 
Richmond,  or  Nashville,  or  Louisville,  and  will  notice  how  many 
thousands  of  these  faces  approach  the  white  man's  color,  how 
many  thousands  of  these  faces  approach  the  white  man's  form  of 
face,  and  then  try  to  calculate  how  many  colored  girls  of  tender 
years  and  colored  women  of  attractive  bodies  have  been  outraged, 
body  and  soul,  to  feed  the  white  man's  lust,  will  they  wonder  that 
by  all  the  laws  of  heaven  and  hell  this  old  injustice  kicks  back  at 
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times  ?  In  truth,  God  only  knows  how  much  of  this  incapacity 
of  justice  and  reason — that  is,  of  true  civilization — has  been 
developed  in  these  very  respectable  lynchers  by  the  crimes  their 
forefathers  have  committed  toward  the  grandmothers  of  the  very 
negroes  they  are  now  so  mad  to  slay. 

In  all  this  universe  the  beautiful,  immortal  law  of  vicarious 
suffering,  of  mercy  through  atoning  love — human  or  divine — 
applies  only  to  the  penitent,  the  merciful,  the  peacemaker,  the 
children  of  God — the  truly  civilized — and  for  all  the  rest,  includ- 
ing the  New  Orleans  lynchers  and  other  lynchers,  physical  and 
moral,  there  is  a  law  of  justice  that  exacts  blood  for  blood,  drop 
for  drop,  agony  for  agony,  till  every  human  and  divine  debt  is 
paid. 

My  dear,  rascally  pettifoggers  and  murderers,  take  this  home; 
you  will  remember  it  one  of  these  days. 

I  am  not  apologizing  for  the  Italians,  I  am  not  apologizing  for 
any  black  man  that  injures  a  white  woman,  and  for  any  woman 
whose  name,  in  any  community,  prompts  men  to  thrash  her  till 
she  dies.  I  am  not  the  judge  of  individual  character  or  conduct. 
God  only  is  judge  of  this.  I  am  speaking  of  the  demands  of 
civilization,  and  by  these  I  would,  by  quickest  railroad  methods  of 
law,  hang  every  white-cap,  black-cap  or  other  lawless  person,  who, 
under  the  pretense  of  public  or  private  safety,  takes  the  law  in  his 
own  hands  and  becomes  one  of  a  band  of  lawless,  brutal  murderous 
savages,  such  as  I  have  been  naming  here. 

And  until  we  have  enough  respect  for  abstract  law,  and  enough 
sympathy  with  human  justice,  and  enough  regard  for  human  life, 
to  hold  all  these  more  sacred  than  we  do  at  present,  black  and 
white  men  will  go  on  outraging  women,  the  murderous  lynchers 
will  everywhere  abound  ;  the  bank-wreckers  will  be  more  ubiq- 
uitous, the  canting  Sunday-school  pettifogging  robber  deacons  will 
grow  more  numerous,  and,  as  ever,  another  bloody  wholesale  war 
will  be  on  our  hands. 

Let  no  man  dream  that  the  Italian  question  is  settled.  Italy 
was  not  just  then  ready  to  avenge  the  American  insult;  but  it  will 
be  avenged.    More  than  this  I  will  not  say  at  present. 

What  would  I  have  done  had  I  been  President  of  the  United 
States  during  and  after  the  New  Orleans  butchery  ?  I  would  have 
given  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  every 
opportunity  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  law  in  their  own 
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borders,  just  as  was  done,  but  I  would  have  given  them  distinctly 
to  understand  that  no  shirking  or  hedging  or  evading  of  the  law 
or  the  facts  would  be  acceptable ;  that  justice  must  have  its  way, 
and  that  the  ringleaders  of  that  mob  would  have  to  be  found 
arrested,  tried  and  punished,  and  the  families  of  the  murdered 
men  recompensed  to  the  full.  If  this  had  been  done  and  persisted 
in,  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  would  have  found 
very  differently  from  what  they  did.  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana 
have  felt  too  keenly  the  power  of  the  United  States  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  to  dare  to  oppose  any  righteous  demand  of 
our  government.  But  in  case  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
State  of  Louisiana  persisted  in  not  upholding  the  dignity  of  the 
law,  tamely  allowing  itself  to  be  ruled  by  the  New  Orleans  mob, 
then  I  would  have  declared  the  city  of  New  Orleans  under  martial 
law  till  all  possible  measures  within  the  power  of  the  United 
States  had  been  exhausted  to  bring  the  ringleaders  of  that  mob  to 
justice  and  to  the  gallows.  Does  any  American  question  the  right 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  take  any  such  course  when  its 
treaty  obligations  had  been  violated  and  laughed  at  by  a  filth- 
class  city,  or  by  any  city  or  State  in  the  Union?  Does  any 
American  citizen  in  his  senses  question  the  fact  that  New  Orleans 
was  and  still  remains  under  the  power  of  that  mob  ?  And  shall 
we  carry  the  doctrine  of  State's  rights  so  far  that  it  shall  protect 
mob  outrages  of  the  vilest  kind,  and  to  the  detriment  of  our  inter- 
national relations  with  civilized  nations  ?  I  am  for  the  laws  of 
cities  and  States  as  long  as  our  system  is  what  it  is ;  but  when 
these  fail,  willfully,  deliberately  fail,  and  leave  city  and  State  at 
the  beck  of  the  mob,  then  I  would  resort  to  the  central  power  of 
the  nation,  as  it  has  been  resorted  to  time  and  again.  But  the 
trouble  was,  as  I  said,  Harrison  hedged  and  Blaine  hedged  in 
obedience  to  the  depraved,  manufactured,  false  and  unprincipled 
popular  clamor  of  the  hour ;  and  the  truth  is,  there  was  not  moral 
stamina  or  backbone  or  principle  enough  in  the  whole  Harrison 
administration  to  meet  a  moral  obligation  or  do  anything  on 
principle,  the  doing  of  which  would  or  might  be  unpopular  in  a 
political  sense.  It  is  an  administration  of  pious  quackery,  and 
that  means  the  thinnest  kind  of  milk-and-water  lying.  But  you 
paid  your  money  and  took  your  choice,  and  the  consequences  will 
duly  appear. 
Finally,  the  use  of  the  term  "  lynch  law,"  as  in  the  headlines 
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quoted,  and  as  in  popular  American  use,  is  an  insult  to  all  law,  a 
falsehood  and  a  shame.  There  is  no  law  or  civilization  about  it. 
The  action  of  the  New  Orleans  mob  was  sheer,  brutal,  wholesale 
madness,  done  in  defiance  of  all  law,  human  or  divine.  It  was 
simply  wholesale,  despicable  and  cowardly  murder,  done  in  de- 
fiance of  all  human  instincts  of  fair  play,  justice,  sympathy,  pity, 
manhood;  and  the  after-attempts  to  justify  the  act,  alike  by 
popular  sentiment  and  the  action  of  the  New  Orleans  Grand 
Jury,  were  only  more  revolting  and  criminal  than  the  actual 
murders,  inasmuch  as  these  represent  deliberation  and  forethought 
taxed  to  their  utmost  in  the  justification  of  unpardonable  crime. 

W.  H.  Thorne. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 


We  saw  the  happy  robins  build  their  nest, 
We  watched  the  apple  blossoms  bloom  and  fall, 
Together  knelt  and  searched  for  violets, 
Counted  the  petals  of  the  marguerites — 
Kissed,  each,  a  rose,  then  wore  it  on  his  heart — 
Always  together,  each  the  other's  world. 

Our  Summer  flung  herself  on  Autumn's  breast, 
Tired  and  flushed,  her  cheeks  incarnadined 
At  thought  of  having  all  unrobed  to  stand 
Before  a  world  while  Winter  wore  a  shroud 
For  her  who  brought  such  gifts  to  you  and  me, — 
For  her  who  never  could  come  back  to  us. 

With  tenderness  we  said  goodby  to  her, 
Then  heard  the  sweeping  equinoctial  winds 
That  sang,  three  days  and  nights,  a  requiem. 
O  Love  I  that  wail  was  not  for  Summer  dead, 
But  for  us  two  who  unclasped  hands  that  night, 
And  said  such  bitter  words  ere  we  did  part 
That  Summer,  who  remembered,  left  her  grave 
And  showed  her  face  as  perfect  as  of  old 
Against  the  sable  of  sad  Autumn's  breast ; 
Like  golden  amber  beads  that  glow  against 
An  ebon  rosary  in  the  hands  of  Death ! 

Kate  Vannah. 
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JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  AND  OTHERS. 


The  week  beginning  August  9,  of  this  year,  was  somewhat 
famous  for  its  death  roll;  and  though  this  notice  is  intended 
mainly  for  Mr.  Lowell,  a  brief  word  as  to  three  of  his  near  com- 
panions in  the  unknown  valley  of  shadow  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here. 

W.  T.  Croasdale,  editor  of  TJie  Standard,  drifted  from  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  to  New  York,  and  grown  to  be  the  journalistic  head  of 
the  Dr.  McGlynn,  Henry  George  Single-Tax  craze,  and  still  in  the 
prime  of  life  when  this  week  opened ;  George  Jones,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  representatives  of  the  old,  solid  and  common-sense  types 
of  American  journalism :  Mr.  Lowell,  the  truest,  all-round  type  of 
that  coterie  of  New  England  writers  who  have  made  American 
literature  immortal ;  and  Charles  S.  Wolfe,  altogether  the  uniquest 
and  most  magnetic  figure  in  our  new  school  of  Pennsylvania  poli- 
tics— all  dead  in  the  first  few  days  of  this  week,  and  each  in  his 
own  way  seeming  to  say  that  dishonesty  and  greed  must  go,  and 
that  a  new  era  of  better  work  and  better  politics  must  come  in. 

We  have  no  further  space  for  Mr.  Croasdale,  for  Mr.  Jones  or 
for  Mr.  Wolfe ;  but  of  Mr.  Lowell  more  must  be  said.  Born  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  22,  1819 ;  son  of  a  Boston  preacher, 
student  in  Harvard,  with  a  dash  of  the  poetic  somewhere  in  the 
blood,  and  growing  up  into  manhood  during  those  wondrous 
days  out  of  which  Abolitionism  was  evolved  and  American  slavery 
doomed,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  young  Lowell  shrank  from  the 
bar,  for  which  he  was  intended,  found  Maria  White — "  an  ardent 
Abolitionist  " — for  wife,  and  took  to  writing  anti-slavery  and  other 
prose  and  verses. 

When,  after  a  while,  the  present  generation  of  whitewash  biog- 
raphers have  covered  Mr.  Lowell's  name  and  fame  with  their 
characteristic  glory,  The  Globe  may  deem  it  worth  while  to 
review  their  work  and  his.  At  this  writing  there  is  only  time  or 
space  for  a  little  discrimination  in  the  midst  of  the  deluge  of 
thoughtless  eulogies  that  are  being  piled  over  the  dead. 

The  newspaper  critics  in  their  haste  and  ignorance  are  every- 
where writing  of  Mr.  Lowell  as  to  characteristic  position,  work, 
etc.,  in  comparison  with  Tennyson,  Wordsworth  and  the  like. 
Shakespeare  is  a  little  too  far  away,  or  he  also  would  be  dragged 
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in  to  signify  the  class  poetic  to  which  Mr.  Lowell  is  supposed  to 
have  belonged.     This  is  all  imbecile  nonsense. 

James  Russell  Lowell  never  was  a  poet,  except  in  the  making, 
and  the  making  was  still  in  such  plasmic  shape  that  the  work, 
under  most  favorable  auspices,  never  could  have  been  completed 
in  his  lifetime ;  not  even  if  he  had  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Methu- 
selah. James  Russell  Lowell  was  the  typical,  all-round  New  Eng- 
land smart-man ;  ready  with  his  tongue,  in  a  small  way ;  ready 
with  his  pen,  in  a  small  way  ;  ready  with  his  good  sense,  in  a  small 
way,  and  always  with  an  eye  to  windward  in  the  way  of  getting 
along.  His  equals  in  the  various  walks  of  life  have  become 
shrewd  inventors,  successful  lawyers,  well-paid,  hack  newspaper 
men,  acceptable  clergymen,  successful  merchants.  He  was  one  of 
the  great  herds  of  mediocre,  modern  New  England  men.  He 
was,  in  many  ways,  the  typical  best  of  these ;  that  is  all. 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  in  no  sense  a  great  man.  He  was  a 
greater  man  than  James  G.  Blaine ;  but  I  am  not  here  talking  of 
mere  tricksters.  He  was  one  of  the  least  of  that  great  coterie  of 
New  England  men  already  hinted  at.  As  compared  with  Wendell 
Phillips,  Theodore  Parker,  Waldo  Emerson,  Theodore  Woolsey 
and  other  New  England  men  of  their  type,  Mr.  Lowell  was  an  in- 
tellectual dwarf;  as  compared  with  Edward  Everett,  George  Bancroft 
and  other  New  England  men  of  their  type,  Mr.  Lowell  was  simply 
a  beginner  in  the  intricacies  of  literary  and  historic  culture ;  as 
compared  with  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  Mr.  Lowell  was  a  school- 
boy mechanic  in  poetry ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  Long- 
fellow and  Whittier  themselves  are  as  pretty  tin-whistles  or  accor- 
dions compared  with  the  full,  rich,  soulful,  orchestral,  poetic  music 
of  either  Tennyson  or  Browning  or  Wordsworth,  it  is  seen  with 
what  stuff  and  nonsense  the  newspapers  are  filled  when  they  class- 
ify Lowell  with  Tennyson  and  his  peers. 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  a  third  or  fourth-rate  New  England 
gentleman,  of  liberal  culture  and  of  polite  manners.  But  there  is 
not  poetry  enough  in  all  New  England  to  round  out  one  of  Tenny- 
son's better  verses. 

It  is  the  business  of  his  equals  to  praise  him  ;  it  is  the  business 
of  those  of  us  who  know  better  than  they  to  point  out  why  he 
should,  and  to  what  extent  he  should  not,  be  praised. 

In  the  absence  of  great  men  we  garland  the  brows  of  their 
faintest  shadows,  and  so,  fortunately,  keep  up  the  time-honored 
hero-worship  of  all  ages  of  the  world.  W.  H.  Thorne. 


GLOBE  NOTES. 


During  the  past  summer  the  death  of  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  during  the  first  term  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  presidency,  developed  the  singular  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Lincoln  favored  Mr.  Hamlin's  nomina- 
tion in  1864  for  a  second  term  of  the  vice-presidency.  This  dis- 
cussion was  evolved  by  the  fact  that  John  G.  Nicolay,  the  Century^a 
leading  biographer  of  Lincoln,  on  learning  of  the  death  of  Ham- 
lin, sent  a  telegram  of  condolence  to  the  widow,  the  special  object 
of  which,  except  that  of  furthering  his  own  importance  and  no- 
toriety, plainly  was  to  question  and  deny  the  truth  of  certain 
statements  which  had  just  been  made  in  the  Philadelphia  Times. 

The  l^mes,  with  no  ill  feeling  toward  Hamlin,  but  simply  in  the 
course  of  its  public  record  and  comment,  had  stated  that  Lincoln 
disapproved  of  Hamlin's  second  nomination.  Mr.  Nicolay, 
plainly  deeming  himself  final  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  Lincoln,  not  only  contradicted  this,  called  it  wholly  erroneous, 
etc.,  but  fell  to  abusing  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Times  as  a  slan- 
derer of  Lincoln,  etc.  For  a  moment  it  looked  like  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  veracity  between  Mr.  Nicolay  and  Colonel  McClure,  and  in 
any  other  country  than  ours  the  mutual  compliments  paid  by 
these  gentlemen  would  have  ended  in  a  duel  for  the  clearing  of 
their  mutual  honor.  In  truth,  however,  it  never  was  a  question 
of  veracity  between  these  two  gentlemen.  Had  it  been  this,  or 
simply  a  question  whether  or  not  Lincoln  favored  Hamlin's  second 
nomination,  The  Globe  would  not  bother  with  it.  The  Globe  is 
quite  willing  to  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  There  is  a  deeper 
question  involved,  and  on  that  account  The  Globe  puts  its  finger 
in  the  pie. 

The  Globe  has  not  yet  reviewed  Nicolay  &  Hay's  Life  of 
Lincoln.  It  intends  to  do  that  later  on.  The  editor  of  The  Globe 
has  seen  all  along  that  Nicolay  was  a  mere  clerical  hack,  employed 
by  the  calfand  lamb  peoj^le  of  the  Century  Magazine  to  do  work 
for  which  he  was  never  fitted.  In  the  present  controversy  Mr. 
Nicolay  has  written  himself  down  a  more  pig-headed  and  ignorant 
18 
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person  than  even  The  Globe  suspected  him  of  being — a  mere 
clerical  beast  of  burden,  with  lots  of  facts  at  his  disposal,  with 
thousands  of  other  facts  needed  and  unsought  to  explain  those 
at  hand,  but  without  culture  or  brains  or  wisdom  either  to  seek  or 
understand  the  facts  in  either  case.  In  a  word.  The  Globe 
touches  this  matter  simply  to  call  attention  to  Nicolay  as  another 
shining  instance  of  a  mere  hack  being  called  upon  by  the  mam- 
mon-and-veal  combination  of  our  day  to  do  such  work  as  can  be 
done  only  by  able  and  reliable  men. 

Nicolay  was  simply  a  spectator  at  the  Baltimore  convention  of 
1864,  without  instructions  from  Lincoln  even  to  keep  from 
breaking  his  own  neck — which,  therefore,  he  proceeded  to  do. 
His  telegram  to  Lincoln  as  to  whether  Swett  was  all  right,  and,  if 
so,  why  was  he  pressing  Holt  for  the  vice-presidency,  was  simply 
a  display  of  silly,  boyish  presumption  and  ignorance ;  and  when 
Lincoln  telegraphed  in  reply  that  "  Swett  was  unquestionably  all 
right,"  but  did  not  explain  to  Nicolay  why  and  how  it  was,  the 
private  secretary,  with  the  usual  confidence  of  such  people,  still 
pestered  Cook,  of  Illinois,  with  doubts  as  to  Swett,  and  failed  to 
detect  his  (Nicolay's)  own  absolute  stupidity  in  the  case. 

In  the  present  controversy  Colonel  McClure  has  kindly  explained 
how  it  was  that  Lincoln  was  all  right ;  how  it  was  that  Swett  was 
all  right ;  how  it  was  that  Cameron  and  Cook  were  all  right ;  how 
it  was  that  'personally  Lincoln  was  no  foe  to  Hamlin ;  personally 
felt  kindly  enough  to  Hamlin ;  how  it  was  nevertheless  that  Lin- 
coln, as  second  or  third  choice,  favored  Johnson  for  the  vice- 
presidency  over  and  above  Hamlin ;  how  it  was  that  the  Balti- 
more convention  was  Lincoln's  own  convention ;  and  how  it  was, 
therefore,  that  after  two  or  three  fiasco  votes,  as  usual,  the  "  only 
vital "  vote  of  the  convention  was  for  Johnson ;  and  yet,  not  only 
has  Nicolay,  the  Century^s  chosen  biographer  of  Lincoln,  all  these 
years  been  ignorant  of  his  own  ignorance  long  ago,  but  igno- 
rant of  the  real  facts  as  well ;  and  such  is  the  nature  of  literary- 
hack  ignorance  that  even  now  this  upstart,  shallow-pated,  incom- 
petent, so-called  historian  either  cannot  or  will  not  see  the  truth 
when  it  is  presented  by  a  master  hand  and  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Simon  Cameron,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Colonel  John  W. 
Forney,  Murat  Halstead  and  others — any  one  of  whom  has  or 
had  more  brains,  facts  and  ability  in  the  nails  of  his  little  fingers 
than  Nicolay  ever  has  had  or  could,  by  any  amount  of  the  most 
conceited  Century  or  other  pressure,  get  into  his  poor  head. 
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But  were  it  a  simple  case  of  Nicolay  hack-conceit  and  incompe- 
tency, The  Globe  would  not  bother  with  the  case.  It  is  only  as 
this  controversy  brings  anew  to  mind  the  fact  of  the  prevailing 
hack  incompetency  of  the  Century^s  chosen  idols,  and  the  average 
hack  incompetency  of  the  work  that  passes  for  biographical  and 
other  literature  in  these  days.  The  Century  is  as  childish  in  its  art 
and  art  criticism  as  it  is  in  the  Nicolay  history.  I  have  called 
attention  to  this  before,  and  do  not  mean  to  cease  "  till  the  truth 
of  it  is  so  plain  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  Nicolay  or  a 
Gilder,  may  run  and  read  and  learn  thereby."  The  Century  is  as 
sickly  in  its  standards  of  literature  as  it  is  in  its  standards  of 
art  and  history,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to 
this  petted  doll-baby  crowd  that  I  notice  Nicolay  at  all.  If  you 
remind  me  that  the  Century  has  a  very  large  circulation  among 
our  "best  people,"  I  must  simply  assure  you  that  said  "best 
people  "  are  only  a  little  more  incompetent  than  the  Century  itself, 
and  are  so  much  the  more  to  be  pitied  all  around.  Personally,  lots 
of  them  are  charming ;  but  as  judges  of  art  and  literature  and  biog- 
raphy, excuse  me,  if  you  please. 

My  interpretation  of  the  university-extension  movement,  about 
which  the  tom-tits  are  all  chattering  in  these  days,  is  that  we  have 
fallen  upon  an  age  of  educational  pigmies ;  that  said  pigmies  are 
pretending  to  do  a  work  that  can  only  be  done  by  giants  and  men 
of  genius,  and  that  said  pigmies  are  so  elated  over  the  fact  that 
men  and  women  of  ordinary  caliber  will  listen  to  them,  pay  them, 
revere  them  as  in  some  sense  superior  pigmies,  that  they  are  re- 
solved to  organize,  preamble  and  pamphleteer,  till  the  wide  world 
has  become  pigmyized,  by  which  time  I  expect  the  universityized 
population  of  the  wide  world  will  bo  ready  to  see  that  "  they  went 
in  stults  and  came  out  asses,"  just  as  Burns  saw  it  long  ago. 

Even  that,  of  course,  may  be  a  gain  in  some  sense.  My  advice 
to  the  pigmies  and  to  those  people  so  hungry  for  "  higher  things," 
"  local  centers  "  and  the  general  ability  "  to  penetrate  purely  into 
the  atmosphere  of  a  subject,"  etc.,  etc.,  is,  first  of  all,  to  "search 
the  Scriptures ;"  then  read  and  re-read  Homer  and  Sophocles, 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  Dante  and  Tasso,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Hugo 
and  DeMusset,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  DeQuincy,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Tennyson,    Browning,    Burns,   Emerson 
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and  Richard  Realf ;  and  after  really  mastering  these,  if  they  have 
time,  take  the  secondary  lights,  too  numerous  to  mention,  of  the 
nations  represented  by  the  men  just  named,  including  the  histori- 
ans and  the  scientists,  so  called ;  then  the  best  novelists,  then  the 
newspapers;  and  before  they  have  done  the  half  of  this,  they  will 
be  so  disgusted  with  the  mere  prattle  of  the  modern  university- 
extension  chaps  that  they  will  wonder,  as  I  wonder  most  sincerely, 
what  the  boys  are  making  such  an  everlasting  fuss  about,  seeing 
that  they  have  nothing  to  teach  and  no  true  power  of  teaching. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  lecture  bureaus  filled  the  places 
now  aimed  at  by  the  university-extension  people,  and  filled  them 
very  well — fill  them  still  as  far  as  needed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
again,  there  is  not  now  the  same  need  for  lecture  bureaus  or 
for  university  extension  that  there  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  news- 
papers of  to-day,  not  to  speak  of  magazines  and  reviews,  all 
within  the  reach  of  the  people  who  are  seeking  "  higher  things," 
are  better  educators,  and  have  back  of  them  abler  and  more  capa- 
ble teachers,  than  will  be  found  in  our  aggressive  universities,  not 
to  speak  of  their  annexes ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  again,  the  aver- 
age American  and  the  average  modern  men  of  all  European  na- 
tions are  intellectually  better  educated  than  they  deserve ;  have 
more  mental  training  than  morally  they  are  able  to  use  except  to 
the  disadvantage  of  themselves  and  their  fellow-men  ;  and  the  one 
crying  educational  need  of  the  age  is  just  that  which  The  Globe 
— and  no  other  modern  review — has  been  founded  to  proclaim — 
viz.,  that  mental  training  without  corresponding  moral  and  spirit- 
ual training  is  a  curse  and  a  shame ;  the  pressing  need  of  the 
hour,  therefore,  being  moral  and  spiritual  training,  neglected  by 
the  churches,  laughed  at  by  science  and  infidelity,  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  university  professors  who,  as  a  rule,  are  as 
ignorant  of  spiritual  life  as  a  cow  is  of  Euclid ;  said  cow,  in  fact, 
having  by  instinct  all  needed  geometrical  knowledge,  and  being 
far  more  at  home  in  "  pure  mathematics  "  than  the  average  uni- 
versity professor  is  at  home  in  the  true  and  crying  needs  of  the 
human  soul. 

Of  course,  I  expect  to  be  ridiculed  for  this  protest  against  the 
new  Moloch  of  the  dudes ;  but,  all  the  same,  when  your  university- 
extension  movements  have  ceased  to  move,  and  are  quiet  enough 
in  the  dust  of  ruins  yet  to  be,  these  words  of  mine  will  educate 
more  souls  in  a  year  than  all  the  university-extension  "local 
centers,"  or  other  centers,  will  educate  till  doomsday. 
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We  do  not  want  more  people  in  the  community  of  the  tone  and 
kind  that  university  graduates  usually  are  ;  we  do  not  want  more 
people  in  the  community  of  the  kind  that  university-extension 
profccjsors  usually  are.  We  do  want  more  teachers  that  are  truly 
teachers;  that  have  something  true  and  noble  to  teach;  every- 
where we  want  these,  and  everywhere  we  want  honest  and  capable 
men  and  women  to  fill  millions  of  positions  filled  to-day  by  dis- 
honest and  incapable  men  and  women,  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
pulpit  and  the  bar.  The  trash  we  largely  have  in  so  many  of 
these  places  is  the  fault  of  the  secular  and  damnably  shallow  and 
false  educations  men  and  women  receive  in  these  days,  alike  in  our 
public  schools,  universities  and  churches.  My  position  is  that 
you  cannot  get  at  "  higher  things  "  by  spreading  this  false  white- 
wash over  all  the  fences,  all  the  churches,  all  the  faces  of  Christen- 
dom ;  that  what  is  wanted  is  more  real  God's  truth  and  nobler 
men  to  teach  this  to  begin  with.  •  Is  Provost  Pepper  one  of  these  ? 
May  the  gods  deliver  us,  if  that  is  the  verdict  of  modern  times ; 
and  the  gods  will  deliver  us,  never  fear.  The  gods  are  not  asleep 
or  on  a  journey  while  the  boys  are  still  calling  for  Barabbas  or 
upon  Balaam  in  the  place  of  Jesus,  and  still  dreaming  that  they 
are  the  modern  apostles  of  "  if  you  will  tickle  me,  professor,  I 
will  tickle  you."  I  know  there  are  many  good  and  capable  and 
noble  teachers  among  American  university  professors,  though  they 
are  scarce  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  truth  is  that  even  if  a  general  extension  of  intellectual  edu- 
cation were  needed  in  these  times,  and  the  university  professors 
extant,  plus  their  "  subs,"  were  the  people  to  extend  this  educa- 
tion, the  old  methods  are  all  wrong,  worn  out  and  deserve  to  be 
laid  aside. 

Just  forty  years  ago  I  had  given  me,  as  a  "  Sunday-school  re- 
ward," a  little  book  called  "  Learning  to  Think."  What  is  left  of 
it,  after  a  somewhat  slovenly  vandalism  of  forty  years,  I  still  keep 
and  cherish,  and  now  and  then  read  afresh  with  new  delight. 
The  book  is  a  series  of  conversations  between  a  teacher  and  a 
pupil,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Ruskin's  "  Ethics  of  the  Dust," 
the  general  aim  of  the  book  being  to  explain  the  causes,  methods 
of  formation,  uses,  meaning  and  end  of  the  various  objects  under 
consideration — objects,  say,  all  the  way  from  a  grain  of  sand  to  a 
wheelbarrow,  a  locomotive,  a  world,  a  universe  of  worlds. 

As  near  as  I  can  get  at  it,  my  fellow- townsman,  Mr.  Townsend, 
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who  for  years  has  been  trying  to  get  the  so-called  educators  of  the 
world  to  look  into  his  wherewithal  scheme  of  universal  education, 
has  formulated  a  general  seven-word  combination,  very  much 
after  the  spirit  of  the  little  book  named,  and  to  which  I  trace 
my  earliest  tendency  of  looking  into  the  real  causes,  uses  and 
meaning  of  things ;  and  it  really  seems  to  me  that  if  these 
full-fledged  professors  and  their  "  subs  "  are  bent  upon  a  new  edu- 
cational, merely  intellectual  impetus  for  mankind,  they  had  better 
quit  their  old  tweedledum  and  tweedledee  methods,  and  take  up 
brother  Townsend's  new  method,  if  so,  perchance,  they  may 
discover  at  least  the  causes  of  their  own  old  saws  general  in- 
capacity. 

The  reasons  I  have  not  advocated  Mr.  Townsend's  method  in 
The  Globe  before  this  are,  first,  that  there  seems  to  have  been 
heretofore  no  convenient  place  to  mention  it ;  second,  because  his 
method,  like  the  rest,  aims  mainly  at  improving  the  mere  intel- 
lectual caliber  of  men ;  third,  because  I  know  in  advance  that  the 
average  professor  or  the  average  student  does  not  want  to  be  made 
a  thinker,  much  less  does  he  or  she  want  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  thinker ;  wants,  in  fact,  simply  to  have  the  semblance 
of  culture,  to  pass  for  the  real  articles,  and  sell  his  shoddy  brain- 
work  at  the  highest  tariff  rales. 

Finally,  on  this  head,  let  me  say  that  the  sources  and  means  of 
real  education  were  always  infinitely  more  general  and  get-at-able 
than  the  average  modern  professor  imagines ;  that  a  real  thinker, 
or  the  real  stuff  out  of  which  a  thinker  is  made,  has  ever  found 
the  best  means  of  education,  easily,  even  if  by  the  light  of  pinet- 
knots  and  tallow-dips  at  times,  and  that  the  proportionate  number 
of  respectable  thinking  heads  to  the  million  of  comparatively  un- 
thinking heads  has  not  been  very  largely  increased,  as  far  as  I 
know,  by  all  the  clap-trap  of  modern  universities.  It  seems  that 
even  Sam  Small  was  too  large  for  his  Western  Methodist  Univer- 
sity, and,  as  by  law  of  nature,  has  gone  back  to  the  larger  work 
of  editing  a  local  newspaper.  I  am  speaking  only  in  comparative 
approval  of  Mr.  Townsend  and  Samuel  Small.  The  Globe  is 
everlastingly  pointing  out  a  more  excellent  way.  The  millions  of 
well-dressed,  educated  boobies  that  adorn  our  modern  thorough- 
fares and  our  modern  society  are  not  thinkers ;  not  one  in  a 
million  of  them  is  a  thinker,  much  less  a  spiritually-minded  wise 
man  of  the  kind  alone  capable  or  worthy  of  teaching  our  fellov/- 
men.     I  am  simply  hinting  at  that  more  excellent  way. 
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It  is  usually  safe  not  to  prophesy  until  after  the  fact ;  but  the 
resignation,  July  29,  1891,  of  Hon.  M.  S.  Quay  from  the  chair- 
manship of  the  National  Republican  Committee,  and  as  Pennsyl- 
vania member  of  that  committee,  seems  to  give  evidence  of  several 
things  worthy  of  mention  here — first^  it  offers  fresh  proof  of  the 
ingratitude  of  republics.  Quay  thought  that  he  was  victor  of  the 
campaign  of  ^^^,  and  that  to  the  victor  belonged  the  spoils.  Wana- 
maker  also  thought  that  he  was  victor,  and  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  future  spoils ;  Harrison  was  modest  enough 
to  think  that  his  own  name  and  fame,  plus  the  fame  of  his  grand- 
father, had  gotten  him  the  victory,  and  that  being  boss  he  might 
do  what  he  would  with  his  own,  and  use  his  vantage  ground  to 
hunt  for  larger  game  of  the  same  kind,  say  at  least  a  continuance 
of  White  House  luxury.  Blaine  and  the  Blaine  people,  crazed 
with  reciprocity — the  poor  borrowed  plume  of  a  fallen  knight — 
imagined  that  they  were  the  Bliicher  crowd  in  the  Harrison 
Waterloo,  and  that  the  faded  James  G.  ought  to  have  one  final 
swoop  of  presidential  patronage  and  glory. 

What  Quay  secured  of  the  Harrison  patronage,  or  did  not  secure, 
was  of  small  moment  compared  with  his  aims  for  the  future.  He 
may  have  wanted  the  next  presidency  for  Don  Cameron — that  is 
an  old  scheme — or  he  may  have  wanted  it  himself — and  he  richly 
earned  it,  such  as  it  is — ^but  clearly  there  was  no  more  work  in 
him  for  Harrison  or  Wanamaker  or  Blaine.  Perhaps  he  will  insist 
on  Sherman  again,  get  what  he  wants,  be  induced  to  resume  the 
chairmanship,  win,  and  take  the  entire  pile  for  Sherman,  Cameron 
&  Co.,  Quay  himself  still  being  master  of  the  family  house  till 
his  own  turn  comes.  But  Harrison,  Wanamaker  &  Co.,  and 
Blaine,  Smith  &  Co.,  McKinley,  Clarkson,  the  Great  West  &  Co., 
must  all  make  up  their  minds  to  this,  that  without  M.  S.  Quay 
and  his  master-work  they  cannot  elect  a  Republican  president  in 
1892,  and  that  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  governorship 
contest  in  Ohio.  Perhaps  Quay  sees  in  advance  that  the  thing 
could  not  be  done,  even  with  his  help  and  is  simply  stepping  off 
a  sinking  ship  in  which  there  is  no  longer  anything  worth  saving ; 
he  himself  well  crowned  with  honors  of  a  kind,  and,  let  us  hope, 
well  paid,  for  his  superior  political  generalship.  "  Give  the  devil 
his  dues."  There  perhaps  was  no  other  way  out.  Wanamaker 
and  Harrison,  though  riding  a  jaded,  winded,  knee-sprung,  buck- 
ing and  blinded  nag,  were,  from  the  first,  in  for  the  race,  the 
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stakes  and  the  honors,  or  resolved  that  the  fences  should  down 
and  the  broad  way  opened  again  for  the  Democrats  to  flow  in  and 
take  charge  of  the  grand  stand. 

To  all  seeing  politicians  it  is  plain  that  the  Wanamaker-Harri- 
son  wigwam  is  the  smokiest,  the  least  forceful,  the  least  substantial 
of  all  the  Republican  tepea;  but  the  spirits  of  perdition  never 
know  which  way  the  new  winds  and  flames  of  judgment  are  com- 
ing. In  this  case  they  may  find  that  Quay  was  the  blown  missile 
that  knocked  the  Wanamaker-Harrison  encampment  to  shreds. 
In  matters  of  dry  goods,  general  commerce  and  Sunday-school 
work,  Wanamaker  is  a  much  smarter  man  than  Quay ;  but  the 
"master-merchant"  cannot  mate  the  "junior  Senator"  in  manipu- 
lating the  politics  of  Pennsylvania,  and  thereby  hangs  the  tale  as 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  number  of  The  Globe.  Wanamaker's 
political  race  is  run,  unless  he  can  get  in  as  the  dark  horse  for  the 
presidency  or  vice-presidency  in  the  campaign  of  1892 — in  either 
case,  however,  to  be  whipped,  besides  being  minus  his  ill-spent 
gains. 

A  few  days  after  the  foregoing  notes  were  written,  the  Eastern 
newspapers  were  alive  with  reports  that  Chairman  Andrews,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Republican  State  Committee,  was  about  to  resign, 
and  that  M.  S.  Quay  was  to  take  his  place,  to  organize  the  State 
for  Blaine  as  against  Harrison  in  '92,  and  so  to  make  himself  new 
master  of  the  National  Republican  party.  This  report  proves 
The  Globe's  foresight  as  to  Quay's  general  intention  of  not  step- 
ping out,  etc. ;  but  I  still  think  that  his  working  for  Blaine  is 
among  the  lost  arts  Df  the  junior  Senator.  He  may  make  it  look 
as  if  he  were  working  for  Blaine,  but  in  politics,  as  in  poetry  and 
real  life,  things  are  not  usually  what  they  seem. 

*** 
The  profuse  demonstrations  of  affection  for  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  during  his  recent  visit  to  England,  and  the  brilliant 
display  of  attention  to  Admiral  Gervais  and  his  French  fleet 
during  their  recent  calls  upon  Russia,  can  only  be  understood  on 
the  supposition,  first,  that  the  alliances  alike  between  Germany 
and  England  and  France  and  Russia  are  deeper  and  more  com- 
plete than  any  of  our  numerous  European  dispatches  have  indi- 
cated; second,  that  a  great  European- Asiatic  and  perhaps  world- 
wide battle  of  the  nations  is  at  hand. 
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Beyond  a  doubt,  as  the  editor  of  The  Globe  was  the  first  to 
point  out  and  emphasize,  Victoria  and  her  children  and  children's 
children  have  thoroughly  outwitted,  outdiplomatized,  and  utterly 
laid  upon  the  shelf,  the  great  Bismarck,  who,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  snubbed  and  despised  them;  and  by  the  time  other 
American  reviews  have  worked  threadbare,  say  to  utter  drawn- 
out  nausea,  the  vein  of  truth  and  thought  on  the  Anglo-German 
problem  The  Globe  has  exposed  to  their  mediocre  gaze,  The 
Globe  will  have  several  new  lines  of  truth  and  thought  on  which 
to  start  them.  In  fact,  there  are  at  least  two  distinctly  new  lines 
of  truth  and  thought  in  the  present  number ;  and  by  the  time  my 
contemporaries  have  beaten  these  into  mere  bedding-straw — from 
their  low-grade  standpoint — The  Globe  will  have  new  points  on 
these  also. 

It  is  short-sighted  folly  for  the  average  American  writer  to 
declare  that  England  is  practically  a  republic,  and  that  hence  her 
sympathies  and  interests  are  more  nearly  akin  to  the  French  than 
to  the  Germans.  The  first  part  of  the  assertion  is  false  to  the  core. 
The  monarchy  of  England  is  as  secure  to-day  as  that  of  Russia  or 
Germany  or  China.  The  Empress  of  India  is  to-day,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been — that  is,  all  through  Bismarck's 
ascendency — the  most  influential  person  in  the  Old  World.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  spite  of  fresh  and  of  faded  scandals  as  to  his 
personal  character,  is  to-day  the  most  popular  man  in  the  British 
empire.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  English  and  the  French  never 
were  akin  in  sympathy  or  interest  except  for  a  spasm,  a  moment 
of  historic  danger  and  episode.  The  Queen  was  fond  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  and  would  have  led  England  a  good  way  to  aid 
the  last  Emperor  of  the  French,  for  family  and  other  reasons  well 
known  to  people  who  read  current  history ;  but  with  the  spiteful, 
spendthrift,  reckless,  vengeful,  changeable  set  of  upstarts  that  have 
been  dabbling  with  the  French  Government  and  calling  it  a 
republic  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  English  monarchy,  the 
English  nobility  and  the  English  people  have  little  or  no  sympathy. 
American  writers  can  scarcely  imagine  what  an  insignificant  person 
Mr.  Henry  Labouchere  is  in  British  politics,  or  how  utterly  united 
the  English  are  in  their  purpose  to  hold  their  own — that  is,  all 
they  have  grabbed,  bought  or  gotten  by  any  fair  or  foul  means — 
and  how  entirely  they  will  welcome  the  hands  that  help  them  to 
hold  on,  and  to  cut  down  the  hands  that  oppose  them. 
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It  is  not  a  question  of  sympathy,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  if  it 
were  the  English  and  the  Germans  are  and  for  a  thousand  years 
have  been  more  nearly  and  closely  allied,  spite  of  Norman  con- 
quests and  all  that — in  fact,  by  and  through  these  far  more 
closely  allied — than  the  English  and  the  French  have  ever  been. 
But  it  is  not  a  question  of  racial,  national  or  republican  sympathy 
at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  Egypt  and  Central  Africa,  of  India  and 
Afghanistan,  of  Australasia  and  a  hundred  kindred  islands  of  the 
seas,  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  of  the  Turk  or  the  Jew  in 
Palestine,  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Will  the  English,  the  Italians,  the 
Austrians,  help  us  Germans  in  emergency  to  hold  this  latter  strip 
or  pound  of  flesh  while  Russia  may  be  gnawing  at  our  back  in 
Poland,  then  by  all  the  old  common  gods  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations — in  truth,  by  the  Eternal — we  Germans  will,  to  the 
last  man  of  us,  and  our  brothers,  the  Austrians,  and  the  Italians, 
help  you  English  to  hold  India,  etc.,  Egypt,  etc.,  Australasia,  etc., 
Canada,  etc.,  and,  if  necessary,  shoot  Niagara  in  the  bargain ;  will 
ourselves  look  after  the  Turk,  ourselves  take  charge  of  Palestine, 
set  the  true  pope  there,  maybe,  and  finally  teach  all  Jews,  heretics 
and  infidels  that  the  way  to  Palestine  and  to  any  true  peace  on  this 
earth  is  by  a  higher  grade  of  civilization  than  ever  Bismarck  or  the 
Czar  or  M.  Carnot  has  dreamed  of.  Perhaps  we  are  the  "  lost  tribes 
after  all ; "  and,  will  you  pardon  me,  my  old  friend  Jonathan,  if  I 
assure  you  that  upon  the  side  you  take  in  this  coming  row  de- 
pends your  destiny  for  a  thousand  years  to  come ;  and  will  you 
j)ardon  me  further  for  presuming  to  assure  you  that  you  can  take 
but  one  side,  and  that  that  step — perforce,  not  at  all  by  spread- 
eagleism  or  any  foolish  freedom — will  change  your  life  immensely 
from  the  present  order  of  things. 

In  a  word,  there  are  other  forces  than  bank-wreckers,  pettifog- 
gers and  thieves  at  work  on  this  problem,  and  we  mean  to  have 
our  way — ^that  is,  God's  way — spite  of  your  canting  hypocrisy,  if 
you  please.  Russia's  treatment  of  the  Jews  is  quite  as  providen- 
tial as  was  our  treatment  of  the  negro  ;  is  quite  as  refined  as  our 
treatment  of  the  Chinese;  and  the  ends,  the  great  providential 
ends  of  crass,  blundering  and  foolish  sympathetic  conceit  are  all 
held  from  our  own  pre-darkened  eyes.  Meanwhile,  heaven's  pur- 
poses and  prophecies  are  all  being  fulfilled. 

*** 
The  quasi  and  perfectly  comfortable  heretics  are  still  claiming 
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the  attention  of  our  modern  world.  The  more  respectable  and 
refined  classes  of  newspaper  readers  would  have  had  a  dull  spring 
and  summer  this  year,  spite  of  the  twaddle  of  a  few  new  stories,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  cases  of  Prof.  Briggs,  the  Rev.  Heber 
Newton  et  al. 

The  latest  and  ugliest  phase  of  the  "  Briggs  controversy  "  was 
developed  during  the  last  days  of  July,  while  most  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  parsons  were  off  yachting,  shooting  deer,  etc.,  not  to 
speak  of  fairer  game.  July  30  a  leading  Philadelphia  newspaper 
published  a  lengthy  special  telegram,  from  New  York,  which 
opened  as  follows :  "  Union  Theological  Seminary  charges  that 
their  present  trouble  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  due  to 
Princeton."  This  statement  was  elaborated  throughout  the  article, 
and  so-called  proofs  given.  All  this  was  published  as  if  on  the 
authority  of  "  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Ludlow,  formerly  of  this  city 
(N.  Y.),  and  now  of  East  Orange,  N.  J."  I  was  a  student  in  Union 
Seminary  thirty  years  ago,  and  knowing  the  then  "  liberal"  spirit 
\of  the  seminary,  and  having  kept  some  track  of  its  spirit  from 
those  days  to  these,  I  had,  all  through  the  Briggs  controversy,  been 
; expecting  some  such  revelation  as  the  above ;  could  not,  in  fact, 
pring  myself  to  say  anything  about  the  case  until  what  I  had 
:nown  psychically,  intuitively,  took  some  shape  in  actual  com- 
monplace fact.  Finally,  as  always,  came  the  commonplace  fact 
for  text  of  these  reflections. 

The  trouble  with  Union  Seminary  is  that  while  Presbyterian  in 
origin  and  endowment  it  never  was  thoroughly  Presbyterian — that 
is,  out-and-out  Calvinistic  or  fully  Confession-of-Faithistic  in  its 
theology  or  methods  or  spirit  of  teaching.  If  the  two  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  had  never  re-united,  Union  Seminary 
would  have  gone  on  leading  the  liberal  young  Presbyterian  mind 
into  liberal  Calvinism,  which  is  next  door  to  English  Broad- 
Churchism,  which,  again,  is  next  door  to  good  old-fashioned 
Evangelical  Unitarianism — all  very  beautiful  in  their  growing  free- 
doms, but  utterly  disloyal  to  the  simplest  first  principle  of 
Christian  ecclesiasticism — not  to  speak  of  hide-bound  Princeton 
Calvinism. 

In  truth,  the  whole  business  is  the  gradual  substitution  of  a 
pious  rationalism  in  the  place  of  Christian  faith  as  defined  by  the 
only  church  councils  that  ever  had  any  right  to  pretend  to  define 
it.    Of  course,  Union  Seminary  is  Presbyterian ;  but  what  is  Pres- 
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byterianism  where  infants  a  span  long  are  taken  out  of  the  literal 
hell-fire  of  its  Confession  of  Faith,  and  when  there  is  a  single  doubt 
raised  in  the  mind  as  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  to  the  exact  numbers  foreordained  to  literal  and  eternal  hell-fire  ? 

Union  Seminary  is  all  right  in  obeying  the  liberal  rationalistic 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  upholding  Prof.  Briggs  in  his  Broad- 
Church  views  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures;  and  Princeton  is 
all  right  in  loyally  adhering  to  the  historic  meanings  of  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  but  both  are  wrong  in 
imagining  that  the  Bible  can  have  any  authority  without  the 
authority  of  the  Church  that  made  the  Bible,  or  that  any  fixed 
interpretation  can  be  adhered  to  where  the  right  of  individual, 
private  judgment  is  given,  or  where  any  secession  from  the 
original  Church  authority  is  made ;  and  both  are  utterly  wrong  in 
supposing  that  any  lasting  importance  can  be  attached  to  the 
theological  or  Biblical  interpretations  of  Union  or  Princeton, 
except  as  these  both  return  to  acknowledge  the  one  true  Church 
authority  that  made  the  Scriptures  and  gave  them  their  full  and 
complete  interpretation,  and  established  the  sacraments  whereby 
alone  the  grace  of  faith  or  the  grace  of  obedience,  and  hence  the 
grace  of  sight  or  true  rationalism,  can  be  attained. 

In  the  light  of  this  same  reasoning  and  historic  verity,  the 
toboggoning  sentimentalisms  of  Heber  Newton  are  little  better 
than  the  pyrotechnic  blasphemies  of  Robert  IngersoU;  and  the 
preachers  who  do  not  believe  in  the  creeds  of  their  church  or  in 
Christianity,  as  historically  interpreted,  and  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  need  and  importance  of  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  as 
ordained  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  necessity  and  wondrous  power  of  true  ecclesiastical  or- 
dination to  the  priesthood  or  ministry — and  the  first  term  is  the 
better  term — why,  such  men  should,  to  a  man,  give  up  their 
pulpits,  their  gowns,  their  titles,  their  livings  and  all  their 
damnable  shillyshallyings  with  God's  truth,  and  join  the  ranks 
of  Mammon  in  such  work  as  the  devil  may  give  them  to  do.  I 
have  a  certain  respect  for  IngersoU  as  I  had  for  the  once  famous 
Jim  Fisk;  for  these  men  pitch  their  tents  among  rascals  like 
themselves,  and  simply  hoodoo  the  almighty  dollars  out  of 
their  neighbors'  pockets.  There  is  pluck  in  that,  and  there  is 
smartness  in  that.  But  for  men  like  Newton  and  Briggs,  and 
Savage  and  the  rest  of  the  secular  clerical  heretics  to  hold  on  to  the 
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lurch  and  their  church  incomes  after  they  have  lost  all  true 
faith  in  the  real  Christ  and  his  real  Church,  is  altogether  a  weaker 
business  than  Felix  Adlerism — in  fact,  is  rapidly  tending  to 
Henry  Georgeism  and  Dr.  McGlynnism,  wherein  the  one  cry  is 
the  old  cry  of  "  put  money  in  thy  purse  "  or  thou  wilt  be  damned  ; 
and  I  refer  to  this  Briggs  business  at  all  only  to  say  again  that  it 
is  Rome  or  my  own  "  Cosmotheism,''^  with  absolute  obedience,  in 
either  case,  for  every  mother's  son  and  daughter  of  them,  world 
without  end. 

See  review  of  "  the  Manual  of  Catholic  Theology"  in  this  number 
for  fuller  statement  of  this  position,  and  see  Cosmotheism  in  next 
number  of  The  Globe. 

After  writing  my  article  on  "  Newspaper  Suppressions,  Etc.,"  for 
this  number  of  The  Globe,  various  developments  in  connection 
with  the  Philadelphia  bank- wreckers  and  their  still-at-large  accom- 
plices seemed  to  call  for  further  mention. 

At  this  writing,  August  21,  1891,  the  general  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  more  intelligent  people  of  Philadelphia  is  that  the 
Committee  of  Councils,  organized  to  search  into  ex-City  Treasurer 
Bardsley's  accounts,  and  to  search  out  his  fellow-criminals,  have 
simply  been  engaged  in  a  pettifogging  cross-fire,  their  object,  in  the 
main,  being  to  let  every  guilty  man,  except  Bardsley,  escape. 

The  general  impression  also  is  that  District-Attorney  George 
Graham  and  the  newly  elected  Mayor  Stuart,  including  the  latter's 
expert  committee  chosen  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  ex-Key- 
stone Bank,  have  all  been  quite  willing  that  such  time  and  steps 
should  be  taken  as  would  shield  several  prominent  Philadelphians 
known  to  have  been  mixed  up  with  Bardsley  and  the  bank-wreck- 
ers in  the  alleged  crimes  that  have  sent  him  to  jail. 

This  general  impression  received  strong  confirmation  when — 
August  20 — it  was  announced  that  certain  experts  appointed  by 
Governor  Pattison  to  look  into  these  rascalities  had  resigned. 
The  pressure,  it  seems,  was  too  great ;  they  could  not  stand  it. 
The  Governor  and  Attorney-General  Hensel  and  acting  City  Treas- 
urer AVright  seem  determined  to  get  at  the  facts  and  the  rascals  at 
the  bottom  of  them ;  but  as  these  last-named  gentlemen  are  Demo- 
crats, and  as  the  rascals  in  this  case  are  Republicans,  party  machin- 
ery on  both  sides  is  clashing  with  the  claims  of  simple  justice.     But 
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the  facta  will  yet  come  out,  and  several  other  prominent  Philadel- 
phians  will  soon  lose  their  heads  by  softening  of  the  brain  or  other 
convenient  methods. 

I  could  name  a  half-dozen  of  these,  and  give  the  statistic  facts 
in  justification,  but  The  Globe  is  not  in  that  business.  I  want 
that  the  official  fellows  who  are  now  hiding  the  criminals  shall  be 
damned  along  with  the  criminals  when  the  latter  are  found. 
There  is  no  discharge  in  the  war  of  God's  eternal  justice.  Still 
it  is  a  burning  shame  that  poor  Lawrence,  the  assistant  cashier, 
pupil  of  the  rascally  firm  of  Lucas,  Marsh  &  Co.,  should  be  sent 
to  prison  for  seven  years,  while  his  masters,  dictators  and  teachers 
are  still  at  large ;  and  if  I  should  hold  my  peace  in  The  Globe, 
the  very  stones  would  cry  out  and  damn  these  pillars  of  Philadel- 
phia society  before  long. 

*** 

The  articles  in  the  last  number  of  The  Globe  that  attracted 
most  attention  were  "  Bismarck  versus  Frederick  III,"  "  A  New 
Whip  of  Small  Cords,"  and  ''  A  Vindication  of  Foreigners  and  of 
the  Roman  Church."  The  latter  article,  by  Mr.  John  J.  Farren, 
was  copied  widely  in  Catholic  journals,  and  the  spirit  of  The 
Globe  in  publishing  it  was  very  generally  commended.  Of  course, 
it  offended  certain  New  England  people  who  have  grown  so  used 
to  the  falsehood  that  culture  and  truth  dwell  alone  with  them, 
that  they  cannot  bear  the  truth  when  they  see  it ;  in  fact,  never 
could,  as  I  have  previously  declared. 

The  spirit  of  the  press  in  notices  of  the  Bismarck  article  is 
fairly  given  in  the  notice  from  the  St.  Joseph  Catholic  Tiibune^ 
which  said :  "  The  leading  article  in  this  number,  *  Bismarck  versus 
Frederick  III,'  deserves  to  have  the  whole  world  as  readers." 
There  is  certainly  as  much  of  my  life  in  that  article  as  in  any- 
thing that  has  ever  appeared  in  The  Globe,  and  such  recognition 
as  the  above  is  of  greater  value  to  me  than  all  the  gold  in  the 
world.  And  could  the  readers  of  The  Globe  understand  the 
patience  and  purity  of  purpose  with  which  I  wrought  out  that 
article,  and  with  what  hope  I  tried  to  sell  it  to  Harper^s  Magazine, 
in  '88,  for  bread  for  starving  children,  and  how  through  wretched 
editorial  carelessness,  in  half  reading,  and  in  incorrectly  remailing, 
the  article  was  as  good  as  lost  among  the  stupid  clerks  and  postal 
dog  holes  of  the  world  for  months,  I  knowing  all  the  while  that 
the  article  then,  though  years  ahead  of  time,  would  have  made  a 
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far  greater  sensation  than  it  did  when  it  was  published  and  is  still 
making,  they  would  learn  afresh  something  of  the  "  disappoint- 
ments of  authors,"  and  of  tragedies  and  heartbreaks  that  in  this 
wide  world  will  never  be  healed,  although  perfectly  healed  in  my 
own  life,  long,  long  ago.  I  do  not  expect  the  critics  to  agree  with  me, 
'but  I  do  ask  of  them  fair  and  honest  treatment  as  of  brother-men. 

I  knew  before  printing  it  that  the  *'  New  Whip  of  Small  Cords  " 
would  make  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  in  many  quarters,  espe- 
cially in  Philadelphia.  I  wrote  it  in  all  serious  duty  as  the  needed 
truth  of  the  hour,  and  was  perfectly  ready  either  to  substantiate 
my  statements  by  a  hundred  personal  evidences  or  to  suffer  any 
punishment  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  Such  punishment  has  come 
to  me  in  various  subtle,  pettifogging,  cowardly  and  lying  ways, 
but  in  no  open,  manly  or  straightforward  way.  One  constant 
reader  of  The  Globe  assured  me  that  his  wife — poor  woman — had 
burned  The  Globe,  No.  6,  solely  because  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  there  was  still  extant  in  our 
modern,  mere  worldly,  dandy  society  actual  hatred  enough  of 
the  truth  to  lead  even  a  woman  to  this  earnest  act  of  vandalism. 
The  misfortune  was  that  her  husband  did  not  want  to  pay  for  his 
number  in  consequence;  and  he  seemed  all  the  more  reluctant  to 
pay  fifty  cents  for  the  truth  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  stirred  his 
own  conscience  and  temper  up  to  the  point  of  lying  scandal  of 
my  own  name,  because,  forsooth,  he  had  just  lost  nearly  a  thou- 
sand dollars  through  the  Kennedys  and  the  Spring  Garden  Bank- 
wreckers. 

In  general,  however,  the  Philadelphia  comment  on  this  article 
was  and  still  remains,  that  "the  saddest  part  of  the  article  was, 
that  it  was  all  too  true  ;"  and  the  remaining  testimony  that  reached 
me  was  to  the  eff'ect  that  even  the  preachers  said  of  the  Rev.  A.  B.  & 
C,  mentioned  in  the  article,  that  they  were  described  with  fearful 
vividness ;  and  instead  of  injuring  me  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia — 
as  some  timid  friends  had  feared — that  article  has  already  been 
the  cause  of  more  social  and  other  usually  desired  advances  than 
anything  else  I  have  ever  written ;  every  one  of  which  advances, 
I  need  not  say,  has  been  courteously  declined.  I  am  not  in  that 
market  and  never  was. 

Such  personal  allusions  as  they  bear  upon  my  work  in  The 
Globe  I  cannot  well  avoid,  but  as  far  as  any  other  personal  allu- 
sions to  myself  are  concerned  the  time  has  gone  by  when  they 
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were  an  absolute  necessity,  and  all  that  relation  of  my  life  to  the 
world  is  at  an  end.  Whatever  my  enemies  may  see  fit  to  say  of 
me  in  private  scandal  or  in  public  print,  I  shall  henceforth  neither 
explain  nor  defend  my  personal  life  in  these  pages. 

I  have  never  attacked  any  man's  personal  character  in  The 
Globe  and  never  shall.  I  could  always  have  made  my  criticisms 
of  public  men,  preachers  and  others,  far  more  damaging  by  stating 
scores  of  personal  facts  in  my  possession,  but  I  am  not  here  to 
damage  men ;  if  they  only  knew  it,  I  am  here  to  save  them — 
myself  first  of  all,  certainly ! 

I  intend  that  the  next  number  of  The  Globe  shall  contain,  in 
full,  my  "  Cosmotheism,  or  the  Religion  of  the  Future,"  and  this  will 
answer  the  critics  who  have  said  that  "  Thome  never  builds  up,  but 
is  all  the  while  tearing  down." 

In  truth,  I  am  only  pointing  out  the  tumble-down  condition  of 
modern  religion,  literature,  society  and  politics,  and  indicating  the 
foundations  on  which  any  solid  new  building  can  and  must  be 
done.  W.  H.  Thorne. 

112  North  12th  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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There  is  aye  a  rift  in  the  finest  lute  ; 

There  is  ever  some  parasite  that  clings  ; 
The  notes  of  the  bugle,  tlie  harp,  the  flute, 

Are  never  quite  perfect ;  the  voice  that  sings 
Has  a  quaver,  a  faintness,  just  a  mute 

Confession  that  somewhere  the  serpent  stings ; 
And  the  only  notes  that  seem  to  confute 

The  argument,  the  fact,  the  scorn  this  flings 
In  the  faces  of  gods  and  men  astute 

In  their  power  and  reason,  angel  wings, 
And  cycles  and  ages  of  glory,  and  brute 

Evolvement  into  poets  and  prophets,  rings 
Of  gold  and  of  diamonds — stolen  fruit 

Of  lust — are  the  lark's,  as  it  joyous  springs 
Out  of  the  dew  of  the  morning,  dilute 

With  the  breath  of  crime,  which  forever  clings 
To  the  air  it  breathes,  and  soars,  sings  immute, 

Through  the  gates  of  heaven  on  stainless  wings. 

W.  H.  TnoENE. 
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COSMOTHEISM  :  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE 
FUTURE. 


CREED  IN  BRIEF. 

1.  The  Unity,  Eternity,  Infinity,  and  Divinity  of  the  Universe; 

God  in  It  and  It  in  God,  from  Eternity  to  Eternity. 

2.  The  natural  evolution  of  every  finite  form  and  order  of  life, 

thought,  worship,  and  being  in  the  universe. 

3.  The  mortality  of  each  finite  object  and  being,  including  worlds 

and  men  ;  eternal  involution  and  eternal  evolution  being  the 
divine  order  of  nature. 

4.  All  forms  of  human  evil  and  suffering  are  the  natural,  necessary 

outgrowths  of  ignorance  or  selfishness ;  and  character,  which 
is  as  is  the  incarnation  of  Truth  and  Justice  in  each  human 
being,  always  has  been,  is  now  and  ever  will  be  the  sole 
salvation  and  hope  of  man. 

5.  The  greatest   "characters,"  in   the  above  sense,  always  have 

been  the  greatest  saviours,  are  now  and  ever  will  be,  and  the 
saved  are  those  most  like  them. 

6.  Religious   worship,   beginning    with    ancestral    worship,    has 

grown  to  Hero-worship,  Relic-worship,  Nature-worship,  Poly- 
theism, Tritheism,  Dualism,  Deism,  Theism,  Pantheism,  and 
CosMOTHEisM,  or  Rcligious  Rationalism ;  and,  while  all  worshij^ 
of  superior  by  inferior  beings  is  elevating,  and  all  religions 
of  the  past  and  present  as  good  as  possible  at  the  time,  the 
universal  religion  must  be  based  on  universal  natural-spiritual 
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laws,  and  the  purest  and  truest  worship  is  the  worship  of  the 
Universal  Spirit  alone. 
7.  While  all  varieties  of  truths  are  valuable  and  useful,  the  largest 
spiritual  truths  and  worships  are  most  helpful  and  inspiring 
to  mankind. 

INTRODUCTION. 
In  the  year  "  A.D."  1869  I  was  introduced  to  J.  P.  Lesley's 
"  Mail's  Oiigin  and  Destiny  "  by  a  mutual  friend,  who  kindly  read  me 
a  few  favorite  sentences  of  the  work.     For  many  weeks  afterward  it 
was  my  constant  companion,  and  to  it  I  am  largely  indebted  for 
suggestions  which,  a  year  or  two  later,  took  shape  in   several 
sermons  on  the  religion  of  the  future,  and,  in  1872,  in  other  dis- 
courses on  the  "Science  of  Religion."      Article  6  of  the  creed 
which  prefaces  this  book  is  but  an  elaborated  condensation  of  Mr. 
Lesley's  earlier  treatment  of  the  same  theme.     Nearly  all  my  pre- 
vious theological  studies  had  been  in  the  lines  of  "  systematic," 
"  dogmatic  "  or  "  critical  "  theology,  extending  pretty  minutely 
from  Paul  and  St.  Augustine  to  Strauss  and  Renan.     I  had  in 
previous  years  carefully  studied  the  standard  philosophical  writers 
of  Greece   and   of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe.      I  had   also 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  such  translations  of,  and  com- 
mentaries on,  Oriental  religions  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  b< 
American  libraries.     I  was  educated  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  ■ 
and  read  all  the  able  books  I  could  find ;  but  it  is  well  known 
alike  to  students  of  theology  and  philosophy  that  until  aboutj 
1860-65  Christian  theology  was  treated  as  an  explanation  of  aj 
supernatural  revelation — a  thing  too  deep  and  too  high  for  human! 
reason,  hence   above  and  beyond   a   philosophical   or  scientificj 
treatment,  and  that  philosophy  kept  mainly  on  its  old  ways  from] 
Anaxagoras  to   Aristotle,   to    Plato,   to   Kant  and    Hegel,   onlyj 
touching  theology   with    gloved  hands   till  Schleiermacher  an< 
Comt^  and  Swedenborg  and  Carlyle  and  Emerson  all  tried  theil 
wits  at  explaining  how  the  apple  got  into  the  seamless  dumpling; 
in  a  word,  what  place  and  relation  the  mentality  of  this  univei 
held  and  still  holds  to  the  universe  itself,  to  the  stars,  to  thi 
planet  and  to  man  and  all  men's  affairs.     There  were  two  notabU 
exceptions  in  Philo  Judseus  and  Giordano  Bruno.     All  this  andj 
aU  that  the  best  men  of  the  ages  had  said  about  it  was  famili 
enough  to  me  before  I  ever  heard  of  J.  P.  Lesley  or  saw  his  book;! 
yet  that  book  did  more  for  me  in  its  way  than  they  all  had  doneJ 
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inasmuch  as  it  presented  me  with  a  free  and  yet  reverent  man, 
and  strengthened  in  me  the  spirit  of  free  philosophical  inquiry 
into  the  realms  of  spiritual  nature  and  history  combined,  while  it 
left  my  reverence  for  these  things  undisturbed. 

In  the  year  1872,  and  after  all  the  occurrences  just  mentioned, 
I  found  Max  Miiller's  lectures  on  the  "  Science  of  Religion  "  in 
Littell's  lAving  Age,  where  they  were  first  published  in  America, 
and  the  book  containing  those  lectures  has  often  been  to  me  a 
source  of  instruction  and  pleasure,  though  it  was  never  worthy  of 
its  title.  Later,  the  works  of  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke 
and  of  Samuel  Johnson,  both  treating  the  religions  of  the  world 
from  a  philosophical  standpoint,  became  familiar  to  me,  and 
during  the  years  from  1873  to  1886  very  many  of  the  legion  of 
books  which  claimed  public  attention  for  their  handling  of  the- 
ology and  religion  with  ungloved  fingers  came  under  my  eyes 
for  a  more  or  less  careful  reading  and  frequently  for  public  review. 
During  the  autumn  of  1887  I  made  a  new  and  careful  study  of 
Rawlinson's  "  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World,"  Perrin's  "  Religion 
of  Philosophy,"  Stanley's  "  Future  Religion  of  the  World,"  Tefft's 
"  Evolution  and  Christianity,"  D'Alviella's  "  Evolution  of  Religious 
Thought,"  translated  by  Moden ;  "  The  Insuppressible  Book,"  or 
the  Spencer-Harrison  controversy,  the  best  of  which  is  a  brilliant 
essay  by  Gail  Hamilton ;  "  The  Order  of  Creation,"  or  the  Glad- 
stone-Huxley controversy ;  Tulloch's  "  Religious  Thought  in 
Britain  During  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  Tolstoi's  "  My  Religion," 
Mozoomdar's  "  Oriental  Christ,"  Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light  of  Asia," 
and  Herbert  Spencer's  "  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,"  the  latter 
published  in  this  country  in  1886,  and  alone  among  all  the  books 
mentioned  or  hitherto  published  taking  almost  precisely  the 
ground  taken  by  me  in  Article  6  of  my  creed,  published  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  in  1872,  and  with  greater  fullness  and  publicity  in 
Philadelphia  in  1877,  when  and  where  I  delivered  a  course  of  ten 
Sunday  lectures  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  on  "  The  Science 
of  Religion,"  and  published  my  creed  precisely  as  it  is  here  given. 

I  claim  that  this  creed,  as  a  whole,  is  the  only  reasonable  state- 
ment of  the  evolution  of  the  religions  of  the  past  and  the  religion 
of  the  future  yet  given  to  the  world. 

In  1877,  I  sent  copies  of  it  to  many  prominent  scholars  in 
America  and  England,  to  Herbert  Spencer  among  others,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  was  ever  received  by  him. 

This  creed,  as  published  in  1877,  was  the  overcondensed  result  of 
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at  least  twenty  years  of  study  for  and  in  the  ministry.  Ten  or 
twelve  years  of  additional  study  and  of  varied  experiences  in  the 
world  have  led  me  to  no  change,  except  to  a  clearer  and  more 
distinct  recognition  of  the  supreme  place  belonging  to  Christianity 
among  the  religions  of  the  past  and  the  place  to  be  accorded  it  in 
the  religion  of  the  future.  Any  religion  of  the  future  will  be  but 
a  fulfillment  of  Christ's  religion,  as  it  was  a  fulfillment  of  all  that 
preceded  it. 

By  Christianity  I  mean  what  I  will  call  Jesusism,  or  religious 
truth  as  conceived  and  lived  and  uttered  by  Jesus  in  contrast  with 
the  systems  of  religious  doctrines  promulgated  concerning  him.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Jesus  and  Paul  and  the  most  gifted  Hebrew 
prophets  were  Cosmotheists,  as  I  am ;  their  ideas  of  the  world  and 
the  worlds  being  probably  unlike  those  of  modern  times. 

Cosmotheism  is  the  first  book  that  has  ever  attempted  to  explain 
Judaism,  Jesus  and  Christianity  as  natural  evolutions  of  human 
history,  and  to  show  their  true  relation  to  other  systems  of  philo- 
sophical and  religious  thought  and  worship,  while  avowedly  ad- 
mitting and  believing  in  and  glorying  in  the  essential  truths  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  holding,  as  the  author  holds,  that 
Jesus  must  reign  as  spiritual  Prince  and  King  over  the  whole  earth 
before  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  can  be  at  peace  or  become  in  any 
worthy  and  conscious  sense  the  one  kingdom  of  the  one  Eternal 
God  and  Father  of  all  nations,  religions  and  men.  Cosmotheism 
explains  the  Divine  consciousness  of  Jesus  and  the  God-conscious- 
ness in  all  men,  and  indicates  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which 
will  be  complete  inside  of  a  century,  is  then  to  be  evolved  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  all  men,  when  "  God  shall  be  all  and  in  all " 
forever. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  title,  "  The  Science  of  Religion," 
belongs — though  only  by  a  slight  priority — to  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  I  have  chosen  the  new  and  distinctive  work  of  my  creed 
as  the  proper  title  for  this  book.  In  truth,  in  these  days  the  word 
science  stands  for  more  silly  and  groundless  assumptions  than 
were  ever  retailed  from  all  the  pulpits  of  Christendom,  or  by  all 
the  priests  of  all  the  known  and  unknown  ages  of  the  world.  My 
old  lectures  remain  in  MS.  as  they  were  written  in  1877,  and  have 
not  even  been  consulted  during  the  composition  of  this  work. 
The  matter  here  given  is  new  from  beginning  to  end. 

William  Henry  Thorne. 

Philadelphia,  January,  1889. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
The  Unity  of  the  Universe. 

By  the  action  and  reaction  of  a  half-dozen  ivory  or  wooden  balls 
suspended  on  strings,  attached  to  a  horizontal  wire  or  rod,  in  the 
lecture-room,  and  set  in  motion  by  the  human  hand,  venerable 
professors  of  chemistry  used  greatly  to  amuse  and  instruct  their 
admiring  students,  and  prove  to  them  that  material  objects  or 
bodies  never  really  touched  one  another.  The  balls  were  made  to 
smite  each  other,  apparently,  and,  in  their  rebound,  to  smite  each 
other  again,  apparently ;  but  really,  by  an  old  scientific  fact  and 
law,  now  well-nigh  exploded,  there  was  no  real  contact  of  the 
bodies ;  only  a  concussion  of  air  and  the  like ;  hence,  admiring 
and  adventurous  students  might,  in  emergencies,  prove  to  exas- 
perated parents,  for  instance,  that  no  actual  kissing  of  their  sweet- 
hearts' lips  had  really  been  indulged  in ;  that  kissing,  in  fact,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  was  a  delusion,  a  "  fleeting  show."  The 
newer  and  truer  theory  of  material  things,  my  theory,  is,  that  all 
bodies  of  every  description,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  universe,  touch 
each  other  at  all  times,  have,  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  touched 
throughout  a  past  eternity,  and  will  continue  to  touch  and  be  a 
part  of  one  another  throughout  a  future  eternity,  worlds  and  time 
and  spaces  without  beginning  and  without  end ;  that  steel  or 
ivory,  for  instance,  is  only  matter  harder  pressed  or  pounded, 
and  air  only  matter  finer  spun ;  that  the  old  renowned  vacuum 
is  the  real  delusion,  the  non-extant  scientific  nothing,  and  that  all 
matter  being  a  matter  of  thicker  or  thinner,  hand  joins  hand,  lip 
touches  lip,  and  star  touches  star,  throughout  the  universe  and  in 
all  worlds. 

When  I  was  a  student  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  1862- 
63,  a  classmate  one  day  asked  the  professor  of  Hebrew  if  Cain 
must  not  have  married  his  sister,  and  if  that  was  sound  social 
example  ?  The  professor  adroitly  explained  that  necessity  was  a 
very  old  law ;  and  further,  supposing  we  had  all  descended  from 
one  human  pair,  and  hence  were  in  a  sense  all  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, it  was  only  a  matter  of  more  or  less  consanguinity  of  union 
with  us  all.  It  is  so  with  the  touching  of  all  material  things. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  more  or  less — kissing  included — if  the  ven- 
erable professors  will  pardon,  in  this  serious  book,  the  revival 
of  their  trivialities. 
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In  the  same  seminary,  the  able  professor  of  systematic  theology, 
one  day,  in  a  supreme  moment  of  earnestness,  said,  "  Zoroasterian 
Dualism  explains,  Christianity  redeems  the  world."  Science  and  its 
satellites  now  teach  that  the  universe  is  not  two,  much  less  three, 
but  one — an  eternal  unity.  With  all  proper  modesty  I  here 
assert  that  the  unity  of  the  universe  was  part  of  my  teaching  be- 
fore modern  science  or  its  satellites  believed  or  taught  the  same. 
"  If  your  teaching  is  true,"  remarked  an  excited  lady  at  a  philo- 
sophical conversational  meeting,  held  for  me  at  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Jones,  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  1870 — the  doctrine  referred 
to  being,  in  fact,  the  one  here  again  declared — "where  is  there 
any  room  or  need  for  a  personal  God,  the  Creator  ?  "  "  And  what 
do  you  want  with  a  personal  God  or  a  Creator?"  was  my  poor  but 
effective  reply.  Philo  credits  the  early  Zoroasterian  Dualism  with 
a  pantheism  that  approaches  this  truth,  and  himself  stumbles  as 
he  tries  to  separate  the  Divine  soul  from  the  body  of  universal 
being. 

The  unity  of  the  universe  leads  one  by  degrees  to  see  that  there 
are  not  a  natural  body  and  a  spiritual  body  in  or  for  any  of  us,  but 
that  the  natural  body  everywhere,  be  it  a  world  or  a  man  or  an 
atom,  is  also  more  or  less  a  spiritual  body,  and  that  without  the 
natural  body  there  is  no  spiritual  body — never  has  been  or  will 
be — that  hence  there  is  no  spiritual  body  without  its  natural  body. 
Do  not  differentiate  with  your  imagination,  but  adhere  to  the 
facts.  Yet  even  if  you  use  your  imagination  ever  so  freely  and 
finely,  it  is  still  clothed  with  and  a  part  of  your  own  brain  and 
the  air — say  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  a  thousand  other  gens 
of  your  own  material  being. 

Hence,  also,  there  are  not  bodies  celestial  or  bodies  terrestial, 
but  a  divine  life-pulse  thrills  through  all  bodies  in  the  boundless 
universe,  more  or  less  fully  and  freely,  and  by  laws  that  we  must 
explain.  Mind  is  not  a  property  of  matter,  nor  is  matter  a  mere 
momentary  phantasm  of  mind,  but  everywhere  matter  and  mind  are 
a  living  unity,  interdependent,  interunited,  and  everywhere  abso- 
lutely one ;  two  in  one,  if  you  please,  and  each  with  a  character- 
istic Holy  Ghost — Spirit — proceeding  therefrom,  if  you  will,  but 
still  an  eternal  unity.  Cut  what  you  call  the  j)hysical  universe 
into  worlds,  the  worlds  into  atoms,  reduce  and  divide  your  atoms 
to  points  of  force,  everywhere  along  your  scientific  process,  some- 
thing has  evaded  your  telescope  and  scalpel ;  not  something  that 
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was  not  of  matter  or  a  part  of  it,  but  something  that  your  dull 
eyes  and  instruments  could  not  touch  or  see,  and  yet  that  was  the 
soul  and  life  of  every  object  before  you  ;  was  in  your  instruments 
and  in  your  eyes ;  touched  you  everywhere  and  at  all  times ;  was 
the  medium  or  media  of  touch  and  thought,  and  of  all  your  cal- 
culations. It  is  our  Father.  We  are  its  offspring,  spite  of  Dr. 
Hedge  and  Boston's  "  New  Ideals 

Treat  the  human  body  in  the  same  way — living  or  dead,  as  we 
call  it — there  is  not  an  atom  of  flesh  or  bone  in  it  but  is  soul  as 
well  as  body,  not  a  cell  of  it  but  is  also  soul  of  it.  The  air  we 
breathe  and  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  instinct,  not  merely  with 
oxygen  and  force,  but  with  life,  with  soul,  not  souls.  Oxygen  and 
force  are  only  forms  of  the  living  unity ;  names  we  give  to  a  force 
and  forces  not  understood ;  mere  approaches  to  that  which  is  the 
life  of  all  things,  and  yet  which  no  eyes  see. 

In  the  year  1887,  a  scientific  teacher  of  cooking  (of  course  from 
Boston,  where  they  have  long  been  moving  the  world  by  means 
Graham  crackers),  brandishing  her  gridiron,  as  the  coming  sa- 
viour, declared  that  heat — the  central  principle  of  all  life — was  "  en- 
ergy, the  momentum  of  physical  existence,  conserved  and  stored 
in  the  earth  and  around  us  in  myriads  of  forms  of  inanimate 
physical  life  " — she,  too,  with  true  Boston  culture,  teaching  the 
unity  of  the  universe  in  these  late  days,  though  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  her  words. 

Common  sense,  using  its  common  senses,  or  sense  perceptions, 
takes  the  middle  ground,  and  affirms  that  some  things  touch  and 
more  things  do  not  touch ;  further,  that  some  things  are  discerned 
by  the  senses,  and  some  things  are  spiritually  discerned;  that 
whosoever  soweth  to  the  flesh  or  the  senses,  shall  of  the  flesh  and 
by  the  senses  reap  corruption — say  mere  sense  perception  and 
partial  annihilation — but  whosoever  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of 
the  Spirit  reap  everlasting  life — that  is,  perennial  spiritual  energy 
during  the  natural  life. 

No  doubt  Matthew  Arnold  would  say — and  no  doubt  justly — 
that  the  latter  part  of  this,  in  fact,  the  entire  sentence,  is  decidedly 
poetic ;  that  men's  essential  natures  are  not  changed,  or  their  con- 
tinuity forward  for  eternity  altered  by  their  course  of  life,  though, 
beyond  doubt,  the  qualities  of  their  being  and  influence  are  so 
changed — in  a  word,  that  no  known  spiritual  gospel  or  power 
alters  the  natural  potential  or  non-potential  eternal  life  of  man; 
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that  whatever  view  we  take  of  a  man's  beginning,  all  men  begin 
alike  and  end  alike  as  men ;  that  each  man  is  a  similar  unity,  a 
spur  of  the  old,  eternal  mountain,  a  finer  or  coarser  conformation 
of  the  life-cells  of  the  living  universe,  out  of  which  he  comes  at 
birth,  and  into  which  at  death  he  passes  again,  trailing  clouds 
of  glory  or  streams  of  slime,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  one  with  the 
earth  and  air  and  the  soul  of  being  all  the  while. 

"  John  Darby,"  in  the  "  Introductory  "  to  his  little  book,  "  Nine- 
teenth Century  Sense,  the  Paradox  of  Spiritualism,"  offers  us  this 
pretty  sliding  doctrine,  bearing  on  the  point  in  mind  :  "  All  knowl- 
edge obtainable  out  of  what  is  ordinarily  esteemed  learning  rests 
with  three  premises.  The  first  of  these  premises  is  with  Aristotle, 
and  teaches  that 

'Common  sense  is  little  better  than  no  sense  at  all.' 
The  second  is  with  Zoroaster,  and  teaches  that 

*  He  who  knows  himself  knows  all  things  in  himself.' 
The  third  is  maker  of  itself,  and  teaches  that 

A  thing  is  to  the  sense  that  uses  it  what  to  the  sense  it  seems  to  be ;  that  it  is 
never  anything  else — " 

a  happy,  sliding  and  most  obliging  and  most  contradictory 
doctrine,  that  whoso  will,  may  otherwise  define,  if  to  his  or  her 
senses  it  seems  otherwise  to  be.  In  the  place  of  it  I  put  this 
doctrine,  and  a  statement,  that  a  thing,  anything,  everything,  is, 
in  its  measure  and  degree,  a  unity  of  matter  and  intelligent  force, 
a  part  of  a  universe  of  everywhere  united  matter  and  intelligent 
force;  that  what  is  called  mind  and  matter,  life  and  death,  silence 
and  music,  beauty  and  deformity,  growth  and  decay,  good  and 
evil,  right  and  wrong,  are  but  manifestations  of  the  one  unity,  the 
eternal  being,  the  infinite  heart  and  meaning  of  which  is  thought 
and  soul  and  divine. 

"  Do  the  atoms  think  ?  "  then,  was  the  pertinent  question  asked 
me  by  J.  P.  Lesley,  when  I  urged  this  doctrine  upon  him  in  the 
year  1869.  "  Not  as  a  man  thinks,"  was  my  reply.  Man  is  a 
more  complex  organism  than  the  single  cell  of  a  protozoa,  or  than 
an  atom,  perhaps,  but  plainly  the  atoms  are  parts  of  a  conscious, 
not  of  a  dead,  universe ;  and,  literally,  God  is  able  out  of  these  sUyMS^ 
or  atoms,  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham,  or  Darwin,  or  Car- 
lyle,  as  the  case  may  be ;  is  doing  it  all  the  while,  only  man  seldom 
detects  the  thinking  process  till  it  takes  place  in  his  own  brain, 
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then  in  the  animal  world ;  a  finer  sense  cries  "Oh !  the  heart  of  the 
Lotus,"  and  at  once  the  flowers  are  an  incarnation  of  Divine  love, 
if  not  of  reason ;  and  who  knows  the  oceans  of  agony  there  are  in 
the  sands  of  the  sea,  or  the  unheard  oratorios  there  are  in  the  air, 
till  some  Wagner  or  Beethoven  forsakes  your  miserable  and  mur- 
derous doctrines  of  science  and  wealth  and  the  senses,  and  in 
their  measure  and  turn,  like  Jesus  in  his  larger  and  higher  meas- 
ure and  turn,  lend  their  ears  to  the  throbbing  melody  of  nature, 
and  in  their  way  also  proclaim  we  and  the  Father  are  one.  The 
very  stars  are  set  to  music,  and  the  atoms,  in  their  ceaseless  mo- 
tion, like  countless  hosts  of  unseen  angels,  sing. 

When  in  these  days  I  know  of  leading  citizens  of  our  great 
free  country,  church  members  and  deacons,  who,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  business,  commerce  and  politics,  even  under  the  disguise 
of  reform,  wink  at  the  fact  that  their  vast  establishments,  posi- 
tions and  wealth  are  practically  ministering  to  wholesale  assigna- 
tions and  prostitutions,  to  thieving  and  knavery,  to  lying  and 
hypocrisy,  and  that  the  preachers' simply  wink  in  return  and  go 
on  preaching  effete  and  fossil  doctrines  that  touch  these  men  only 
afar,  and  when  I  see  whole  bodies  and  bands  and  societies  of  men 
called  reformers  trying  to  save  man  from  the  appetite  and  habit  of 
liquor-drinking  by  temperance  pledges  and  lying  prohibition  laws 
made  by  bribed  or  bribable  statesmen,  instead  of  making  of  them- 
selves self-respecting,  honest  men,  and  when  I  remember  the  les- 
sons of  history,  the  growth  and  death  of  nations  that  have  played 
fast  and  loose  with  truth  and  honor  and  the  moral  law  as  we  are 
doing  now  in  the  name  of  business  and  reform,  I  wonder  whether 
men  think  any  more.  Do  men  think  ?  do  preachers  think  ? — not 
to  speak  of  dogs  and  flowers  and  atoms  at  all ;  or  have  we  not  all 
turned  into  Edison  talking  machines  ? — the  harshest  kind  of  tele- 
phones. 

But  from  such  pessimistic  musing  I  return  to  the  truth  that 
these  very  touches  of  nature  prove  the  whole  world's  kin,  and 
themselves  declare  the  unity  of  matter  and  mind,  body  and  spirit, 
and  prove  plainly  enough  that  not  only  the  preachers  and  the  dea- 
cons and  harlots  and  philosophers,  but  dogs  and  the  atoms  are  all 
of  one  blood  and  being ;  further,  I  hear  and  echo  the  Brahmin's 
song — 

"If  the  red  slayer  thinks  he  slays, 
Or  if  the  slain  thinks  he  is  slain, 
They  little  know  the  subtle  ways 
I  keep  and  pass  and  turn  again." 
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And  above  the  din  of  my  own  questioning  I  hear  the  old  still  voice 
saying — 

*'  I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt, 

And  I  the  song  the  Brahmin  sings." 

I  challenge  the  scientist,  the  philosopher,  the  preacher,  to  find  me 
an  atom  that  is  not  the  embodiment  and  expression  of  thought  in 
some  clear  or  clouded  form,  and  I  defy  the  utterest  dream-land 
prophet  or  priest  or  medium  to  find  me  a  thought  even,  not  to 
speak  of  a  personal  spirit,  or  an  organized  phantasm  of  thought, 
that  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  body,  a  manifestation  of  matter, 
proving,  I  think,  the  universal  and  eternal  unity  of  things  and 
beings. 

Of  course  I  know  the  old  doctrines  of  body,  soul  and  spirit  in 
man,  of  animate  and  inanimate  matter,  of  animal  and  material 
life,  and  all  that  men  have  dreamed  in  all  these  dream-lands  and 
clouds  of  the  past  ages.  But  I  am  here  to  preach  what  I  see  and 
know  with  mind  and  eyes,  viz. :  that  there  is  no  matter  without 
spirit,  and  no  spirit  without  matter,  in  all  the  boundless  universe 
of  being. 

Can  I  not,  do  I  not  " diflferentiate  between  matter,  ego,  God?" 
Do  I  not  diff'erentiate  between  the  root,  the  foliage,  the  flower  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  flower  ?  With  a  good  knife  and  a  competent  sur- 
geon or  anatomist,  can  I  not  diflferentiate  between  the  man  of  skin, 
of  fat,  of  flesh,  of  muscle,  of  blood-veins,  of  nerves,  of  bone,  of 
marrow  ?  Can  I  not,  have  I  not,  time  and  again,  clothed  each  sepa- 
rate system,  or  form  or  manhood  of  man,  with  separate  clothing 
to  find  the  true  man  ?  Finer  still,  have  I  not  seen  a  man  of  mere 
mucous  tissue,  ghost  men,  shadow  men,  and  do  I  not  know  that  it 
takes  all  of  these  to  make  any  one  real  common  man  ?  Let  us  keep 
to  the  old  terms.  Body,  soul  and  spirit  are  only  the  old  names  for 
matter,  ego,  God.  I  am  not  in  this  chapter  to  talk  of  God ;  but  ad- 
mitting that  soul  is  identical  with  God,  that  I  and  the  Father  are 
one,  that  the  ego  and  the  Father  are  eternally  one,  which  was  my 
doctrine  first  of  all,  still  there  are  not  left  three  principles  or  sub- 
stances or  primaries — call  them  what  you  will — but  only  two — 
God  the  soul,  or  God  the  ego,  alike  of  the  universe  and  of  man — Gk)d 
and  matter ;  but  as  there  is  no  matter  without  God,  and  no  God 
without  matter,  we  come  again  to  the  eternal  unity,  that  doth  run 
through  all  and  doth  all  unite.  Fling  away  your  spectacles,  my 
friends,  even  your  money  bags,  if  necessary,  and  look  face  to  face 
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with  facts,  face  to  face  with  yourself,  face  to  face  with  the  only 
eternal  fact,  which  is  the  eternal  unity,  the  eternal  God. 

Have  I  not,  for  thirty  years,  with  a  freedom  that  no  mammon 
hack  dare  claim,  differentiated  between  the  first  seminal  germs 
and  seeds  of  man's  life  and  their  surrounding  atmospheres  till  they 
have  mounted  into  Shakespeare  sonnets  and  Hebrew  sermons  on  the 
hills  of  immortal  fame?  and  nowhere  in  all  the  march  of  life  and 
thought  have  I  found  or  has  any  man  found  another  substance, 
individuality,  ego  or  what  not  to  enter  into  man's  existence  or  into 
the  problem  of  life,  that  was  not  in  the  first  flight  of  the  germ  and 
the  seed  that  became  what  we  call  a  human  soul — nor  is  the 
human  soul-seed  an  exception  in  the  universe. 

The  mystery  is  not  in  the  prophet  or  philosopher,  Christian  or 
pagan ;  it  is  in  yon  granite-shattered  point  of  force,  which,  soaring 
starward,  becomes  a  man,  and  was  always  an  incarnation  of  God. 

Has  any  occultist,  in  India  or  Boston,  seen  a  spirit  or  a  truth 
that  I  have  not  seen  ?  If  so,  he  has  been  very  quiet  about  it.  Have 
I  not  seen  and  chatted  with  more  ghosts — spirits,  so  called — in  one 
night  than  the  average  medium  sees  in  a  lifetime?  Charge  me 
with  conceit,  or  madness,  if  you  will.  I  declare  to  you  that  I  have 
seen  the  risen  Jesus  as  clearly  as  Paul  ever  saw  him,  and  many  of 
the  bodies  of  saints  and  sinners  that  have  come  forth  from  their 
graves,  in  the  still  hours  of  my  waking  and  sleeping  dreams.  And 
I  saw  them  all  to  be  the  resurrections  of  my  own  imaginings,  re- 
productions or  new  evolutions  of  pictures  in  and  on  the  retina  of 
my  being,  arguing  and  proving,  never  refuting,  the  gospel  of  these 
pages,  that  matter  is  nowhere  without  spirit,  or  spirit  without 
matter,  in  all  the  universe  of  God. 

Have  I  not  for  thirty  years  watched  the  dififerentiation  —that  is, 
in  plain  common  language,  the  silly  hair-splitting — of  the  most  re- 
nowned English  philosopher  of  modern  times,  to  find  him  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years  building,  out  of  the  broken  fragments  of  my 
own  martyrdom,  an  altar  to  the  infinite,  absolute  and  unknown 
God? 

When  I  preach  this  doctrine  of  the  eternal  unity  to  a  certain 
medical  philosopher  he  assures  me  that  "  the  human  brain,  for  in- 
stance, is  to  the  human  ego  simply  what  the  keys  of  a  piano  are 
to  the  player  of  that  instrument,  nothing  more."  But  I  notice  that 
the  notes  struck  by  my  friend,  in  conversation,  or  in  his  books, 
are  of  a  tone  and  quality  and  compass  precisely  like  those  struck 
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by  men  of  like  texture,  of  body,  like  contour  of  head,  like  brain 
matter,  and  like  habits  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  that  all  other 
men  who  have  played  divine  or  other  music  with  their  brains 
have  played  higher  or  lower,  richer  or  poorer,  clearer  or  cloudier, 
according  to  the  exact  texture  of  their  skins,  the  exact  length  and 
form  of  their  noses  and  finger-nails;  in  a  word,  that  what  my 
friend  calls  his  ego  is  not  something  that  commands  his  brain,  but 
that  his  brain — say,  if  you  please,  his  little  finger-nail — is  something 
that  commands  his  ego,  makes  his  ego,  is  his  ego  and  soul  of  his 
soul.  So  the  real  ego  of  a  man,  if  you  will  pardon  the  contradic- 
tion, is  his  non-ego — that  is,  the  absolute  life  that  flows  in  all  the 
brain-cells,  seminal  germs,  ovum  seeds,  plant  seeds,  rock  sands 
and  points  of  force  in  all  the  universe  of  God — the  quality  and  com- 
plexity and  atmosphere  of  each  individual  seed  or  atom  determining 
forever  its  work  and  compass  or  orbit  and  destiny — Judas  or  Jesus, 
Charles  Darwin,  John  Ruskin  or  Thomas  Carlyle,  as  the  case  may 
be — and  that  from  the  smallest  atom  to  the  largest  brain  and  the 
farthest  star,  with  all  the  thoughts  and  light  of  the  same,  one  divine 
life  and  law  and  unity  lives  and  rules  the  essences  of  existence  and 
all  the  changing  hours,  the  changing  scenes  and  years ;  hence  the 
universe,  with  all  the  life  and  thought  and  power  of  it,  as  far  as 
touched  or  pierced  or  known,  is  not  two  or  three,  but  one  eternal 
unity  forever  in  countless  modes  and  forms  of  evolution  and  in- 
volution. 

I  can  see,  do  see,  have  long  seen  and  taught,  the  unrevealed 
eternal  fatherhood  of  nature,  the  as  yet  unrevealed  eternal  logos, 
word  or  wisdom  of  nature,  and  all  this  eternally  becoming  the  re- 
vealed, incarnate,  eternal,  material  universe — the  eternal,  embodied 
son  of  the  father — see  plainly  the  eternal  love  of  this  embodiment 
in  the  face  and  life  of  Jesus,  and  the  Eternal,  Sacred,  Holy  Spirit 
l)roceeding  from  this  incarnate  love,  in  streams  of  tender  mercy, 
beauty  and  music  through  the  ages  of  our  world ;  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  what  you  call  your  Triune  God,  but  I  am  preaching 
the  gospel  of  the  future,  when  the  Son  himself  shall  be  subject  to 
Him  who  did  put  all  things  under  him,  and  when  God,  the  Eternal 
Soul  of  the  Eternal  Universe,  shall  be  consciously  all  and  in  all  for- 
ever, your  Father  and  my  Father,  in  whom  we  all  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being. 

It  is  not  that  I  love  Jesus  or  Herbert  Spencer  less,  but  God  and 
truth  more. 
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This,  however,  trespasses  on  the  ground  of  succeeding  chapters, 
as  the  reader  will  duly  understand. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  explain  matter,  the  material  universe  or 
one  atom  of  it ;  that  is  a  work  for  scientists.  I  am  not  a  scientist. 
I  am  only  an  observer  and  an  asserter  of  facts.  I  am  not  saying 
there  is  no  difference  between  "  animate  and  inanimate  "  matter,  or 
a  live  human  body  and  a  dead  human  body,  but  that  each  atom 
or  body,  living  or  dead,  as  we  call  it,  manifests,  or  is  instinct 
with,  some  power  or  force  which  is  some  form  of  life,  and  that  this 
unity  is  absolute  and  universal,  as  far  as  the  universe  is  known. 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  Eternity  and  Infinity  of  the  Universe. 

I  AM  here  to  speak  not  especially  of  the  nature  or  character  of 
the  universe,  of  the  natural  or  supernatural  nature  of  things,  but 
of  the  duration  and  extent  of  the  universe ;  and  there  is  all  the 
less  need  of  argument  or  illustration  from  the  fact  that  the  intelli- 
gent tendency  of  modern  thought  is  to  accept  and  assert  the  in- 
finity and,  though  as  yet  with  less  positiveness,  the  eternity  of  the 
same.  As  we  were  none  of  us  present  when  the  eternal  indwelling 
Wisdom  evolved  the  mountains  and  gave  to  the  seas  their  bounds, 
we  do  not  know  just  when  or  how  it  was  done ;  but  no  free  and 
cultured  man  now  dreams  that  this  world  was  made  out  of 
nothing,  but  simply  out  of  things  that  do  not  now  appear. 

Among  Christian  scholars  and  Christian  people  there  is  still  a 
tendency  to  read  the  fine,  old,  sonorous  Bereshith  Bara  Elohim,  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  in  the  beginning  God  created,  and  to 
hold  that  it  stands  for  and  explains  the  first  origin  of  all  things — 
an  origin  involving  the  pre-existence  of  a  personal,  a  purely  spirit- 
ual God — or  a  purely  spiritual,  triune  personal  God — and  the  fact 
that  this  personal  God  did  make,  literally  create,  the  material 
universe  out  of  nothing,  by  a  simple  act  of  pure  creation,  "  by  a  fiat 
of  His  will,"  and  that  previous  to  this  act  the  sole  existence  in  a 
more  universal  nothingness  was  a  pure,  immaterial  personal  God. 

The  theory  or  belief  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  grotesque  and  unbe- 
lievable, and  has,  naturally  enough,  at  all  stages  of  it,  been  sub- 
jected to  constant  ridicule.  It  is  one  of  many  evidences  that  the 
Church  in  all  ages  has  apparently  tried  to  make  its  creeds  as  un- 
believable as  possible. 
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More  liberal  theologians  and  thinkers,  who  still  desire  to  find  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  a  true  account  of  something  that  occurred 
some  time  in  the  past,  are  willing  to  vary  the  reading  of  Barfi  so 
that  it  will  not  mean  or  imply  an  act  of  pure  creation,  by  a  pure 
spirit,  of  a  material  universe  out  of  nothing,  but  the  formation  or 
evolution,  if  you  please,  of  the  present  universe  out  of  materials 
already  in  existence  in  other  shapes  of  form  or  chaos ;  so,  also, 
that  Bereshith  may  not  absolutely  be  forced  to  refer  to  an  abso- 
lue  beginning  of  material  things,  but  to  the  present  general  order 
and  form  of  nature ;  further,  that  even  the  Elohim  may  not  define 
a  purely  spiritual,  personal  God — in  fact,  that,  rigidly  interpreted, 
as  is  well  known,  it  does  not  and  can  not  be  made  to  define  any 
vsuch  Deity — the  form  Elohim  being  the  plural  of  the  old  God  El, 
and  literally  must  and  properly  should  be  interpreted  as  the  Gods. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  all  Christians,  and  Jews  even,  may 
yet  read  the  famous  first  line  of  the  old  Hebrew  Bible  something 
as  follows :  "  In  the  beginning  or  dawning  or  at  the  fountain-head 
of  the  present  order  of  the  universe,  the  Gods — that  is,  as  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  evidently,  the  heroic  strong  ones  of  the  spiritual 
world — formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  past  the  present  order 
of  things."  Call  these  strong  ones  nature's  forces,  laws  and  the 
like,  and  you  will  not  need  to  linger  over  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
and  Assyrian  polytheistic  faiths,  out  of  which  the  beautiful  poetic 
record  plainly  came,  but  you  will  even  catch  and  satisfy  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Professor  Fisk,  taking  along  with  you  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Boston  Common,  and  even  John  L.  Sullivan,  if  he  should 
break  his  pugilistic  arm  again  and  stand  in  need  of  consolation. 

The  old  theologians  are  very  pliable  in  these  days,  but  not  half  as 
pliable  as  the  average  bread-and-butter  brigade  called  priests  and 
preachers,  set  up  in  this  world  for  the  especial  work  of  defending 
their  hide-bound  creeds. 

I  am  not  here  to  explain  or  expound  Genesis.  I  think  the  so- 
called  Elohistic  portion  of  the  story  of  the  creation  or  evolution  of 
the  present  order  of  nature,  broadly  interpreted,  as  I  have  here 
intimated,  is  one  of  the  truest,  most  beautiful,  believable,  and 
hence  one  of  the  most  perfectly  and  divinely  inspired  poetic  storiee 
of  a  supremely  grand  event  that  has  ever  taken  form  in  human 
language.  As  read  by  ultra-orthodoxy,  it  is  simply  a  lie,  and 
has  been  and  is  still  the  source  of  countless  hypocrisies. 

I  also  think  the  Jehovistic  account  of  what  I  shall  in  due  time 
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characterize  as  the  record  of  the  spiritual  creation  or  moral  evolu- 
tion of  man  and  the  race  is  also  just  as  beautiful,  poetic,  true,  and 
hence  divinely  inspired.  In  these  latter  senses  I  kiruyw  that  the 
accounts  are  true,  and  hence  inspired.  With  my  own  eyes  I  have, 
for  thirty  years  and  more,  seen  the  Gods,  or  the  inner  supreme 
God  of  nature,  do  with  matter  and  with  men  and  women  just  ex- 
actly as  the  work  is  described  in  Genesis,  and  I  know  that  work  to 
be  not  human,  but  divine;  and  I  have  proved  Genesis  as  Bacon 
and  Spencer  would  prove  their  scientific  theories ;  as  a  school- 
girl proves  her  sums ;  as  an  accountant  proves  his  ledger — not  as 
the  average  parson  or  scientist  proves  anything  besides  the  fact  of 
his  own  pliability,  and  that  at  heart  he  is  an  average  good-natured 
slave. 

I  am  not  here,  however,  interpreting  Genesis  or  the  preachers, 
but  emphasizing  a  fact  which  the  latter  have  very  strongly  denied, 
but  which  the  general  world  is  now  generally  ready  to  admit — that 
the  material  universe — that  is,  the  total  material  and  spiritual  uni- 
verse— all  the  infinite  known  and  unknown  forces  and  things — in 
one  shape  or  another  is  eternal,  every  atom  and  piece  of  it,  includ- 
ing the  central  and  circumferencing,  divine  heart  and  love  of  it, 
which  in  due  time  I  will  name  as  the  only  True  God  who  hath 
immortality  dwelling  in  the  light  ineffable  of  universal  splendor, 
and  worthy  the  love  and  worship  of  every  finite,  conscious  being. 

No  doubt,  as  good,  clear-headed,  Scotch  Sir  William  Hamilton 
taught,  that  all  our  terms  dealing  with  the  infinite,  absolute  and 
eternal,  whether  applied  by  us  to  God — that  is,  to  the  immeasur- 
able spirit  and  spiritual  force  of  the  universe,  or  to  the  infinite 
material  universe  itself — are  pure  negations,  as  regards  any  literal 
picturing  or  description  of  the  incomprehensible  objects  toward 
which  they  look  and  are  meant  to  apply. 

No  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our  pet  terms,  infinite  and 
eternal,  do  actually  express  the  largest  conceptions  of  the  finite 
human  mind ;  and  in  that  sense,  as  explained  in  my  "  Zume " 
nearly  twenty  years  previous  to  this  writing,  they  are  positive 
terms,  expressive  of  positive  truths  of  nature  and  the  super- 
natural, as  we  call  the  soul  of  nature  in  these  days. 

"  What  thou  canst  see  and  canst  not  see  over  is  as  good  to  thee 
as  infinite,"  was  Carlyle's  homely  definition  or  corroboration  of 
his  fellow-countryman's  notion  of  these  terms.  Both  assertions 
reveal  the  homely  wit  of  the  Scotch  intellect — also,  perhaps,  its 
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fatal  tendency  to  limitation.  With  all  his  culture,  Carlyle  knew 
little  of  theology,  art  or  music,  and  so  was  shut  out  of  these  infin- 
itudes of  the  soul. 

To  a  mortal  being,  with  a  mere  time-existence,  time-intelli- 
gence and  experience,  there  can  be  no  literal  proof  of  the  eternity 
of  anything.  The  fact,  however,  that  we  petty  men  have  named 
the  name  eternal  and  immortal  has  been  taken  in  many  quarters 
as  proving  our  own  immortality — past  and  future,  at  all  events — 
sure,  as  far  as  the  future  is  concerned.  If  this  fond  dream  of  our 
imagining  reason  were  true,  how  much  truer  would  it  be  that  the 
universe,  out  of  which — God-touched  and  inhabited — we  have  all 
come,  was  eternal,  ten  times  over,  eternal  and  immortal  —  past 
and  future,  too — and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  both  propositions  are 
true. 

To  avoid  any  such  pride  of  conclusion,  however,  we  have  only 
to  remember  that  our  terms  are  mere  negations  ;  that  what  we  see 
and  do  not  see  over  or  through  is  always  as  good  to  us  as  eternal 
and  infinite,  be  it  the  bray  of  Balaam's  ass,  the  reasoning  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  or  the  modern  ravings  of  tariff  teachers,  who  assert  that 
the  way  to  make  things  cheaper  is  to  make  them  dearer,  and  that 
the  way  to  be  just  is  always  to  be  unjust  as  far  as  you  dare. 

Spite  of  our  boasted  physical  and  mental  and  moral  science  in 
these  years,  a  thinking  man  is  convinced  that  the  average  modern 
pride  of  conclusion,  scientific,  religious  and  other,  is  little  if  any 
better  than  the  fixed  glare  of  the  lion  about  to  spring  on  his  prey. 
It  is  largely  the  light  of  pure  selfishness,  kindled  by  the  fires  of  j 
hell. 

I  will  not  shoot  or  burn  or  hang  a  man,  not  even  a  Christianj 
man,  much  less  a  pagan  or  an  infidel,  if  he  does  not  believe,  oi 
even  if  he  denies,  the  eternity  of  the  universe.     I  simply  assert] 
that  we  know  of  no  act  of  pure  creation,  so  called— have  no  ex-; 
perience  in  that  line— and,  having  asserted  and  proved  as  seems^ 
clear  to  us  the  eternal  unity  of  matter  and  mind,  the  eternity  of 
the  universe,  in  some  shape  or  other,  has  long  been  a  fixed  and 
clear  notion  in  our  own  mind — a  thousand  million  changes,  but 
forever  the  one  eternal  wisdom  acting  in  and  through  an  infinite 
variety  of  things  and  beings. 

I  think  you  cannot  even  think  the  non-existence  of  matter  or  of 
the  total  matter  of  the  universe.  I  think  you  cannot  think  what 
men  call  a  pure  act  of  creation,  but  that  the  creating  being  or  power, 
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as  well  as  the  created  thing  or  object,  always  lives  in  your  present 
mind  as  being  already  in  some  form  of  being  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

The  universe  is  too  large  for  any  trifling  or  legerdemain  begin- 
nings. It  seems  always  to  have  been  here,  and  looks  as  if  it  always 
meant  to  stay — not  in  its  present  form.  I  doubt  not  that  the  cen- 
tral fires  of  the  earth,  for  instance,  may  unite  with  our  electric  street 
lamps  and  ocean  and  other  cables  and  by-and-by  burn  themselves 
and  those  of  us  that  are  still  here  to  the  finest  kind  of  cremated 
ashes.  But  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  He  giveth  beauty  for 
ashes.  His  atoms  are  never  worn,  and  His  oldest  force  is  good  as 
new. 

I  assert  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  call  upon  modern  tariff 
philosophers  and  college  professors  and  priests  and  preachers  and 
newspaper  editors  to  prove  the  contrary.  They  can  prove  anything 
— to  some  people. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  things  began  in  this  world 
about  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  ago.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  another  hundred  and  twelve  years  have 
rolled  by  there  will  be  vast  changes  in  all  the  existing  creeds  and 
governments  of  this  world.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  a  sense,  I 
shall  be  there  in  spirit,  and  there  to  make  these  things  clear  to 
human  minds.     But  I  must  not  anticipate. 

Admit  tljat  important  changes  occurred  in  the  history  of  this 
planet  nearly  six  thousand  years  ago ;  or,  if  you  like  it  better, 
nearly  six  million  years  ago.  Do  not  scientists  think  that  world- 
famous,  important  changes  have  occurred  in  it  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  ?  But  leaving  that,  too,  as  an  endless  theme — ad- 
mitting that  very  great  changes  occurred  in  the  history  of  our 
planet,  or  even  in  the  surrounding  planets,  about  six  thousand  or 
six  million  years  ago,  does  any  educated  man  in  these  days  dream 
that  the  elements  of  which  this  planet  is  made  began  their  actual 
existence  then,  or  that  the  measureless  universe  was  whiffed  into 
being  out  of  a  primal  nothing  just  six  thousand  years  ago  ?  Not 
one.  But,  spite  of  all  that  biologists  say,  it  might  as  well  have 
been  done  then  as  at  any  other  time  or  times  previously.  Let 
geologists  trace  the  checkered  history  of  rocks  and  bones,  it  is  all 
a  hidden  secret  still,  and  clearly  the  deeper  story  of  the  beginning 
of  the  matter  of  the  material  universe  is  far,  far  away — an  un- 
fathomable, even  an  undreamable  dream.  Change  and  decay  in 
20 
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all  around,  we  see ;  and  naturally  the  human  soul,  in  its  lonelier 
moments,  cries  out : 

"  O  Thou  that  cliaogest  not,  abide  in  me  !" 

But  even  God  changes  with  the  worlds  and  the  souls  he  forms ; 
and  nothing  is  eternal  but  the  eternal  fact  of  the  eternity  of  Uni- 
versal Being,  the  infinite  soul  of  which  is  God. 

The  strange  mythologies  of  creation  that  men  have  resorted  to 
give  us  some  intimation  of  the  enormous  difficulty  the  human 
mind  has  found  in  getting  the  material  universe  started  and  under 
way. 

This  is  not  a  pedant's  book.  I  am  not  aiming  to  convince  the 
reader  that  I  understand  Arabic  or  Sanscrit,  but  I  have  looked 
into  these  things  with  intense  application  and  for  a  generation  or 
more.  I  am  aiming  to  lodge  clear  and  strong  and  true  convictions 
in  the  reader's  mind  touching  not  myself,  but  the  material  house 
we  both  dwell  in.  A  minimum  of  so-called  pedant  learning,  that 
is  too  often  a  scraping  together  of  other  people's  ashes,  will  here 
be  given.  It  were  easy  to  occupy  pages  and  chapters  with  ac- 
counts and  explanations  of  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  Greek  and  Norse 
cosmogonies.  But  the  universe  did  not  come  out  of  water  or  fire 
or  mud  or  a  ready-made  egg,  fecundated  and  all ;  nor  did  any 
fourteen-feet-high  or  other  Triune  or  personal  or  other  mythic  and 
now  obsolete  God  make  it  out  of  nothing,  to  show  what  he  could 
do,  and  then  hide  himself,  while  his  creature  man  sent  it  and  the 
human  race  to  the  eternal  dogs.  Pessimism  is  a  lie — optimism  is 
also  a  lie — both  terms  are  the  mere  catch- words  of  charlatans. 

The  universe  always  was  here,  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  as 
much  alive  as  it  is  to-day,  and  to-day  as  thoroughly  as  at  its  primal 
best  in  the  past  eternities;  the  intelligent  life  of  the  universe  which 
always  was  in  it,  and  without  which  it  would  not  have  been,  is  as 
active  in  the  work  of  new  evolutions  and  new  creations,  right  be- 
fore our  living  eyes,  and  in  these  eyes,  as  at  any  time  in  the  past 
history  of  the  universe.  It  is  useless  to  argue  and  theorize.  The 
living  universe  is  here :  there  is  no  trace  of  a  time  when  it  was  not 
here.  Let  people  who  think  it  began  six  thousand  or  sixty  mill- 
ion years  ago  find  proof  of  its  non-existence,  or  forever  hold  their 
peace. 

"  Matter  potentially  alive  "  is  the  latest  word  of  science ;  and 
with  this  and  from  this,  science,  plus  the  potential  life  of  matter, 
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will  account  for  all  living  things.  I  will  show  that  this  potential 
life  is  also  intelligent  potential  life,  wise  potential  life,  beautiful 
potential  life,  eternally  and  infinitely  conscious  potential  life, 
ineffable-love  potential  life — that  is,  the  Divinest  life — that  is,  God. 
Here  J  only  want  to  give  the  reader  a  sense  of  strength  in  his  con- 
viction that  this  sublime  and  measureless  unity  of  matter  and 
life  that  we  call  the  universe  is  eternal,  and  hence  never  needed 
to  be  made  out  of  nothing,  and  to  assure  him  that  when  his  spas- 
modic notions  about  a  personal  God  and  a  creation  of  a  universe 
out  of  nothing  have  vanished,  like  the  child-dreams  they  were, 
there  will  still  be  enough — yea,  infinitely  more — to  love  and  wor- 
ship in  the  universe  than  there  ever  was  under  his  old  slave 
regime.     I  am  here  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  volume  eight,  page 
746,  declares,  "  No  exception  is,  at  this  time,  known  to  the  general 
law  established  upon  an  immense  multitude  of  direct  observations, 
that  every  living  thing  is  evolved  from  a  particle  of  matter  in 
which  no  trace  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  adult  form  of 
that  living  thing  is  discernible,"  but  from  a  particle  of  matter 
potentially  alive,  all  the  same. 

And  whether  you  conceive  of  this  germ  as  Harvey's  "  ovum," 
or  Aristotle's  "particula  genitalis,"  you  are  not  to  conceive  of  it  in 
these  days  as  containing  in  any  known  sense,  or  in  any  ever  so 
indistinct  form,  the  germinal  form,  but  only  the  potential  life  of  the 
life  from  that  is  to  be.  Coal-ashes — the  refuse  of  a  common  fire, 
the  refuse  again  of  a  common  forest — that  is,  of  long-ago  burnt- 
out  or  burnt-in  vegetable  life — may  serve  as  the  particle  of  matter 
here  called  a  germ.  Science  to-day  says  certain  known  ingredients 
and  gases  are  needed  to  constitute  said  germ ;  but  no  one  better 
than  the  scientist  knows  what  a  wonder-worker  nature  is.  Nature 
is  an  eternal  miracle,  hence  it  properly  concludes  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  what  the  present  character  of  the  germ  or  par- 
ticle of  matter  is,  whether  a  grain  of  sand,  or  a  point  of  force,  or  a 
microscopic  particle  of  a  mummy's  skin  or  clothing.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions,  science  knows  that  it  may  spring  into  life ;  has  often 
sprung  into  life  before.  This  was  my  doctrine  while  science  was 
still  quibbling  over  spontaneous  generation.  And  if  the  for- 
bearing reader  will  pardon  the  presumption  on  future  chapters  for 
a  moment,  he  may  see  how  near  all  this  comes  to  actual  creation, 
how  impotent  science  is  without  the  eternal  indwelling  life  of 
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matter;  how  constantly  this  process  of  raising  men  and  nations 
out  of  mere  scattered  germs  is  going  on  every  day  before  our  eyes; 
how  literally  the  indwelling,  potential  life  of  matter,  never  sep- 
arate from  any  particle  of  matter,  is,  under  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able conditions,  raising  up  children  unto  Abraham  in  these  very 
days,  and  forever  raising  our  dead.  We  all  live  in  Him.  Call  it 
pantheism,  of  course.  Except  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  Jesus 
Christ  and  Paul,  the  martyr  Giordano  Bruno  is  the  only  man,  living 
or  dead,  that  has  ever  approached  the  view  of  nature  and  life  that  I 
have  taught  for  many  years  and  still  hold,  and  in  due  time  I  will 
indicate  wherein  his  thought  or  sight  differed  or  differs  from  my 
own.  He  was  a  true  evolutionist  before  Harvey  or  Darwin  or 
Spencer.  For  that  matter,  Aristotle  was  an  evolutionist,  too.  Bruno 
was  more:  he  was  in  germ  a  Cosmotheist.  But  to  follow  the 
thinkers  and  the  schools  of  thought  on  this  matter  would  take 
volumes.  I  mean  to  write  but  one,  and  the  reader  can  find  the 
detail  in  the  latest  works  of  science  and  philosophy  and  in  any  one 
of  a  half-dozen  modern  languages  in  these  years.  I  am  not  ac- 
counting for  the  beginning  of  a  man  or  a  world  or  the  universe,  but 
asserting  the  eternity  of  the  universe — that  is,  the  co-eternity  of  the 
matter  and  intelligent  force  in  one  eternal  inseparable  unity  out  of 
which  the  various  orders  of  the  existing  universe  have  come— just 
when  or  how  "  you  nor  I  nor  nobody  knows." 

To  the  ultra-theologian  I  have  to  say,  your  personal  God 
— define  him  as  you  will — did  not  make  this  universe  out  of 
nothing,  six  thousand  or  sixty  million  years  ago,  and  could  not 
have  done  it ;  could  not  himself  have  existed  without  a  potential 
universe  to  exist  in ;  and  the  sort  of  God  you  talk  about  was  not 
there  when  the  universe  was  formed,  and  never  did  anything  of 
importance  anyway ;  but  the  real  living  God — living  countless 
millions  of  ages  ago  in  every  particle  of  the  universe,  and  living 
and  active  in  every  particle  of  it  still — did  make  it  what  it  is,  and 
is  making  it  over  again  every  year,  spite  of  your  contemptible 
theological  definitions  and  your  varied  civilized  and  other  slavery. 

To  the  scientist  I  have  to  say,  your  matter  did  not  make  itself; 
never  was  alone;  inertia  is  a  lie.  You  never  would  have  been 
here  to  criticise  matter  and  deify  it  if  there  had  not,  from  the  first, 
been  a  greater  intelligence  inherent  in  matter  than  there  is  in  your 
head  or  mine;  and  as  the  theologian  cannot  find  a  time  when  mat- 
ter was  not,  80  you  cannot  find  a  time  or  think  a  time  when  mind 
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was  not,  nor  can  you  think  either  matter  or  mind  as  existing  in 
the  past  separately  or  other  than  in  eternal  unity.  Forms  differ ; 
the  fact  of  unity  remains.  With  the  same  reason  as  we  affirm  the 
past  eternity  of  the  universe  we  may  also  assert  that  its  future 
existence  will  be  eternal.  We  cannot  even  think  its  annihilation. 
No  doubt  that  in  some  distant  future  our  snow-capped  towers,  our 
gorgeous  palaces  and  solemn  temples — yea,  the  great  globe  itself 
and  our  entire  solar  system,  with  all  the  ghosts  of  men  and  angels 
that  have  ever  inhabited  them — will  all  be  dissolved,  and,  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  faded,  leave  not  a  wreck  behind,  not 
even  a  dream  of  the  present  known  order  of  the  universe.  But 
all  will  have  passed,  by  a  thousand  deep-sea  changes,  into  other 
atoms  and  worlds  and  dreams. 

"Om  Mani  Padme  Hum,  the  sunrise  comes! 
The  dewdrop  slips  into  the  shining  sea." 

I  have  embodied  in  one  chapter  the  thought  of  the  infinity  as 
well  as  of  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  because  there  is  little  need 
of  expansion  regarding  the  expanse  of  the  universe.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  limited  and  childish  thoughts  of  ancient 
civilized  men  or  of  ancient  and  modern  savages  regarding  the 
shape  and  dimensions  of  our  globe,  of  the  heavens  above  us,  the 
stars  and  the  stellar  spaces,  most  school-children  in  civilized  coun- 
tries in  the  nineteenth  century  are  born  with  the  idea  that  the 
universe  is  infinite.  Carlyle  said  the  radical  trouble  with  every 
man  was  that  he  was  himself  a  sort  of  infinite  being  and  needed  the 
whole  infinite  universe  as  his  own  particular  share.  I  myself  have 
heard  quasi-clerical  scientists  debate  on  the  countless  measureless 
glories  of  a  single  inch  of  ordinarily-accounted  barren  space  any- 
where in  the  stellar  spaces  till  that  bare  inch  of  space  seemed  the 
sublimest  incarnation  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  wisdom  and  love 
that  a  quasi-clerical  scientist  had  ever  heard  of.  Endless  topics 
are  suggested  here,  but  not  to  be  dwelt  on.  All  modern  thought,  all 
modem  science,  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  universe  is  an  in- 
finite universe.  Of  course,  no  finite  being  can  be  sure  of  this,  but 
it  looks  that  way. 

Could  we  by  any  invented  or  inventable  telescope,  or  by  any 
divinest  imagination,  pierce  the  surrounding  star-depths  and  lights 
till  we  had  reached  a  starless  zone  of  so-called  empty  vacuity, 
science  knows  that  the  vacuum  is  only  a  thinner  solid  of  ineffable 
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fineness  and  splendor,  and  any  and  every  cultured  mind  would 
affirm  that  though  to  any  known  telescope  such  an  empty  zone 
seemed  limitless,  yet  beyond  it  still  there  might  be,  probably  were, 
millions  of  other  systems  of  stars  and  worlds  infinitely  more 
splendid,  perhaps,  than  any  worlds  or  spaces  our  eyes  or  telescopes 
had  ever  known. 

Clearly,  as  has  been  often  said,  man  is  an  epitome  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  latter  must  be  infinite.  Clearly,  also,  the  infinite 
universe  is  filled  with  more  or  less  varied  and  active  potential  life 
— in  a  word,  is  an  infinite  unity  of  matter  and  mind,  the  one  being 
nowhere  found  without  the  other  in  some  shape  or  form  or  degree, 
and  the  two  in  one  eternal  unity  being  everywhere  found  and 
eternally  existing  in  some  worlds  or  atoms  without  beginning  and 
without  end,  but  with  perpetual  and  eternal  changes.  The  stones 
are  conscious ;  the  air  is  conscious ;  and  the  matter  and  conscious 
force  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  universe  exist  in  one  eternal  unity. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Divinity  of  the  Universe. 

In  the  previous  chapters  hints  have  been  given  that  what  science 
in  its  latest  and  simplest  statements  calls  the  potential  life  of  mat- 
ter, and  what  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  latest  utterances  names  the 
"  infinite  and  eternal  energy  from  which  all  things  proceed,"  both, 
mark  you,  using  language  that  they  would  not  have  used  ten  years 
earlier,  that  this  "  Eternal  Life,"  not  from  which  all  things  pro- 
ceed— your  scientist  is  sure  to  "  slop  over  "  when  he  talks  religion — 
but  that  this  "  Eternal  Life, "  co-eternal  with  eternal  matter,  in 
which  it  inheres  and  through  which  it  always  has  and  always  will 
evolve  itself,  is  Divine,  is  God,  the  only  true  God  that  ever  has 
been,  can  be  or  will  be. 

In  this  chapter  I  am,  if  possible,  to  make  this  great  truth  so 
strong  and  lucid  that  even  an  IngersoU  atheist,  though  a  born  and 
a  degraded  fool,  cannot  fail  to  see  it  and  believe  it — so  plain  that 
even  a  prejudiced  priest  may  see  it  and  not  be  scared.  In  a  word, 
I  am,  if  possible,  to  make  it  plain  that  the  living  universe  is  Divine ; 
that  the  heart  of  it  is  love,  the  God  of  love ;  that  the  law  and  order 
of  nature  and  history  and  of  our  human,  daily  life  are  not  at  heart 
a  fool's  order  or  a  demon's  order  and  law ;  that  the  universe  is  not 
at  heart  or  in  action  unjust  and  hard  and  murderous  as  IngersoU 
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atheists  teach,  or  blind  and  merely  material,  as  scientists  till  lately 
have  been  wont  to  teach  ;  further,  that  the  universe  is  not  a  mere 
eternal  hell  receptacle  into  which  ninety  per  cent,  of  mankind,  at 
last,  are  turned  into  a  literal  fire  or  other  fire  and  tortured  forever 
and  ever,  as  Calvinistic,  so-called  Christian  creeds  still  teach,  but 
as  their  modern  clerical  bread-and-butter  defenders  and  expound- 
ers are  afraid  to  affirm ;  further,  that" the  universe  is  not  a  happy- 
go-lucky  thing  of  chance  depending  on  any  unintelligent,  mere 
blind  natural  selection,  but  always  and  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  in  all 
spheres  of  it  and  in  every  act  of  it,  intelligent  first  of  all;  second, 
that  it  is  not  guided  and  governed  by  an  intelligence  that  deals  out 
what  men  call  exact  retributive  justice,  but  that  the  universe  is 
even  kind  in  its  essential  law  and  dealings  with  its  atoms,  men  or 
angels  ;  that  the  order  of  nature  is  in  truth  an  order  of  mercy,  of 
remedial,  saving  mercy  ;  that  nature,  at  heart  and  core,  and  in  its 
total  as  in  its  minutest  action  in  all  parts  and  spheres  of  the  uni- 
verse, like  the  ineffably  tender  heart  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  is 
ever  working  by  atonement  of  the  highest  to  lift  the  lower  order 
of  beings  as  high  as  they  can  rise  or  soar  or  sing  at  every  turn  of 
every  new  day  of  universal  existence. 

To  the  artist  I  am  to  show  that  the  heart  of  nature  is  the  soul  of 
beauty — soul  of  the  artist's  own  soul— that  up  in  the  eternal 
heights  where  the  stars  still  shine,  and  down  in  the  eternal  depths 
of  darkness  and  death  where  men  and  nations  and  filth  still  lie 
and  decline,  the  law  and  measure  and  heart  and  action  of  nature 
are  always  Divine. 

In  touching  such  a  theme  as  this  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  of  triumphant  Christendom — triumphant,  to  the  eternal 
gladness  of  my  soul  as  to  yours,  my  clerical  friend — it  is  proper  for 
me,  first  of  all,  to  say  that  the  sight  or  view  or  truth  I  am  advo- 
cating is  and  was  the  sight  and  truth  and  view  of  the  clearest 
heads  among  the  Hebrew  prophets,  also  the  view  of  Jesus  and 
the  Apostle  Paul. 

"  Who  by  searching  can  find  out  the  Eternal  unto  perfection  ?  If 
I  ascend  into  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  or  abode  in 
hades,  in  hell,  in  any  dark  depth  of  misery  or  death,  thou  art  there ; 
if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
existence,  there  shall  I  find  thee." 

This  is  not  an  isolated  thought  in  the  Old  Testament.  I  have 
not  pretended  to  confine  my  words  to   any   known   translation. 
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The  highest  poetico-prophetic  utterances  of  the  old  Hebrew  Bible 
are  all  aglow  with  this  Divine  consciousness — this  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  presence  in  all  nature  and  life  and  history,  its  life  and 
its  reward  and  destiny.  In  their  earlier  and  later  history  many 
of  the  Jews  were  polytheists,  others  Unitarians,  but  their  great 
seers  were  all  pantheists ;  all  Cosmotheists. 

Paul,  quoting  a  Greek  poet  with  approval,  said  we  are  His,  that 
is,  God's  offspring.  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  Language  could  not  be  stronger  in  attestation  of  the  affir- 
mation I  am  making  in  this  chapter,  or  of  a  truth  well-nigh  forgotten 
in  the  miserable  hair-splitting,  creed-making  churches  of  the  later 
centuries. 

Jesus  said,  God  is  spirit,  literally  a  Breath,  and  those  that  wor- 
ship Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Everywhere, 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  Bible,  after  the  Hebrews  were  well 
weaned  of  their  early  polytheism,  the  higher  and  clearer  language 
of  its  sublimest  teachers  is  as  pantheistic  as  you  will  charge  my 
language  with  being.  A  free,  cultured,  intelligent,  spiritual  man 
can  take  no  other  view  of  God,  and  in  due  time  every  free  man  will 
take  no  other  view  of  the  universe.  If  Dr.  Hedge  and  the  New 
England  Socinians  have  really  made  up  their  minds  that  God  is 
not  their  Father,  then  are  they  mere  bastards,  and  bound  to  joy 
in  his  Satanic  majesty  as  their  paternal  ancestor. 

The  universe  is  a  unity,  infinite,  eternal  and  Divine ;  God  in  it 
and  it  in  God,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  world  without  end. 
In  a  sense,  God  is  the  Father  even  of  the  men  that  deny  his  being 
and  power. 

How  can  I  prove  it  to  you  ?  How  conquer  your  fear  of  being 
called  a  pantheist  and  of  being  tabooed  by  the  Tritheists,  Four- 
theists  and  the  entire  brood  of  practical  atheists  called  professing 
Christians  in  these  mammonite  times?  I  cannot,  but  the  ever- 
present  spirit,  the  eternal — that  is,  the  eternal  in  me  and  in  you— can 
prove  it  to  you  ;  and  in  due  time  you,  my  children  and  my  brothers, 
my  enemies  and  my  friends,  will  see  it,  first  as  trees  walking,  as 
a  ship  in  a  storm  and  haze  ;  then  face  to  face  with  God  in  Christ 
and  in  all  the  ages  as  I  have  seen  it  while  bearing  the  world's  sus- 
picion of  infidelity  for  a  dozen  or  twenty  years. 

Call  it  pantheism,  though  that  is  a  misnomer,  for  my  doctrine  is 
not  that  all  is  God  or  spirit,  any  more  than  that  all  is  matter  or 
no-God  or  no-spirit,  but  that  the  eternal  universe  is  a  unity  of 
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matter  and  spirit,  the  spirit  of  which  is  supremely  beautiful, 
lovely  and  divine. 

I  called  it  Cosmotheism  many  years  ago  in  1877 ;  I  called  it 
Cosmotheism  in  1887  ;  and  in  1999,  when  the  world's  heart  will  be 
tried  as  it  never  yet  has  been  tried,  you  will  call  it  by  some  diviner 
and  lovelier  name,  if  you  can  make  such,  and  will  then  rest  in  the 
eternal  with  a  peace  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

How  can  I  prove  it  to  you  ?  The  universe  was  never  more  or 
less  divine  than  at  this  present  hour.  Now  is  the  accepted  time. 
The  present  is  the  day  of  salvation.  The  present  is  the  day  of 
perpetual  creation,  new  creation,  re-creation,  and  of  ineffable,  phy- 
sical and  spiritual  glory. 

Do  not  go  into  the  past  to  find  the  divinity  of  nature  and  his- 
tory ;  keep  to  the  present,  keep  to  the  subtle  or  simple  experience 
of  your  own  little  life  since  the  first  potential  life-germs  of  it 
flew  together  and  started  a  new  man — a  new  saviour,  mayhap — or 
a  new  harlot,  which  is  only  too  often  saviour,  writ  in  woman's 
blood. 

After  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  I  went  one  Sunday  to  a 
famous  Presbyterian  church  in  West  Philadelphia,  more  to  hear 
the  excellent  music  than  to  hear  the  preacher,  who  had  always 
impressed  me  as  a  shallow,  insincere  person,  having  mainly  at 
heart  the  spread  of  his  own  vanity. 

In  the  morning,  the  preacher,  among  other  foolish  things, 
announced  with  thin  contempt  that  skepticism  and  paganism  were 
mainly  made  up  of  interrogation  marks.  In  the  evening  he  began 
a  sermon  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  his  poor  heathenistic  personal 
God,  by  telling  the  following  story  :  "  A  French  priest  once  said 
to  a  little  boy,  '  If  you  will  tell  me  where  God  is,  I  will  give  you 
an  apple; '  and  the  little  boy  replied,  '  If  you  will  tell  me  where 
God  is  not,  I  will  give  you  two  apples.'  "  Continuing  with  much 
rambling  inaccuracy,  the  preacher  intimated  that  the  omnipresent 
God  as  taught  by  the  boy  was  and  had,  for  ages  and  ages,  been  the 
thought  of  God  held  and  taught  by  the  wisest  religious  teachers 
of  all  nations.  He  did  not,  however,  emphasize  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  texts  that  teach  precisely  the  same  doctrine,  but  went 
on  to  abuse  pantheists,  scientists  and  the  like,  for  not  taking  to 
their  hearts  his  heathenistic  God,  and,  in  general,  made  himself 
appear  the  inconsistent,  contradictory,  shallow  and  worldly  nobody 
he  really  is. 
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Do  one  noble  deed  for  wife  or  child,  or  God  or  friend ;  keep  one, 
even  the  least,  of  the  highest  commandments  of  your  nature  or 
the  Bible — which  are  one — sanctify  yourself  for  your  children's 
sake  or  for  Christ's  sake,  and  see  how  quickly  the  Eternal  makes 
all  things  to  work  together  for  your  good  in  you,  and  Himself 
dwells  in  and  flows  through  you.  Break  one  of  the  least  beautiful 
commandments  of  your  nature  or  the  Bible — which  again  are 
one — and  see  how  quickly  the  Eternal  works  and  makes  all  things 
work  together  for  your  destruction,  that  other  atoms  like  you  may 
see  and  be  saved ;  that  the  glory  of  God  and  of  virtue  and  truth 
may  be  revealed  thereby. 

But  why  or  how  is  all  this  divine  or  proof  of  the  divinity  of 
nature  and  the  universe  ?  All  men  reason  from  what  they  call 
lowest  and  highest  in  themselves.  All  teachers  of  all  schools  agree 
on  the  essential  principles  of  virtue  and  beauty  and  truth  and 
utility,  not  always  as  to  the  origin  of  these,  but  as  to  their  fixed 
qualities.  They  are  principles  of  our  own  making  or  of  our  own 
recognizing  in  nature  and  then  copying  therefrom.  And  when  we 
recognize  in  the  order  and  law  of  nature  a  force  or  power  that  ever 
works  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  we  call  highest  in  ourselves 
we  call  that  good  or  divine.  We  have  no  other  standards,  no- 
other  word,  to  define  the  wise  and  loving  heart  that  throbs  at  each 
pore  of  the  material  universe,  and  rules  it  for  the  sake  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  lovely  and  true. 

I  do  not  say  there  is  as  much  of  God  in  an  inch  of  stellar  space,, 
or  the  millioneth  part  of  an  inch,  or  the  millioneth  part  of  a 
common  cell  that  is  part  of  a  common  starfish,  as  there  is  in  a 
man,  in  Shakespeare  or  in  Jesus.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
more  or  less,  each  being  as  truly,  though  not  in  the  same  measure, 
divine.  The  quantity  and  mode  of  expression  depend  on  a  thou- 
sand things  hereafter  to  be  named.  I  do  not  either  assert  the 
Darwinian  or  the  Agassizian  or  any  other  theory  of  the  evolution 
or  assertion  of  life  in  the  orders  of  nature,  or  in  the  evolution  of 
man.  I  assert  that,  by  either  theory,  whichever  way  the  life 
came,  at  whatever  time  or  place,  the  order  was  divine,  the  best 
possible  at  the  hour  as  is  the  new  order  of  every  new  thought,  of 
every  new  mom,  at  every  new  hour  or  moment  of  time — I  assert 
that,  given  the  materials,  the  Eternal  made  the  best  he  could  even 
of  Ingersoll  and  the  average  modern  priest  and  preacher. 

I  do  not  assert  that  all  is  God  or  that  God  is  all,  but  that  the  all 
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God  that  is  in  all  nature,  the  only  God  at  all  adequate  to  the  work 
of  nature  and  history  in  the  past  or  present,  and  that  always  has 
done  and  that  still  does  all  the  work,  is  wise  and  loving  and  good  ; 
not  that  Judas  is  as  large  an  incarnation  of  the  divine  as  was  Jesus 
or  Paul ;  not  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  by  any  means ;  but  that 
Judas  and  Balaam,  and  the  hard-featured,  money-getting,  bastard- 
manufacturing  church  deacons  of  these  days  were  not  and  are  not 
altogether  children  of  the  devil,  but  that  in  their  measure  along 
with  the  devil,  any  devil  you  may  choose  or  name  or  evolve,  they 
are  all  a  part  of  the  potential  life  of  universal  matter,  and  in  their 
way  implements  of  the  divine  life,  even  if  they  are,  in  the  main, 
imps  of  hell — hell  itself,  any  hell,  simply  being  the  vat  or  wine- 
press in  which  old  life  is  being  crushed  over  into  new  life  and 
power. 

I  admit  and  do  not  evade  all  the  poisons  and  diseases  of  nature, 
all  its  death  and  decay,  long  before  the  famed  Adam  and  Eve  ate 
their  little  apple  and  got  into  trouble.  I  admit  all  the  brutalities 
of  man  and  beast,  all  the  pettiness  of  women,  all  the  evils  of  the 
universe,  and  call  them  'positive  evils,  and  by  any  as  hard  names 
as  you,  and  have  done  and  will  do  as  much  to  conquer  or  avoid 
them  in  my  own  life  and  in  yours.  But  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion in  my  own  life,  in  all  the  lives  of  all  the  men  and  women  I 
have  known  in  our  own  modern  history — in  all  the  wars  and  wrecks 
of  men,  in  our  own  slaveholders'  war  especially  and  supremely — I 
have  seen  where  and  how  "  He  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him  " — that  is  by  turning  it  into  good  by  historic,  daily  atone- 
ments and  redemptions — till  I  have  long  known  that  the  present — 
no  matter  how  dark  my  own  lot  or  another's — was  and  is  supremely 
divine. 

Given  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  to  breathe  and 
race  in,  I  have  seen  a  despised  Jew  Carpenter,  of  a  little  dark  vil- 
lage called  Nazareth,  outstrip  kings  and  philosophers  and  bishops 
and  armies  of  men,  and  practically  make  the  world  his  own  by 
means  of  a  few  sublime  thoughts  and  a  pure  ray  of  loving  mar- 
tyrdom. 

I  do  not  believe — I  know  that  modern  history  is  divine.  Here 
I  must  only  touch  enough  of  it  to  illustrate  the  general  truth. 

I  mean  that  the  so-called  scientific,  potential  life  of  every  shred 
or  atom  or  ground  point  of  force  in  the  universe  is  divine,  and  that 
the  spirit,  soul  or  meaning  of  the  latest  hours,  of  the  ages  and  the 
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worlds,  is  divine ;  that  God  is  in  all  and  shall  be  recognized  as  in 
all  forever  and  ever.  I  will  not  here  say  ho'.v  Or  to  what  unutter- 
able extent  he  was  in  Jesus.  I  here  say  that  whether  you  touch 
hell,  or  death  or  disease,  or  sunrise  or  sunset,  or  a  prophet  or  a 
harlot,  or  even  a  modern,  money-getting,  tariff-blinded,  bribe-giv- 
ing, hide-bound  American  Christian  deacon,  there  is  a  whiff  of 
God  in  it  or  in  him  somewhere,  and,  by  due  process,  that  it  is 
being  brought  out  into  the  light  of  day,  where  it  shall  rule  him 
or  his  new  atomic  cell-centers  in  the  ages  that  are  to  come ;  and 
this  is  life  eternal:  to  know  God  and  the  true  Christ  and  Christ- 
principle  of  all  nature  and  history  which  is  amelioratory,  redemp- 
tive, merciful,  beautiful.  Divine ;  and  to  be  it  in  ourselves  is  to  be 
consciously  Divine. 

Facing  all  the  mad,  burning  chaos  of  the  worlds  and  the  ages, 
the  true  eye  still  sees  the  sacred  morning  spread — sees  new  flowers 
growing,  new  forests  rising,  new  worlds  evolving,  new  churches 
with  living  stones  building  themselves  better  than  they  know — 
sees  "  beauty  for  ashes,"  as  we  say,  and  hears  every  Babel  hushed 
to  silent,  scientific,  spiritual  music,  till  our  new  Wagners  and  their 
Lohengrins  come  to  save  again  the  wandering  children  of  discord 
and  death. 

How  can  I  prove  to  you  that  nature  and  the  universe  and  his- 
tory are  all  a  unity  and  Divine  ? 

Was  ever  a  Paradise  Lost,  that  was  not  regained  ?— ever  an  old 
Jerusalem  destroyed,  that  a  finer,  newer  Jerusalem  did  not  arise  in 
its  place  and  stead?  Did  ever  a  Judas  betray  a  Jesus,  that  a 
thousand  Pauls  did  not  arise  to  name  that  Jesus  ineffable  and  wholly 
Divine  ?  No  man  or  nation  is  an  exception  to  this  law.  There  is 
no  escape,  no  discharge,  in  this  war. 

Socrates,  with  his  hemlock  cup,  was  and  is  master  of  the  Greeks 
and  of  all  men  like  them  to  this  hour — a  god,  too,  in  his  way,  and 
always  divine.  What  is  there  in  the  story  of  Moses  and  the  Nile 
mud  but  the  same  sight  and  truth  of  history  ?  God  never  was 
•dead  or  the  God  of  the  dead,  for  all  things  and  beings  live  in  Him. 
The  entire  universe  is  divine. 

Ingersoll  is  not  a  devil — the  Rothschilds,  the  Drexels  and  the 
Wanamakers  of  our  own  towns  and  times  are  not  wholly  hell- 
born  or  hell-destined  or  wholly  despicable,  though  all  alike  lead- 
ing on  to  the  next  great  world's  battle  of  selfishness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  new  God's  Christ  on  the  other.     Pity  the  battened 
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I  ■     and  battening  merchants  of  hell — they  too  must  be  made  divine 

I  P    and  shall  be,  as  God  is  all  and  in  all  forever. 

Millions  of  honest  Christians  throughout  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world  to-day  see  God  only  as  some  overgrown,  wonder-working 
sort  of  personal  being  in  the  act  of  making  our  world  and  the  uni- 
verse out  of  nothing,  or  as  he  existed  in  the  person  or  life  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  or  as  he  still  exists,  by  proxy,  in  some  Papal  conse- 
crated wafers  of  the  sacrament,  or  in  pictures  of  Mary  and  her 
blessed  child ;  others  see  him  only  as  he  exists  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  Scriptures,  or,  alas !  in  some  Calvinistic,  Anglican 
or  Quaker  creed.  I  see  God  as  he  existed  and  still  exists  in  all 
these  parts  and  beings  and  things,  but  just  as  clearly  as  he  exists 
to-day  in  the  act  of  evolving  new  planets  out  of  old  planets  and 
the  nebulous  matter  of  the  open,  living  universe  every  day.  I  see 
him  still  as  he  exists  in  the  birth,  creation  or  evolution  of  William 
Shakespeare  out  of  the  so  despicable  primal  elemental  cells  whence 
he  came,  and  by  the  molding  of  the  fine  contours  of  the  Warwick 
and  Wiltshire  hills.  I  see  him  just  as  clearly  as  he  existed  in 
John  Brown  and  the  American  Abolitionists — yea,  as  he  ever 
exists  in  the  birth  of  each  new  night  and  day,  in  the  creation  of 
each  new  flower,  in  the  birth  of  every  new  thought  that  arises  in 
my  own  brain  or  in  yours — see  him  just  as  clearly  in  the  burnt 
ashes  of  my  wood  or  coal  fire,  in  the  crests  of  the  waves  or  the 
sands  of  the  sea.  I  see  him  in  the  life  and  omniscience  that  sus- 
tain the  infinite  universe  in  being  for  one  single  moment.  No 
Newtonian  law  does  this.  Inertia  is  a  lie,  explains  nothing. 
The  Eternal  is  conscious  to  me  in  the  air  I  breathe,  in  the  food  I  eat, 
and  in  my  sleep  and  dreams  as  he  was  to  Job  in  the  whirlwind 
and  the  cloud.  He  meets  me  in  my  prayers  as  really  as  he  ever 
met  Moses  on  Sinai  or  Christ  in  Gethsemane.  Every  day  his  pres- 
ence clothes  the  hills  with  glory,  fills  the  air  with  hope,  with 
songs. 

In  the  farthest  and  finest  atom  of  the  universe,  as  in  the  sub- 
limest  suns  or  worlds  or  brains,  and  as  in  my  own  inmost,  deepest 
consciousness,  God  is  ever  present  to  me,  with  me  and  in  me — my 
Father  and  your  Father  and  the  Father  of  all  the  changing  powers 
and  beings  and  ages  of  eternity. 

An  everywhere-present  God,  or  the  eternal  divinity  of  the  eter- 
nal universe,  is  to  me  the  one  beautiful,  poetic,  angelic  fact  out  of 
which  all  other  poetries  and  angelic  beings  or  ministers  arise  and 
shine  through  the  cloud-lands  of  time  and  eternity. 
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Again  let  me  assert  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  explain  the  uni- 
verse or  the  divinity  of  it.  Priests  and  scientists  may  do  that  if 
they  will  or  can.  I  am  only  asserting  my  sight  of  nature  and  his- 
tory as  contrasted  with  the  sight  or  professed  sight  of  the  ablest 
men  and  the  strongest  creeds  that  have  preceded  me  and  mine.  I 
cannot  explain  an  atom  or  myself,  much  less  the  universe  or  its 
Divine  soul.     I  am  only  asserting  a  new  sight  of  these. 

All  scholars  know  that  this  is  the  history  of  all  progress  in  be- 
lief, Christian  or  other.  Jesus  and  the  early  Christians  never 
dreamed  of  our  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  God  to  ,them 
was  one — an  everywhere-present  Father — all  the  creeds  grew  in  op- 
position to  other  conceptions  of  the  same  or  similar  themes  treated 
in  the  creeds.  The  latest  doctrine  of  infallibility  gives  the  lie  to 
most  that  preceded  in  the  same  line.  But  for  all  that,  I  see  God 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  in  the  Greek  and  Protestant  churches  and 
creeds  of  this  very  hour,  as  in  all  religions  and  in  all  creeds,  pagan 
and  Christian,  time  out  of  mind. 

I  assert,  therefore,  the  presence  of  God,  first,  as  literally  in  the 
conceptions  and  creeds  and  great  teachers  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  India, 
China,  Arabia  and  the  Norse-lands  as  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  pro- 
phets, Christ  or  the  Christian  Church.  I  asserted  this  twenty 
years  before  Robert  Elsmere  was  born.  I  will  not,  in  this  chap- 
ter, discuss  the  comparative  degree  or  methods  of  this  Divine 
presence.  Here  I  assert  the  literal  presence  of  God  in  all  the  re- 
ligions, sciences,  philosophies,  secular  governments,  mechanical  de- 
velopments, wars,  failures  and  destructions  of  the  past  and  present, 
as  literally  as  in  the  Hebrew  history,  though  here,  as  in  all  objects, 
spheres,  worlds  or  atoms  in  the  comparative  measure  and  degree 
of  the  literal  physical  organization  and  surroundings  of  each  par- 
ticular being  or  thing.  God  was  in  Shakespeare,  but  not  as  he 
was  in  Jesus.     In  later  chapters  I  will  tell  you  how  and  why. 

Banish  your  little  creeds  and  gods  and  prejudices,  and  face  the 
one  sublime  eternal  fact  of  an  eternally-present,  infinite,  conscious 
Almighty  in  the  atoms,  worlds  and  living  moments  about  you 
and  in  you,  and  your  bark  is  safe,  though  tossed  and  wrecked,  or 
sunlit  or  deserted  in  a  shoreless  sea.  It  is  a  sea  of  infinite  light 
and  love. 

I  am  asserting,  not  explaining,  the  divinity  of  the  universe ;  no 
man  can  explain  it,  now  or  again.  It  is  and  ever  will  be  all  too 
high  and  too  deep  for  any  finite  mind.     But  the  fact  is  as  clear  to 
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me  as  the  victory  of  love  that  now,  in  all  nations,  crowns  the  once 
thorn-crowned  brow  of  Jesus,  the  despised,  spiritual,  Hebrew  King 
of  Kings ;  and  presently  the  new  son  of  man  shall  come  in  his 
glory  and  break  your  new  idols  and  temples  and  palaces  and 
Armies,  and  grind  them  to  powder,  and  judge  the  nations  as  they 
deserve  to  be  judged.     But  of  this  not  here  and  now. 

Is  the  divinity  of  the  universe  a  fact  to  you,  or  are  your  eyes  still 
holden  that  they  cannot  see  ?  No  man  can  see  till  the  ever-pres- 
ent God  opens  his  eyes,  that  he  may  see.  Oh !  the  mystery  of 
Godliness !  God  is  forever  manifest  in  the  flesh,  seen  of  angels, 
crucified  by  demons  and  fools,  but  forever  all  the  same  received 
up  into  glory.  Worship  God.  Touch  rightly  the  meanest  weed 
of  existence,  and  it  shall  yield  thee  aromatic  wine ;  as  poor  Realf 
sang — the  thought  is  his — let  him  have  his  due  from  me : 

"  Every  \veed  of  Thine,  plucked  rightly, 
Flows  in  aromatic  wine." 

Touch  any  dewdrop  or  blade  of  grass  reverently,  rightly,  and  it 
shall  flash  its  hidden  deity  in  thine  eyes.  Love  not  Jesus  less. 
Love  God  and  nature  more.  Jesus  was  full  of  this  sight  of  nature : 
If  God  so  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field — my  Father  worketh  hith- 
erto (on  Sunday)  and  I  work — though,  for  reasons  which  will  ap- 
pear, it  was  his  mission  to  emphasize  supremely  the  presence  of 
God  in  his  own  being  and  words.     Mine  is  to  do  that  and  more. 

Many  preachers  call  this  view  of  God  in  nature  diff"use  and 
insubstantial,  cold  and  uncomforting.  I  reply  that  God  in  nature 
is  diftused  throughout  nature,  but  not  diffuse,  and  that  it  is  the 
only  real  God  to  be  found  in  the  universe.  It  is  warm  as  eternal 
fire  and  eternal  heat  and  eternal  life  and  eternal  love.  I  know 
that  this  eternal  God  answers  specific  prayers. 

Many  preachers  say  that  the  human  heart  demands  a  personal 
God,  and  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  descriptive  of  God  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  "  inspired  ''  prophets  saw 
and  believed  in  a  ^personal  God.  I  will  answer  the  first  directly 
by  showing  how  the  human  heart  has  grown  into  all  its  notions  of 
God ;  by  showing  that  at  every  advance  stage  in  civilization,  in  all 
nations  and  times,  men's  hearts  and  minds  have  grown  to  demand 
larger  and  larger  deities  till  only  the  infinite  and  real  Conscious- 
ness of  an  infinite  and  real  universe  can  fill  or  satisfy  or  rest  the 
awakened  and  enlarged  human  soul.     And  here  already  I  must 
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point  out  the  fact  that  while  the  early  Hebrew  writers  doubtless 
had  polytheistic  notions  and  anthropomorphic  notions  of  the 
gods  and  of  their  own  Jehovah  or  Lord  of  all  the  Gods,  and  ever 
used  personal  pronouns  to  describe  Him  and  them,  the  larger, 
clearer  and  richer  language  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  teachers, 
as  already  noted,  plainly  declared  the  very  notion  of  God  that  I  am 
here  insisting  upon,  and  always  the  true  God  of  the  Hebrew  was  one, 
not  many  or  three.  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Jeho- 
vah, or  unseen  God  of  all  gods,  is  one  God.  Further,  in  old  times 
and  in  these  times,  in  all  times,  civilized  men,  prophets  or  others, 
had  and  have  to  use  human  language  to  express  their  human  con- 
ceptions, whether  "  inspired  "  or  not ;  the  question  of  inspiration 
I  will  touch  further  on.  All  vivid  speakers  apply  personal  pro- 
nouns to  all  sorts  of  impersonal,  "animate"  and  "inanimate"' 
things. 

Again,  all  men  who  know  anything  about  true  spiritual  life,  or 
the  poetry  of  nature  and  human  language  and  impulses,  know  that 
it  is  only  in  the  clearest  glow  of  spiritual  and  poetic  feeling  and 
conception  that  any  true  soul  attempts  to  name  the  name  of  God, 
much  less  to  describe  him.  Creed-ridden,  mere  soulless  and  igno- 
rant priests  and  preachers  chatter  about  God  and  a  personal  God  and 
a  triune  God  as  if  their  God  or  Gods  was  or  were  altogether  such 
an  one  or  ones  as  themselves.  But  I  will  reprove  them,  saith  the 
Eternal,  and  set  all  these  things  in  order  before  their  eyes.  For  as 
the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than 
your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.  God  is  not  a 
man  that  he  should  lie,  or  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent. 
We  must  use  human  language  in  naming  or  in  attempting  to 
explain  or  define  the  Deity  or  our  own  conception  of  the  Divine ; 
but  a  wise  man  knows  always  that  his  finite  language  is  inadequate, 
and  that  his  personal  pronouns,  naming  the  Eternal  as  He  or  Him, 
and  speaking  of  his  hands  or  heart  or  eyes,  are  all  so  many  finite 
and  figurative  attempts  to  define  what  in  the  nature  of  things  is 
eternally  spiritual  and  infinite,  and  so  above  and  beyond  all  human 
language  or  definition. 

Many  preachers  assert  that  the  true  God  is  above  and  out- 
side the  universe,  not  in  it  and  of  it.  Here  is  the  true  distinction. 
But  as  the  universe  is  infinite  and  eternal  and  alive  at  every 
pore,  there  is  no  place  or  room  for  a  god  that  could  be  above  it  or 
beyond  it;  and  as  all  nature  works  from  within,  there  is  no  need  of 
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^personal  God,  that  is  supposed  to  be  above  nature  and  to  be 
working  from  the  outside.  The)'e  is  no  outside  in  all  the  living, 
crowded,  infinite  and  divine  universe  of  God. 

If  it  is  worth  while,  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  self-evident  truth, 
to  those  who  know  their  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  that  in 
no  single  instance  in  them  is  God  defined  as  personal;  nowhere  is 
\hQ  argued  about  as  personal.  A  Hebrew  prophet — aglow  with 
rtrue  divine  and  enthused  consciousness — I  can  imagine,  would 
have  stormed  like  thunder  and  lightning  and  hail  and  a  raging 
sea  if  some  habited  altar  slave,  called  a  Hebrew  priest,  had  under- 
taken to  prove  to  said  Hebrew  prophet  that  the  eternal  and 
unnameable  Jehovah  was  a  personal  God,  or  three  of  them.  But 
whatever  the  Hebrew  prophet  or  priest  thought  or  declared  on 
this  head  is  only  of  use  as  it  aids  to  a  larger  and  clearer  and  freer 
thought  and  worship  of  the  only  true  and  infinite,  indwelling,  eter- 
nal life  and  love  of  the  universe  as  palpable  to  all  seeing  eyes  in 
these  ages  and  in  the  ages  that  are  to  come. 

In  Hebrews  1 :  3,  the  word  translated  'person^  as  applied  to  the 
Deity,  should  have  been  translated  substance,  and  is  so  translated 
.  in  the  new  and  revised  versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  due  time  I  will  show  that  my  words  are  not  to  destroy,  but 
only  to  fulfill,  as  they  do  and  shall  fulfill  the  words  of  the  Hebrew 
and  of  all  true  prophets,  and  the  words  of  that  greatest  of  all  pro- 
phets, the  first  and  chiefest  and  all-conscious  Son  of  the  Eternal 
God.  That  is  another  sphere  that  must  not  invade  the  ruling 
thought  of  this  chapter. 

I  could  fill  pages  and  books  with  suggestions,  imaginations  and 
analogies  that  might  intimate  in  some  dim  way  the  real  nature 
of  the  indwelling,  eternal  God,  and  of  the  manner  or  mode  of  his 
relationship  to  matter  in  all  its  inanimate,  animate,  vegetable, 
animal  and  human  life  and  history. 

I  suppose  the  real  life  of  the  universe,  the  real  and  only  God- 
life,  holds  some  such  relationship  to  the  whole  measureless,  infinite 
and  eternal  universe  as  the  highest  and  clearest  life  and  reason  or 
I  soul  or  spirit  of  a  man,  that  is  in  man,  bears  to  the  total  man  and 
'  all  his  thoughts,  acts  and  accomplishments.     But  no  thought  of 
man,  no  ideal  man,  no  God-man,  can  image  that  eternal  awaking 
or  stand  forth  as  a  complete  or  in  an  approachable  sense  as  a 
picture  or  more  than  a  hint  of  the  indwelling,  eternal  life  and 
wisdom  and  justice  and  beauty  and  mercy  and  love  of  the  bound- 
21 
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less  and  nameless  infinite  universe,  in  the  central  cells  and  secrets 
and  heart  and  life  and  soul  and  God  of  which  we  all,  men  and 
worlds  and  stars  and  spaces,  do  actually  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being. 

Instead  of  reading  Bereshith  Bara  Elohim,  "  In  the  beginning 
the  gods  created,"  I  read,  have  long  read  and  found  loyal  responses 
to  the  reading : — 

Man  cannot  conceive  of  a  beginning ;  but '  from  eternity  to 
eternity  the  living  universe  has  existed  in  ever-varying  forms  of 
growth  and  decay  and  resurrection,  restrained  and  ordered  and 
ruled  by  an  indwelling,  eternal  life  and  wisdom  and  love:  the 
only  true  God  who  or  which  hath  immortality  or  is  at  all  adequate 
to  the  work  of  the  infinite  universe,  done  in  an  eternal  past,  and 
doing  itself  before  our  human  eyes  every  day  and  every  hour  and 
moment  of  time.  Of  course,  at  a  given  time,  unknown,  the  eternal, 
indwelling  God  evolved  this  planet  as  it  evolved  your  latest  thought 
and  mine. 

"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,"  was  the  final  language  of  Jesus, 
as  handed  down  to  the  churches  and  the  ages  before  the  darker 
days  of  Constantine  and  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Many  preachers  assert  that  the  worship  of  money  and  of  im- 
ages came  in  with  fourth-century-church-and-state  success ;  so  also 
did  the  Trinitarian  creeds. 

The  Calvinistic  and  Papal  creeds  of  Christendom — lashed  like 
blind  and  brutal  spirit-rapping  mediums  by  the  ropes  of  Tritheism 
to  rotten  chairs  of  theology — have  changed  the  words  to  "Our 
Father,  who  art  in  heaven,"  and  have  shut  him  well  out  of  the 
churches  of  the  world. 

I  change  the  language  of  Jesus  only  to  enlarge  and  make  it  fit 
the  conditions  of  what  we  call  civilization,  and  to  contradict  this 
Tritheistic  falsehood,  and  to  fit  it  to  and  harmonize  it  with  all  the 
best  language  of  Jesus  and  the  prophets  of  the  Hebrew  people 
and  of  all  peoples,  and  say.  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  in  all  worlds  and  spaces  and  ages  and  conditions  of 
matter  and  being,  hallowed,  thrice  and  a  thousand  times  liallowed, 
be  thy  eternal,  nameless  and  yet  holy  name.  Fling  away  your 
blue-glass  spectacles,  and  look  truth  in  the  face ;  be  pure  of  heart, 
and  you  shall  see  God. 

Jesus  never  dreamed  that  his  disciples,  foolish  as  they  were  and 
as  many  of  them  are  to  this  day,  would  ever  presume  to  tie  up  or 
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fix  up  the  Eternal,  All-conscious  Father  into  some  three-headed, 
three-sticked,  triangular,  mechanic,  tri-personal,  tri-fourteen-feet 
high,  overgrown  and  overdefined  Idol,  such  as  many  Christians 
profess  to  worship  in  these  civilized  and  scientific  and  wonderfully 
enlightened  times.  But  if  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness — 
say  Rothschilds  or  Wanamaker  or  tariff  and  mere  mammonite 
shoddy  and  sluggard  thievery  and  lying  darkness,  called  orthodoxy 
and  success — how  great  is  that  darkness  the  Eternal  God  only 
knows. 

The  view  of  God  here  advocated  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
felt  and  assumed  by  all  the  so-called  liberal  Christian  or  Unitarian 
preachers  of  these  times  that  have  any  idea  or  feeling  of  God  at  alL 
Most  of  them  have  lost  God  utterly  out  of  their  real  conscious- 
nesses and  lives,  and  are  simply  preaching  a  sort  of  quasi-scientific^ 
honey-bee  gospel  of  a  very  goody-two-shoes  and  lop-sided  char- 
acter, or  fumbling  over  a  kind  of  easy-division,  ten-times-one-is-ten, 
Graham-cracker  and  gum-arabic  or  wooden-nutmeg  new  ethics 
and  new-piety  gospel,  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  bribed  and 
tariff'-ridden  and  lying-to-get-rich  civilization  of  New  England  and 
the  new  world  everywhere.  No  doubt  the  true  God  is  in  every 
Connecticut  wooden  nutmeg  and  Pennsylvania  and  national  tariff 
law  and  the  like,  just  as  he  was  in  all  our  old  pro-slavery  laws, 
just  as  he  was  in  Judas  and  the  devil  before  him,  to  find  them  at 
the  right  hour  on  all-fours  or  their  bellies,  ready  to  hang  them- 
selves in  the  sight  of  all  seeing  men. 

Beyond  doubt  God  was  in  Wendell  Phillips  and  Lincoln, 
making  clear,  through  their  willing  and  unwilling  acts  and  words, 
the  lies  and  corruptions  and  certain  death  of  the  so-called  civiliza- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 

No  doubt  God  was  in  the  woman's  homespun  cloak  in  which 
Jeff'erson  Davis  tried  to  hide  his  poor  face  when  the  last  hour  of 
the  lost  cause  had  come.  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
the  conquered  or  their  children.  Come  to  a  closer  view  of  men,  my 
own  sympathies  and  preferences  have  always  been  with  the  men 
of  the  lost  cause,  though  the  God  in  me  at  that  hour  and  at  this 
hour  made  and  makes  me  the  warm  foe  of  every  form  of  slavery, 
and  the  God  in  me  and  in  Phillips  prevailed — that  is  all — and 
always  will  prevail. 

Personally,  Grant  was  not  a  better  man  or  a  better  soldier  than 
Lee ;  but  back  of  and  in  all  the  dark  shadows  of  those  years  God 
Almighty  stood  fighting  for  the  slave ;  and  He,  not  the  Union 
armies,  prevailed. 
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This  again  trespasses  on  other  chapters,  in  shadow,  but  so  much 
at  least  seemed  due  to  the  Divine  indwelling  presence  and  power 
and  glory  of  our  own  regnant  and  glorious  hours. 

In  what  we  call  inanimate  matter  the  one  supreme  and  only 
Divinity  is  present  as  latent  force,  dormant  energy,  potential  life. 
In  what  we  call  animate,  vegetable  matter,  the  one  supreme  and 
only  Divinity  is  present  in  more  or  less  specifically  active  and 
palpable  forms  of  life ;  that  is,  life  more  palpable  to  our  ordinary 
senses.  In  what  we  call  animal  life,  in  its  lowest  stages,  verging 
so  closely  to  the  higher  forms  of  vegetable  life  that  science  to  this 
hour  has  not  made  out  the  real  distinction,  simply  because  there  is 
none  except  in  degree,  the  one  supreme  and  only  Divinity  is 
manifest  in  forms  of  life,  instinct  and  thought  and  reason  more 
akin  to  human  life  and  thought  and  reason ;  and  here  again  the 
human  life — I  mean  the  total  human  life — is  so  akin  to  the  higher 
organizations  of  what  we  call  animal  life  and  reason  that  human 
science  and  philosophy  to  this  hour  have  not  made  out  the  real 
distinction,  simply  because  there  is  none  except  in  degree.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  true  that  in  men  or  in  certain  spiritual  men  there  is  a 
section  or  a  lobe  of  the  brain  not  found  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  best  anatomists  will  not  assert  this ;  and  if  they  did,  God  is  not 
exclusively  there.  In  what  y^q  call  human  life,  reason,  soul,  love- 
life,  or  what  not,  the  one  supreme  and  only  Divinity  is  now  and 
then  present  in  such  clearness,  force  and  splendor,  that  the  stars 
and  roses  blush  their  silent  reverence,  while  other  men  kneel  and 
pray  and  sing  praises  of  glory  to  their  fellow-men  as  if  they  were 
—as  they  are,  in  a  sense — real  gods.  And  then  not  one  lobe  of  the 
brain,  but  the  whole  being  becomes  consciously  Divine. 

So  out  of  the  shreds  and  ashes  and  spawls  and  refuse  of  eternal 
distinction  the  one  supreme  and  only  Divinity  evolves  itself  into 
flowers  and  horses  or  prophets  and  poets  and  saviours  in  due 
time.  More  of  this  directly.  Here  only  the  barest  statement  to 
teach  and,  if  possible,  reveal  this  one  supreme  and  only  Eternal 
Divinity  of  the  Universe  in  which  we  and  aU  things  and  beings  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being. 

Professor  T.  H.  Huxley  and  James  Sully,  in  their  article  on 
"Evolution"  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  volume 
viii,  page  758,  say :  "  In  the  system  of  Giordano  Bruno,  who 
sought  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  nature  on  the  basis  of  new 
scientific  ideas,  more  particularly  the  doctrine  of  Copernicus,  we 
find  the  outlines  of  a  theory  of  cosmic  evolution  conceived  as  an 
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essentially  vital  process.  Matter  and  form  are  here  identified, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  world  is  presented  as  the  unfolding  of  the 
world-spirit  to  its  perfect  forms,  according  to  the  plastic  sub- 
stratum (matter),  which  is  but  one  of  its  sides.  This  process  of 
change  is  conceived  as  a  transformation,  in  appearance  only,  of 
the  real  unchanging  substance  (matter  and  form).  All  parts  of 
matter  are  capable  of  developing  into  all  forms ;  thus  the  mate- 
rials of  the  table  and  chair  may,  under  proper  circumstances, 
be  developed  to  the  life  of  the  plant  or  of  the  animal.  The 
elementary  parts  of  existence  are  the  minima,  or  monads,  which 
are  at  once  material  and  mental.  On  their  material  side  they  are 
not  absolutely  unextend^d,  but  spherical.  Bruno  looked  on  our 
solar  system  as  but  one  of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds.  His 
theory  of  evolution  is  essentially  pantheistic;  and  he  does  not 
employ  his  system  of  monads  in  order  to  work  out  a  more 
mechanical  system,"  Fortunately,  he  did  not,  one  might  add. 
All  mechanical  systems  will  be  rejected ;  but  the  statement,  as  a 
whole,  though  tinctured  with  modern,  perhaps  with  my  own 
thought,  is  a  fair  enough  statement  of  Giordano  Bruno's  well- 
nigh  Divine  conception  of  the  universe  three  hundred  years  ago. 
I  have  given  the  Britannica  paragraph  in  full,  unbroken  by  any 
comment  of  mine,  because  I  desired  that  the  scientists  should 
make  their  own  definition  of  the  thought  of  a  man  so  much 
greater  and  clearer-headed  than  themselves.  Then  to  say,  first, 
that  though  I  had  well  studied  this  morning  star  of  true  modern 
philosophy  before  I  wrote  or  delivered  my  lectures  on  the  "  Science 
of  Religion,"  in  1877,  and  did  then  and  there  recognize  and  define 
and  exalt  this  great  Neapolitan  monk-philosopher,  I  had  already 
well  conceived  and  outlined  my  own  system  of  thought  by  the  aid 
of  suggestions  from  Spencer  and  Darwin  and  Carlyle  and  Emerson, 
and,  I  think,  by  a  deeper  aid  and  in  antagonism  to  the  bondage 
of  ultra-orthodoxy,  years  before  Bruno  or  his  clear  and  beautiful 
conceptions  were  known  to  me  in  any -detail.  Second,  to  intimate 
that  if  the  reader  studies  the  quoted  paragraph  over  and  over 
again  and  works  over  my  own  assertions,  definitions  and  illustra- 
tions, with  the  consecration  and  abandon  and  industry  that  I  have 
worked  over  the  whole  "  matter  and  form  "  for  a  generation,  he 
will  see  various  distinctions  between  Bruno's  system  and  my  own — 
will  see  that  mine  is  as  original  as  was  his.  Meanwhile  he  must 
catch  what  inspiration  or  light  he  can  as  he  goes  along,  remem- 
bering always  that  in  philosophy,  science,  morality  and  practical 
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affairs,  as  in  religion  and  the  very  highest  aspirations  and 
victories  of  spiritual  life,  it  is  always  by  the  free  grace  of  God^ 
through  sudden  flashes  of  faith  or  sight,  and  not  of  ourselves, 
that  men  are  enlightened,  guided  or  saved  at  all — in  a  word, 
that  the  universe  is  Divine  to  its  infinite  rim  and  core — God  in  it 
and  it  in  God  from  eternity  to  eternity,  worlds  and  ages  without 
beginning  and  without  end ;  that  so,  and  only  so,  through  each 
noble  or  ignoble  life,  does  nature  help  the  man,  the  nation,  the 
world. 

Philo  Judseus,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Alexandrian  philosophy, 
clearly  hinted  at  certain  phases  of  this  truth  twenty  years  before 
our  Christian  era  began. 

Gnosticism,  in  its  efforts  to  harmonize  Oriental  and  Greek  phi- 
losophy with  essential  Christian  truth,  more  fully  foreshadowed 
Giordano  Bruno  and  my  own  system  during  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  early  Christian  thought. 

New  Platonism  and  Manicheism,  from  200  to  300  A.D.,  both 
represent  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  grasp  and  hold  a 
rational  view  of  religious  life  in  harmony  with  and  loyalty  to 
essential  Christian  truth,  and  have  in  them  potential  elements  of 
thoughts  that  are  more  fully  asserted  in  Cosmotheism. 

Sabellius,  in  the  same  century,  endeavored  to  apply  a  sort  of 
rational  evolution  theory  to  the  orthodox  view  of  the  Trinity,  but 
he  never  dreamed  of  the  scope  of  Bruno's  philosophy  or  mine. 

And  all  these  were  attempts,  in  the  first  instance,  to  harmonize 
individual  thought  with  the  accepted  trend  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Cosmotheism  is  a  free  and  absolute  return  to  universal  nature,  at 
once  reverent  of  Christian  truth  as  of  other  religious  and  phil- 
osophic truth,  likewise  as  reverent  of  the  latest  and  freest  scientific 
and  modern  truth,  but  testing  all  these  by  a  lucid  view  of  nature 
and  human  history  taken  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  hour,  and 
conscious  that  its  work  is  to  reconcile  all  real  religious  truth  and 
all  scientific  truth  through  the  utterance  of  the  newest  and  latest 
universal  truth  of  the  infinite,  eternal  and  ever-present  living  and 
Divine  unity  of  all  beings  and  things — God  with  us  and  in  us 
and  in  all  things  from  eternity  to  eternity,  without  beginning,  with- 
out end. 

Mr.  Drummond's  "Exposition  of  Philo's  Alexandrian  Philos- 
ophy"— London,  1888 — modernizes  the  famous  Jewish  philosopher, 
but  makes  it  beautifully  clear  that  he  and  his  contemporaries  were  far 
more  familiar  with  Zoroasterianism  and  all  Oriental,  philosophical 
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and  religious  belief  than  are  the  men  who,  in  these  days,  would 
supplant  Jesus  for  the  sake  of  Gautama,  Socrates  and  Zoroaster. 

No  doubt  the  gospel  of  John  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy  to  the  person  of  Jesus ;  but  think  how 
great  and  true  and  Divine  must  have  been  the  man  whose  life  and 
words  had  forced  friend  and  foe  to  clothe  him  with  such  glory  inside 
of  one  hundred  years  after  his  ignominious  death. 

Nothing  to  me,  up  to  this  hour,  so  clearly  proves  the  divinity 
;of  nature  and  history  as  the  life  and  thought  of  Jesus  and  their 
[Victory  over  the  nations  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Natural  Evolution  of  all  Finite  Things  and  Beings. 

The  intelligent  reader  understands  at  a  glance  that  the  article  of 
my  creed  which  gives  the  title  to  this  chapter  was  meant  to  stand, 
as  it  still  stands,  in  simple  contrast  with  the  ultra-orthodox 
idea  that  a  personal  God,  by  some  sudden  act  or  fiat  of  his  will, 
made  the  worlds  and  men,  and  in  the  same  manner  inspired  men 
rith  reason  and  religion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  article  stands,  and 
'was  meant  to  stand,  in  just  as  striking  contrast  to  the  teachings  of 
those  scientists  who,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  or  the  last  fifty 
centuries,  have  dreamed  that  the  reason,  religions  and  worships 
of  the  race  were  the  accidental  developments  of  "  mere  matter." 
I  And  it  is  meant  to  be  particularly  in  contrast  with  those  philoso- 
phers who  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  that  religion  in  particular 
was  simply  sprung  upon  the  human  mind,  in  its  infantile  state, 
by  a  set  of  designing  and  selfish  priests  in  any  nation  or  at  any 
time,  hence  that  it  is  a  sort  of  excrescence  or  idiosyncrasy  of 
infancy  to  be  laid  aside  by  mature  and  healthy  men. 

Accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity,  infinity  and  divinity  of 
the  universe,  this  article  simply  states  that  by  and  with  the  power 
of  the  indwelling  and  only  Deity,  things  and  beings,  as  we  see 
them,  have  come  into  visible  existence  and  form  by  purely  natural 
methods — that  is,  by  methods  still  going  on  before  our  eyes  in 
nature  and  history  every  year  and  every  day.  It  is  what  Carlyle 
in  "  Sartor  "  and  in  dim,  far-off  mythology  called  natural  super- 
naturalism.     It  is  what  I  call  Cosmotheism. 

I  am  not  teaching  what  is  called  physical  science ;  I  leave  that 
for  scientists,  so  called.  I  am  not  here  attempting  to  decide,  even 
in  the  special  sphere  of  my  own  thought,  the  still-mooted  ques- 
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tion  among  scientists — as  to  whether  any  and  every  developed 
object — say  a  flower,  a  horse,  a  man,  or  a  world  full  of  such — was 
at  first  contained  in  some  minute,  primordial,  actual  form  in  the 
germ  or  germs  whence  all  these  things  have  sprung ;  or  whether 
with  the  simple  admission  of  a  "  potential  life  in  matter,"  things 
and  beings,  poets  and  saviours  have  evolved  themselves  or  have 
been  evolved  mainly  by  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.     These  are  simply  questions  of  phenomena  or  method. 

My  own  sight  of  nature  as  a  living,  eternal,  divine  unity  renders 
it  wholly  unnecessary  to  imagine  in  nature  primordial,  spiritual  or 
other  forms,  though  it  is  clear  that  such  forms  exist  all  around  us, 
and,  presumably,  they  forever  have  existed.  So  in  this  as  in  other 
things,  my  doctrine,  declared  from  ten  to  twenty  years  ago,  is  in 
accord  with  the  deductions  of  science  made  since  I  first  promul- 
gated this  creed. 

The  latest  demand  or  thought  of  science  is  satisfied  with  a 
"  potential  life  "  in  matter.  So  am  I,  only  I  have  long  seen  that 
this  potential  life  was  infinite,  omniscient,  all-merciful  and  Divine. 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Swedenborg  starting  with  the  earlier  and  now 
well-nigh  exploded  idea  of  the  inherent  primordial  form  of  the 
flower  in  the  seed,  and  of  man  in  the  seminal  germ  and  ovum  from 
which  he  grows,  and  having,  withal,  in  his  lucid  moments,  not 
only  a  great  but  a  scientific  or,  at  least,  a  logical  mind,  he  rightly 
enough  concluded  that  as  the  highest  known  form  was  the  form 
of  a  man,  this  was  at  once  the  primal  type  and  measure  of  the 
universe.  The  whole  and  Holy  Trinity  was  complete  in  the  form 
of  Jesus.  The  universe  was,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  a  man. 
That  is,  he  thought,  like  many  another  hero,  that  God  was  alto- 
gether just  such  an  one  as  himself,  but  being  a  modest  prophet  he 
put  the  greater  glory  on  his  greater  predecessor,  the  man  of 
Nazareth,  the  all-conscious  Son  of  God.  Admitting  the  monad 
and  primordial-form  theory,  evolution  would  bring  us  out  some- 
where near  the  vagaries  of  modern  Swedenborgianism ;  but  I  will 
show  you  a  more  simple  and  a  more  excellent  way.  The  true  and 
only  God  forever  topples  over  our  little  finite  images,  and  now,  aa 
of  old,  and  by  all  the  broken  fragments  of  all  the  temples  of  the 
world,  still  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven 
image,"  either  in  brass  or  wood,  or  in  the  still  harder  and  duller 
substance  called  a  Calvinistic  creed. 

The  soul  of  nature  is  finer  than  any  atoms  or  points  of  force 
seen  by  our  mortal  eye,  microscopes  or  imaginations.     Nature  is 
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quicker  than  her  own  lightning,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  the 
images  of  every  flower  and  child  may  have  been  and  may  still 
be  in  the  still  unseen  germs  out  of  which  they  have  grown. 
After  thirty  years  of  free  and  earnest  reading  I  have  perceived  and 
still  perceive  that  whether  science  is  dealing  with  an  atom,  a  world 
or  the  sun's  atmosphere,  it  forever  misses  many  considerations 
that  a  God,  were  he  present,  would  readily  perceive,  and  that  a 
well-trained,  perceptive  human  mind,  not  hide-bound  by  science 
or  by  creeds,  readily  perceives. 

Some  time  I  may  take  some  pet  sentence  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
and  show  the  reader  plainly  what  I  mean.  Here,  there  are  other 
and  larger  issues  than  that  of  picking  any  man's  thoughts  to  shreds. 
No  doubt,  my  own  thoughts  can  be  treated  in  the  same  iconoclastic 
manner.  I  will  leave  scientists  to  decide  whether  there  are  pri- 
mordial forms  or  whether  there  is  only  potential  life  in  matter.  I 
will  call  that  potential  life  Divine,  and  proceed  to  my  own  views 
of  the  doctrine  of  natural  evolution. 

No  modem  scientist  was  present  at  the  making  of  our  world, 
and  hence  no  modern  scientist  to  this  day  knows  exactly  how  or 
when  it  was  done.  I  was  not  present  either,  except  in  some  dim, 
potential,  Wordsworthian,  Coleridgian  and  Pythagorian  way ;  and  I 
do  not  know  exactly  how  or  when  it  was  done ;  the  scientists  and 
the  parsons  think  they  know  all  about  it. 

While  I  was  writing  this  chapter,  a  sort  of  Universal  Christian 
Conference  was  being  held  in  what  is  called  the  Chambers'  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Philadelphia — a  church  in  which  I  received  the 
first  religious  impulses  that  ever  came  to  me,  and  to  which  I  am 
eternally  indebted  for  this  inspiration  and  also  for  practical  aid 
during  my  studies  for  the  ministry — and  in  this  conference  a  famous 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  a  good  friend  of  mine — an  able  and  elo- 
quent and  a  sincere  and  honest  man — declared  that  in  the  Bible 
alone  we  have  the  true  record  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  all 
worlds  and  of  man  and  of  human  history. 

I  myself  am  clearly  sure  that  at  the  heart  of  the  Elohistic  por- 
tion of  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis  there  is  a  deep, 
perceptive  human  wisdom,  the  result  of  much  and  long  and  ear- 
nest study  and  culture,  virtually  amounting  to  a  Divine  revelation, 
given,  as  always,  in  the  flowing  language  of  poetic  fire.  But  that 
the  Bible  account  of  the  beginning  or  creation  or  development  of 
the  world  and  of  man,  as  it  has  been  understood  by  the  Church  and 
the  world  for  ages,  is  any  true  account  of  the  real  facts  as  they  oc- 
curred, I  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion. 
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I  think  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  with  my  friend,  the  preacher, 
that,  in  the  language  of  Burns, 

"  There's  wit  there,  ye'll  get  there, 
Ye'll  find  na  other  where," 

but  that,  like  many  of  the  deepest  sayings  of  Jesus,  the  sayings 
of  the  Elohistic  Chaldean  or  Hebrew  poet  of  the  creation  have 
been  much  and  sadly  misunderstood.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  him- 
self admits  that  the  Scriptures  only  need  a  new  interpreting  to 
make  them  flash  with  eternal  fire. 

I  do  not  swear  by  them — do  not  feel  bound  to  accept  them  as 
interpreted — but  they  do  convey  to  me  a  truth — a  bottom  truth — 
not  found  so  clearly  in  any  other  mythology  of  creation,  and  to  that 
extent  I  accept  and  love  them  as  I  accept  and  love  any  other  word 
that  brings  me  truth  or  music  or  beauty ;  and  I  love  it  in  the 
measure  of  its  real  benefit  and  blessings  to  me  and  mine  and 
to  the  world,  as  far  as  I  can  see  or  know. 

There  is  no  need  of  being  dogmatic  as  to  just  how  or  when  the 
world  was  made ;  but  living  as  we  do  on  the  earth,  where  destruc- 
tion and  reconstruction,  decay  and  growth  from  decay,  ashes  and 
beauty  from  ashes,  are  the  perpetual  law  and  fact  taking  place  be- 
fore our  eyes  every  day  and  hour,  and  surrounded  as  we  are  by 
heavenly  spaces  that  now  and  then  literally  stream  with  meteoric 
shower-fragments  of  other  worlds  or  spontaneous  formations  of 
more  solid  matter  in  the  heavenly  spaces,  and  flying  hither  and 
thither  by  laws  and  forces  as  fixed  as  those  of  sun  or  star,  and 
seeing  as  we  do  in  our  own  solar  system  the  atmospheres  of 
planets  forming  into  more  solid  rings  of  matter,  and  these  rings 
collapsing  or  falling  or  breaking  into  new  worlds  every  day — in  fact, 
being  in  the  midst  of  an  undying,  ever-living,  recreated,  eternal  uni- 
verse of  worlds  and  planets,  some  of  them  just  springing  into  the 
conscious  power  and  beauty  of  their  zenith,  fitted  for  greater  men 
and  better  angels  than  we  have  known,  and  others  wasting  to 
decay,  serving  still  as  beacon-lights  for  other  worlds  around  them, 
and  all  in  one  perpetual  act  of  creation  and  recreation,  evolution 
and  involution  and  evolution  again — the  time  or  manner  of  mak- 
ing one  little  world  like  ours  is  not  a  question  that  should  set  any 
two  honest  men  at  enmity  for  a  moment  of  their  existence  ;  much 
less  should  your  view  of  the  making  of  a  world  be  insisted  upon 
as  the  view  I  am  to  take  or  die,  or  mine  be  insisted  upon  as  the 
view  you  are  to  take  or  die.  It  is  all  a  pleasant  exercise  of  our 
reason  and  imagination,  if  you  please,  science  always  being  as  far 
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wrong  as  the  preachers  ever  were.  What  I  am  quite  sure  of  is 
that  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner  utterly  unknown  to  any  man  liv- 
ing or  dead,  but  in  obedience  to  an  indwelling,  divine  intelligence, 
perhaps  gradually,  and  through  seons  of  ages — perhaps  in  much 
shorter  order  than  modern  scientists  dream  —  our  world  was 
evolved  out  of  pre-existent  matter,  all  of  it  with  potential,  divine 
life  in  it,  and  by  methods  just  such  as  we  see  inhering  in  and  evolv- 
ing, shaping  and  ruling  the  worlds  about  us  and  our  own  history 
in  these  years — the  Elohim  or  strong  ones,  the  old  god-men  of  the 
polytheistic  mythologies,  as  we  shall  duly  see,  had  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it — were  themselves  a  long  way  off  yet  in  the  as  yet 
undeveloped  future,  and  that  the  entire  affair  of  making  this  earth 
and  of  making  it  habitable  for  man,  as  also  the  evolution  of  man, 
was  from  first  to  last  such  a  deep,  stupendous  and  beautiful  accom- 
plishment that  the  morning  stars  had  a  right  to  sing  together,  and 
the  sons  of  God,  in  due  time,  a  perfect  right  to  shout  for  joy.  More- 
over, the  Elohim,  taken  as  an  indwelling.  Infinite,  Divine  Life,  with 
his  millions  of  Elohistic  forces,  did  do  it  all ! 

Whether  man  made  his  appearance  on  this  earth  in  due  process 
of  time,  according  to  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  by  slower  evolu- 
tion, out  of  other  and  lower  forms,  through  all  the  species  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life — or  whether,  according  to  Mr.  Agassiz,  what 
I  call  the  eternal,  indwelling,  intelligent  life  of  the  universe  devel- 
oped, out  of  certain  fixed,  pre-existent,  human  germs,  a  man  out  of 
a  man-germ,  and  an  ape  out  of  an  ape-germ,  and  a  tadpole  out  of 
a  tadpole-germ — I  am  not  here  to  say,  do  not  know,  and  do  not 
feel  bound  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  knowing.  It  is  also  clear  to  me 
that  up  to  this  time  no  scientist  knows  either. 

I  incline,  and  have  from  the  first  utterance  of  the  theory  inclined, 
to  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  ;  was  called  infidel  and  atheist  for  so 
inclining  and  teaching,  even  in  so-called  liberal  churches,  and  fif- 
teen years  previous  to  this  writing.     But  to  this  hour 

*•  How  sweet  peas  or  barley  grows, 
You  nor  I  nor  nobody  knows." 

We  do,  however,  know  that  they  grow,  and  that  the  best  Yan- 
kee wooden  nutmegs,  soaked  ever  so  long,  will  not  take  the  place 
of  them  or  materially  aid  in  their  seasoning,  though  even  wooden 
nutmegs  have  their  uses,  and  are,  in  a  sense,  divine. 

On  these  points  I  only  insist  that  religion  in  general  shall  take 
the  general  scientific  view ;  that  worlds  and  men  came  into  being 
out  of  previously  existing  matter,  potentially  alive  at  least,  and 
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not  by  miraculous,  spasmodic  will-power  of  some  personal  god, 
but  by  the  same  Divine  power  we  see  to-day  making  worlds  out  of 
chaotic  fragments  of  worlds,  and  men  and  prophets  out  of  such 
poverty-smitten  germs  of  life,  that  the  new  marvel  each  day  is  as 
great  as  the  old  marvel  of  making  the  first  world  and  the  first  man ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  science  shall  quit  its  poor  sophomoric 
conceit  of  knowledge  about  things  that  it  does  not  know,  and 
politely  acknowledge  this  old  and  new  marvel  of  living  nature  and 
love  and  worship,  not  science  alone,  but  the  true  soul  of  all  science 
as  the  true  soul  of  all  religion — the  one  eternal,  living,  infinite  and 
only  true  God.  It  is  folly  to  say  that  the  science  of  our  times  is 
religious  or  devout.  It  is  moral  and  respectable;  but  I  know  a  few 
prophets  that  science  has  destroyed.  Touching  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  natural  evolution  of  the  world,  of  all  worlds  and  of 
man,  the  intelligent  people  of  civilized  countries  are  daily  and 
yearly  coming  to  see  more  clearly  eye  to  eye,  and  to  have  such 
mutual  charity  and  mutual  respect  as  will  admit  of  all  diff'erences 
without  spite  or  prejudices,  and  so  lead  to  greater  efficiency  in  their 
own  search  for  the  truth  in  all  lines,  and  to  a  finer  capacity  of 
revealing  or  expounding  that  triith  to  less  favored  peoples  and 
nations. 

The  burden  of  my  own  mind  in  making  this  creed  was  not,  an 
the  deeper  purpose  in  writing  this  chapter  is  not  to  defend  o 
expound  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  evolution  of  the  world  or  o; 
the  first  man  or  men.     Science  will  take  care  of  that. 

For  half  a  lifetime  I  worried  now  and  then  to  see  mere  brib 
and  uncultured  slaves,  called  politicians,  worshiped  and  prais 
by  still  less  cultured  and  more  completely  enslaved  editors  and 
newspaper  men,  while  they  altogether  deceived  and  led  the  masses 
of  people  utterly  astray  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Tariff ;  that  is,  that 
the  way  to  help  the  poor  man  is  to  make  things  cheaper  by  making 
them  dearer,  and  putting  at  least  ninety  percent,  of  the  poor  man's 
earnings  in  the  monopolists'  pockets.  I  have  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  the  smartest  men  in  America  are  simply  laughing  to  scorn 
the  fools  and  knaves  that  for  a  generation  have  proclaimed  the 
Tariff  as  the  one  American  gospel  of  success.  I  have  lived  to  see 
the  popular  vote  for  President  given  to  a  candidate  that  proclaimed 
free  trade,  though  his  opponent  got  the  election. 

Many  of  the  children  of  this  world  to-day  will  likewise  live  to 
see  the  ideas  of  the  natural  evolution  of  the  world  and  of  the  first 
progenitors  of  the  human  race  the  accepted  gospel  even  of  Calvin- 
istic  and  Papal  priests. 
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A  deeper  tale  my  heart  divines,  has  divined  for  twenty  years ; 
and  since  I  first  published  and  scattered  this  creed,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years  ago,  I  have,  at  more  frequently  recurring  intervals,  all 
the  time  caught  sounds  of  this  deeper  story  as  well. 

As  to  the  natural  evolution  of  the  highest  forms  of  thought  in 
human  beings,  Mr.  Galton  and  the  students  of  heredity  have  done 
not  a  little  to  further  the  study  and  the  final  conclusions  of  human 
reason  on  that  head.  But,  unfortunately,  most  of  the  students 
of  heredity,  like  most  students  of  physical  science  and  medicine, 
like  most  business  men  and  prosperous  priests  and  editors  of  all 
grades,  are  men  of  merely  mechanical  minds.  Evolution  has  been 
making  them  that  way  for  several  hundreds  of  years.  They  can- 
not help  it.  They  are  largely  ruled  by  statistics  seen  in  a  narrow 
circle  of  experiences  ;  and  hardly  half  the  experiences  even  in  that 
circle  are  ever  known  to  them.  But  nothing  lies  like  statistics, 
unless  in  the  hands  of  the  largest  and  broadest  order  of  human 
minds. 

Heredity  is  true  in  a  sense;  phrenology  is  true  in  a  sense;  palm- 
istry is  true  in  a  sense.  As  I  have  said,  a  little  finger-nail  is  as 
truly  characteristic  of  a  man,  contains  his  history  and  the  history 
of  his  ancestors  as  literally  as  does  the  man's  brain  or  the  produc- 
tions of  his  hand  or  mind ;  but  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary 
student  of  heredity  or  an  ordinary  phrenologist  or  an  ordinary 
palmist  to  tell  the  story  of  human  reason  by  squinting  at  a  man's 
grandfather,  feeling  his  bumps,  or  playing  with  his  fingers. 
In  a  word,  freedom  and  breadth  of  mind  and  experience  are  needed 
in  all  these  spheres,  and,  unfortunately,  most  men  are  neither  broad 
nor  free. 

Intelligence  alone  can  interpret  intelligence.  Only  the  wise 
understand  the  wise.  Only  by  a  thousand  martyrdoms  do  your 
Shakespeares  arise,  and  only  by  a  thousand  other  martyrdoms  do 
they  get  anywhere  near  even  the  incomprehension  of  men  like 
Ignatius  Donnelly.  Still,  the  natural  evolution  of  all  highest  types 
of  human  reason,  as  such,  is  a  gospel  not  far  from  its  full  dawning 
on  the  face  of  the  world. 

The  studies  of  heredity,  of  phrenology,  and  the  general  advance- 
ment of  learning  in  the  lines  of  philology  and  ethnology  have  all 
done  much  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  natural  evolution 
of  all  forms  and  grades  of  human  reason.  It  is  now  pretty  clearly 
seen  by  intelligent  people  who  know  anything  of  these  studies,  for 
instance,  that  without  New  England  transcendental  philosophy 
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back  of  him,  a  shrewd  New  England  life  in  him  and  a  faulty  gen- 
eral and  theological  training,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  could  not 
have  been.  It  is  generally  perceived  that  without  Scotch  Puritan- 
ism back  of  him,  and  namby-pamby  John  Stuart  Millism  ahead  of 
him  and  around  him,  the  former  for  inspiration  and  the  latter  for 
a  counterirritant,  Thomas  Carlyle  could  not  have  been ;  that  with- 
out the  fine  contour  of  the  Warwick  and  Wiltshire  hills,  and  the 
dramatic  life  and  era  of  England  wrought  into  his  blood  in  a  thou- 
sand unknown  as  well  as  known  ways,  William  Shakespeare  could 
not  have  been.  It  is  generally  seen  that  Goethe  could  not  have 
been  born  and  could  not  have  grown  up  in  Boston,  or  Wendell 
Phillips  in  Berlin ;  that  there  is  an  heredity  of  national  life  and  of 
sectional  life,  as  well  as  of  family  life  and  of  individual  bent  and 
training ;  that  genius  obeys  the  same  law  as  the  prize  pig  or  the 
race-horse. 

Your  scientist  will  call  it  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  conclude  that  he  has  settled  the  matter  forever,  and  be 
done  with  it.  I  call  it  natural-supernatural  selection  and  the 
natural-supernatural  survival  of  the  fittest,  by  purely  natural-super- 
natural methods  and  processes  and  to  certain  purely  natural-super- 
natural ends,  which,  again,  are  but  the  new  beginnings  of  new 
reasons  and  new  ends  of  reason  yet  to  be.  I  admit  most  of  all 
the  scientist  says,  thank  him  for  his  pains  and  aid,  and  "  go  him 
ten  thousand  better,"  as  the  gamblers  say.  A  deeper  tale  my  heart 
divines. 

Admit  that  by  natural-supernatural  evolution,  worlds  and  vege-' 
tation  and  animal  life  and  men  and  scientists  and  philosophers 
and  poets  have  been  evolved — let  the  scores  of  pages  that  might  be 
written  in  proof  or  illustration  of  it  go  unwritten — by  me,  at  least — 
how  is  it  in  regard  to  the  great  prophets  and  saviours  of  mankind 
— were  Moses  and  Jesus  naturally  evolved  ? 

Many  Christian  teachers  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  Zoroaster 
and  Gautama  and  Socrates  and  Mohammed  might  have  come 
along  by  the  Darwinian  and  Spencerian  methods ;  but  they  fondly 
dream  that  Moses  and  Jesus  and  all  that  these  said  and  did  had 
some  special  Providence  in  them  and  about  them. 

Good  friends,  I  honor  Moses  and  love  Jesus,  but  your  excep- 
tional doctrine  will  not  hold  in  days  like  these.  It  is  my  duty  not 
only  to  assert  this  natural  evolution  of  Jesus,  but  to  show  you  how 
he  was  evolved. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that,  with  their  average,  square  foreheads, 
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Socrates  and  Plato  and  Sophocles  were  the  best  the  Greeks  could 
do  toward  a  spiritual  prophet.  They  were  better  sculptors  and 
builders  than  the  Jews.  The  eternal  that  makes  for  beauty  and 
the  fitness  of  things  in  human  art  was  in  them,  and  wrought 
grandly  to  those  ends.  A  thousand  thousand  things  crowd  here 
for  utterance,  but  I  am  not  writing  Greek  philosophy  or  history. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  the  Romans,  with  their  average,  still 
broader  foreheads  and  flatter  crowns,  did  the  best  they  could  do 
toward  human  completeness  in  Virgil  and  Horace  and  Cicero  and 
Csesar ;  these  men,  utterly  unideal  and  unspiritual  as  they  all  were, 
being  still  an  advance  on  the  Roman  gods,  and  the  best  that  the 
eternal  could  do  with  Roman  dust  and  blood  in  those  years. 

The  Greek  studied  war  and  beauty  and  art ;  the  Roman  studied 
war  and  law  and  luxury.  Whosoever  soweth  to  the  flesh — to  the 
senses — shall  of  the  flesh,  of  the  senses,  reap  destruction.  A  deeper 
tale  my  heart  divines. 

The  best  scholars  of  the  race  now  admit  that  the  old  European, 
Japhetic  races  never  could,  of  themselves,  have  developed  the  ideal 
and  spiritual  conceptions  that  have  come  to  our  times  through  a 
mingling  of  Asiatic,  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  consecrations  and  con- 
ceptions with  those  old  European  ideas. 

Zoroaster  and  Gautama,  in  their  highest  and  deepest  spiritual 
philosophies,  were  as  native  to  Persia  and  India  as  were  Socrates 
and  Plato  to  Greece — say  it  was  a  little  more  carbon  and  a  little 
less  oxygen  in  the  blood ;  the  elements  were  finer  mixed.  What 
then  ?  Plainly,  that  the  same  eternal  which  made  for  art  in  Greece 
and  for  the  supremacy  of  reasoning  manhood  in  Rome,  made  for 
the  development  of  a  meditative  dream-life  of  chastity  in  India, 
made  for  a  finer  balancing  of  the  moral  powers  in  Persia  than  else- 
where. Say  that  parallel  with  these  varied  types  of  civilization,  or 
before  them,  the  same  potential.  Eternal  Life,  aided  by  the  bile, 
liver  and  the  great,  lonely  sun  in  heaven,  made  for  a  doctrine  of 
oneness  in  nature  and  in  human  power,  and  that  through  this  type 
of  civilization,  as  now  seems  to  have  been  inevitable,  the  Hebrew, 
with  his  eternal  Yankee  tendency  to  worship  and  make  money  at 
the  same  time,  should  have  been  educated  by  purely  natural  selec- 
tion and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  assert  that  one  God  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  greater  than  the  other  gods,  and  that  we  should 
gradually  enlarge  his  conception  to  the  limitless  bounds  of  the 
eternal  and  infinite  universe. 

According  to  his  pictures  and  according  to  history,  the  Hebrew 
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had,  from  the  first,  height  of  forehead  and  crown  and  breadth  of 
brow,  strongest  always  in  his  perceptive  powers.  He  never  could 
reason  like  Cicero  or  Daniel  Webster  or  Gladstone,  but  he  could 
see  more  in  an  hour  than  Cicero  and  Webster  and  Gladstone  ever 
saw  in  a  year — can  still,  and,  like  the  Quaker,  he  always  manages 
to  hitch  his  wagon  to  a  star.     They  have  their  reward. 

The  man  that  despises  a  Jew  is  a  fool.  This  is  an  age  of 
machinery  and  of  finances.  The  Jew  leaves  the  machinery  to 
mechanics,  but  he  manages  the  finances  of  the  race  at  this  hour. 
A  few  Jews  rule  the  world  to-day.  At  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin 
and  Vienna  and  Paris  and  London  and  New  York,  the  knowing 
ones  perfectly  understand  this  in  their  way.  In  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  the  money-changer,  the  machine-politician  and  tariff- 
manufacturer  shall  go  again  to  the  wall  as  literally  as  they  went 
there  now  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  ago ;  meanwhile,  a  Jew 
who  used  his  perceptives  and  his  spiritual  faculty  long  ago  shall, 
indeed,  rise  again  at  the  last  day,  and  be,  not  a  Rothschild,  but  a 
Jesus,  king  of  kings.     A  deeper  tale  my  heart  divines. 

What  am  I  thinking  of?  Survival  of  the  fittest?  certainly; 
and  by  natural  selection  ?  certainly ;  but  we  must  take  all  men 
and  all  history  in ;  surely  I  am  not  thinking  of  that  scientific  or 
Unitarian  or  Hebrew  mockery  or  flippancy  that  ignores  the  sub- 
limest  man  and  the  sublimest  fact  in  history,  but  of  this,  that  for  two 
thousand  years,  through  a  thousand  and  one  sufferings,  agitations, 
failures,  blunders,  sins,  the  Eternal  that  made  for  general  squareness 
and  strength  of  head  and  work  in  Assyria,  and  in  early  Egyptian 
civilization,  for  beauty  in  Greece,  and  for  reason  in  Rome,  and  for 
spiritual  chastity  in  India,  and  true  natural  philosophy  in  Persia, 
and  for  unity  of  empire  and  art  and  life  and  government  in  them 
all,  seizing  upon  the  perceptive,  concentrative,  venerative,  spiritual 
faculty  in  the  old  Hebrew — the  result  again  of  his  geography  and 
parentage — did  make  for  monotheism  and  the  law  of  justice 
through  the  Hebrew  lawgivers  and  prophets  more  clearly  and 
strongly  than  the  Eternal,  all  things  considered,  could  make  for 
these  in  Greece  or  Rome  or  Egypt  or  India  or  Persia,  and  that, 
clear  as  day,  to  me,  by  purely  natural  evolution,  out  of  this  type 
of  head  and  life,  and  out  of  the  circumstances  of  his  history  aa 
known  and  unknown  to  the  modern  world,  the  Eternal  did  so  evolve 
David  and  Solomon  and  Isaiah  and  Daniel  and  Job  and  Jesus  and 
Paul,  the  Eternal  Divine  Logos  or  wisdom  or  manifesting  power 
thus  taking  possession  of  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world,  and 
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making  out  of  him  a  carpenter,  a  prophet,  a  saviour,  a  God-man 
par  excellence,  and  a  redeemer  of  men  and  nations,  truly  long,  long 
since  king  of  kings,  in  this  world,  by  a  process  that  his  priests  but 
little  understand.  Japhet  already  dwells  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  but 
he  owes  to  his  elder  brother  all  the  God-consciousness  he  has — 
owes  it  literally  to  Jesus. 

Do  not  talk  to  me  of  your  miserable  "  doctrine''^  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  I  know  that  Phidias  was  inspired  by  the 
love  of  beauty ;  I  know  that  Shakespeare  was  inspired  by  the 
love  of  poetry  and  the  need  of  money ;  I  know  that  Jesus  was  in- 
spired by  the  love  of  mercy  and  truth ;  and  I  know  that  neither 
one  of  them  could  have  done  the  other's  work ;  that  each  one  of 
them  stood  at  the  culminating,  blossoming  period  of  the  line  of 
thought  and  life  he  was  made  for  and  consecrated  to ;  and  so,  that 
by  purely  natural  evolution,  one  man  has  his  soul  crowded  into  his 
eyes  and  finger-tips,  another  into  his  love  of  nature  and  mental 
beauty — that  is,  into  soul  of  soul — and  another  into  his  love  of  love, 
of  mercy  and  truth — that  is,  into  his  heart  of  hearts,  into  his  human 
kinship  and  his  larger  perceptive  powers,  until  the  latter  sees  God 
and  is  consciously  one  with  him. 

In  another  chapter  I  shall  dwell  more  upon  the  external  pro- 
cesses of  the  evolution  of  religious  ideas.  Here  I  am  only  insist- 
ing upon  the  natural  evolution  in  any  one  man,  in  any  one  finite 
thing  or  being,  whatever  of  faculty  or  power  may  be  in  that  being, 
including — of  course,  including — Jesus  and  all  that  he  did  and 
all  that  he  may  yet  become  or  do. 

Eternal  wisdom  only  knows  how  many  millions  of  men  with 
true  height  of  forehead  and  ample  breadth  of  brow,  with  exalted 
veneration  and  keen  perceptives  and  lives  all  devoted  to  the  love 
of  beauty,  of  harmony,  of  truth  and  mercy,  and  consecrated  to 
efforts  for  the  realization  of  these  in  the  world,  are  everywhere  and 
always  necessary  before  any  artist  or  poet  or  great  composer  or 
lawgiver  or  prophet  or  saviour  can  be  realized  and  heard  in  our 
world.  But  all  the  highest  mountains  of  our  planet  are  sur- 
rounded by,  in  a  sense  supported  by,  and  have  grown  out  of  a 
million  lesser  hills  and  mountains  that  aspired  to  but  did  not 
reach  the  stars;  not  exactly  flowers  born  to  blush  unseen,  for  the 
gods  see  everywhere,  and  some  human  eyes  dwell  with  love  on  all 
the  lower  hills. 

The  law  hinted  at  here  is  universal,  in  nature,  in  human  life,  in 
all  grades  of  human  endeavor,  in  art,  and  in  mechanics  the  same. 
22 
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A  million  earnest  maidens  thrum  their  pianos  with  stick-like,  un- 
magnetic  fingers  before  any  one  true  pianist  is  born  out  of  the 
noisy  agony.  Poets  and  prophets  are  not  exceptions  to,  but  the 
crown  jewels  of,  nature's  ways  and  laws. 

If  we  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  anatomy  of  true  poets, 
artists  or  prophets,  we  shall,  as  a  rule,  find  that  they  are  of  finer 
fiber  and  thinner  skin  than  the  average  man  or  than  the  leading 
men  in  commerce  and  human  wars — shall  find  that  the  nervous 
system — through  the  process  of  finest  natural-supernatural  selec- 
tion and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  for  ages — has  been  over  and 
over  again  developed,  overdeveloped,  at  the  expense  of  the  mus- 
cular system — shall  find  that  these  men  are  not  made  for  butchers 
or  thieves — shall  find,  perhaps,  that  what  the  doctors  call  the  sen- 
sory nerves  have  been  cultured  in  excess  of  the  motor  nerves — and 
again,  that  in  them  the  virile,  seminal,  life-creating  system  is  in 
excess  of  their  muscular  power,  so  that  in  all  their  being  and  ac- 
tions these  men  are  nearer  to  the  magnetisms  of  nature  ;  their  ears 
and  eyes  and  touch  are  all  quicker  and  more  magnetic — in  a  word, 
with  or  against  their  will,  they  receive  more  from  nature  than  the 
ordinary  man  receives ;  are  constantly  in  closer  contact  with  the 
beauty  of  the  heavens  and  the  flowers,  with  all  the  deep  harmo- 
nies of  existence  ;  feel  quicker  the  nerve-pulse  of  the  ages ;  know 
the  past,  present  and  future  with  far  clearer  certainty  than  the 
ordinary  man,  hence  can  and  do  paint  Raphael  or  Turner  pict- 
ures, or  produce  Homer  or  Shakespeare  poems,  create  Beethoven 
or  Wagner  music,  proclaim  mystic  puranas,  strong  Korans,  or 
preach  sermons  on  the  mount  and  great  chapters  on  eternal 
charity  and  love,  and  are  always  dying  for  the  same,  if  need  be,  that 
we  may  live  and  grow. 

There  is  no  break  in  the  great  scale  of  eternal  evolution  from 
single  points  of  force  to  many  and  sublime,  concentrated  points  of 
force  as  seen  in  a  life  of  Jesus,  wherein,  with  poverty  and  shame 
and  the  world's  condemnation  all  against  him,  he  is  able  by  the 
simple  power  of  his  thoughts  and  love  to  conquer  ages  and  nations 
of  men. 

Here  is  what  I  call  human  power  worth  striving  for — in  fact,  a  power 
that  I  have  always  and  alone  striven  for.  A  plague  upon  your 
contemptible,  nineteenth-century,  mechanic-clap-trap,  cant-ridden, 
tariff  and  robbery-fed  civilization  and  so-called  success.  Tell  me 
you  will  save  the  world  by  chemistry,  cookery,  the  locomotive  and 
cant !    When  your  railroads  are  torn  asunder  by  mobs  you  can  no 
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longer  chain  or  bribe,  when  your  telephones  and  telegraphs  are 
broken  and  hurled  to  shreds,  your  stock  exchanges  in  ruins,  your 
princely  merchants  forgotten,  and  even  your  newspapers  spat  upon 
as  the  vilest  tattle-mongers  of  hell,  and  your  new  ethics  and  your 
new — brand-new — Boston  pieties  and  Graham-cracker  reforms  and 
literatures  are  the  laughing-stock  of  new  men  and  angels  in  the 
new  heaven  and  new  earth  of  the  future,  the  words  of  Jesus  and 
of  Paul  and  these  words  of  mine  shall  live  and  shine  in  human 
hearts  like  lightnings  and  flowers  and  the  sun's  rays  of  loving 
beauty.  No  lie  or  hate  can  live  long  in  a  universe  run  on  the 
principle  of  truth  and  love.  Wanamakerism  is,  at  heart  and  mind, 
damnation,  and,  sooner  or  later,  so  appears  to  all  men. 

Were  I  writing  a  life  of  Jesus,  as,  if  heaven  spares  my  life,  I 
may  yet  do,  I  should  trace  this  law  through  all  the  ages  of  Hebrew 
life,  and  show,  clear  as  day,  first,  how  the  Eternal  did  make  Jesus 
out  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  still  was  incarnate  in  him  as  never 
before  in  any  human  being.  I  am  only  dwelling  on  the  thought 
of  him  here  because,  standing  as  he  does  as  the  admitted  head  of 
the  human  race  by  all  the  nations  now  ruling  the  race,  it  seems 
worth  while  first  to  assert  plainly  his  natural  evolution  along  with 
the  rest  and  then  give  a  hint  at  least  as  to  the  lines  and  channels 
of  nature  through  which  and  by  which  he  came. 

"  Do  you  then  hold  the  inspiration  or  supreme  power  there  was 
in  Jesus  to  be  the  same  as  the  inspiration  or  supreme  power  there 
was  in  Shakespeare  ?"  was  the  question  asked  me  in  my  own  house 
by  a  young  lady  of  singular  intelligence  not  two  months  before 
the  writing  of  these  pages.  "  Not  the  same  in  kind  or  quality,  but 
evolved  by  the  same  methods  and  in  the  same  way,"  was  my  reply. 

The  inspiration  there  was  in  Shakespeare  was  what  is  called 
purely  intellectual,  came  at  last  to  him  through  a  happy  organiza- 
tion, happily  born,  closely  akin  to  nature,  and  kindled  into  expres- 
sion by  associations  to  this  day  only  very  imperfectly  understood, 
and  all  purely  consistent  with  a  life  devoted  to  pleasure — in  fact,  per- 
haps only  possible  in  and  by  a  finely  organized  nervous  being 
overwrought  by  pleasure — flooded  with  others' joys,  as  his  being  had 
been — overstrung,  and  yet  wholly  in  keeping  with  and  the  flower 
of  the  age  that  produced  him,  and  that  abundant  mental,  nervous, 
virile  energy  of  the  nation  out  of  which  in  nature's  happy  moment 
he  came. 

The  inspiration  of  Jesus  was  purely  moral  and  spiritual,  only 
possible  in  just  as  finely  an  organized  person,  and  only  possible  in 
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a  person  who  was,  blood  and  bone,  the  essence  of  a  race  and  of  ages 
devoted  to  moral  and  spiritual  things.  Two  thousand  years  of 
concentrated,  spiritual,  perceptive  prophecy  gave  to  Jesus  his  per- 
ceptive power,  his  sense  and  sight  of  God. 

Shakespeare  we  can  have  through  various  agonies  and  efiforts  of 
intellectual  civilization,  and  the  chosen  man  at  the  culminating 
hour  may  be  in  some  sense  a  libertine. 

A  Jesus  you  can  never  have  except  through  ages  of  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  aspiration  and  assertion,  only  through  a  race 
that  has  for  generations  been  using  its  moral  and  spiritual  percep- 
tives  and  asserting  their  conclusions,  and  only  in  a  man  self- 
immolated  to  chastity  and  truth  and  love  of  God  and  man,  to 
martyrdoms  and  agonies  of  martyrdom  that  your  greatest  Shake- 
speares,  Goethes  and  Homers  knew  not  of,  and  do  not  even  attempt 
to  dream  of  or  portray. 

God  was  in  Shakespeare  through  European  civilization,  kindling 
all  the  daintiest  voices,  fires,'lights,  beauties  and  harmonies  of  nature 
into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world — a  beautiful  incarnation 
known  at  best  only  by  those  who  still  worship  true  poets  as  in 
some  sense  divine. 

God  was  in  Jesus  through  the  moral  and  spiritual  civilization  of 
the  race  as  concentrated  in  the  Hebrew,  by  nature,  by  what  he 
received  in  Egypt,  in  Persia  and  in  all  the  nations  of  the  old 
world,  rekindling  the  finest  moral  and  spiritual  perceptions  and 
convictions  of  the  awakened,  grateful,  God-filled,  Divine  soul  of 
man,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself — that  is,  unto  the  highest, 
holiest,  truest,  purest  and  most  beautiful  communion  with  the 
divinest  essence  and  soul  of  the  universe,  so  lifting  the  race  unto 
mountains  of  beauty  and  glory  that  the  drama  knows  not,  and  that 
are  to  Shakespeare's  lucidest  thoughts  and  keenest  joys  what  love  is 
to  passion,  light  to  shadow,  and  eternity  to  time. 

There  is  a  higher  and  a  lower  in  man,  there  is  a  higher  and  a 
highest  in  some  dim,  germ-like  essence  in  all  men,  and  to  me  it  is 
clear  as  day  that  Jesus  was  evolved  out  of  the  highest  in  the  race, 
and  administers  to  the  highest  in  the  race. 

It  is  not  that  I  love  Homer  or  Shakespeare  less  than  you  do,  but 
Jesus  more. 

Their  inspiration  was  by  the  same  law  of  evolution,  working 
through  different  human  faculties  and  experiences  to  different 
ends. 

I  claim  that  the  ends  of  Jesus  were  higher,  were  the  highest  yet 
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known  to  man  ;  and  instead  of  clamoring  for  new  ethics  or  a  new 
piety,  or  admitting  for  a  moment  that  his  ethics  and  piety  were 
impractical,  or  that  they  will  not  apply  to  these  times,  I  treat 
all  such  silly  moral  cowardice  as  I  would  treat  the  babblings  of  a 
child  or  a  fool  too  weak  or  crazy  to  see  the  beauties  of  Shake- 
speare, and  yet  who  persisted  in  criticising  the  poet ;  and  I  say  to 
these  pseudo-teachers,  mammonite  self-seekers,  moral  cowards  and 
priests  who  think  the  world  can  be  saved  by  wafers  and  surplices 
or  by  Calvinistic  creeds  or  temperance  pledges  or  laws,  what  you 
need  is  simply  to  be  born  again  into  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  his 
love  and  martyrdom.  Try  for  one  hour  to  keep  the  command- 
ments as  interpreted  by  Jesus ;  to  follow  the  sermon  on  the  mount ; 
to  live  by  Paul's  gospel  of  charity.  Try  it  for  one  hour,  0  thou 
mammonite,  Presbyterian  deacon — try  it  for  one  hour,  0  thou 
temperance  crank,  professor  of  tariffs  and  ethics  and  theologies, 
or  thou  poor,  pitiable  infidel,  woman  or  man — try  it  for  one 
hour,  and  see  what  a  new,  divine  meaning  enters  for  that  hour  into 
thy  soul  and  life,  making,  if  followed,  all  thy  creeds  and  temper- 
ance pledges  and  laws  and  lies  as  worthless  to  thy  eyes  as  they 
are  to  God's  and  to  mine,  and  giving  thee  a  power  like  unto  that 
of  the  Son  of  God,  so  that  thou  too  canst  save — thyself  first,  and 
others  in  thy  small  or  large  degree. 

Some  of  these  latter  thoughts  must  be  treated  more  fully  in  the 
chapter  on  Saviours,  but  so  much  seemed  due  here  where  the 
thought  of  universal,  natural-supernatural  evolution  was  meant  to 
be  applied  to  the  highest  as  well  as  to  the  lowest  things  and 
beings. 

As  the  question  of  the  evolution  of  religious  worship  comes 
more  naturally  under  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  General  Evolution 
of  Worships  or  Forms  of  Religion,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  it  here. 

After  thirty  years  of  study  I  have  found  no  exception  to  the  fact 
of  evolution  as  here  stated.  I  have  found  no  fact  in  history,  in 
science,  and  no  faith  or  truth  in  religion,  that  cannot  be  so  ex- 
plained or  that  can  be  explained  in  any  other  way. 

I  am  as  devoted  to  Jesus  and  Christianity  as  any  pope  or 
priest  or  martyr  ever  was ;  but  I  see  God  in  Jesus  and  Christianity 
through  the  law  of  evolution  in  nature  and  history,  while  these 
profess  to  see  him  in  Jesus  and  Christianity,  above  nature,  superior 
to  nature,  against  nature,  above  the  law  of  evolution,  and  as  ex- 
ceptions to  human  history.  For  the  mere  assertion  of  this  thought 
I  am  more  indebted  to  Mr.  Emerson  than  to  any  other  and  to  all 
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other  men  ;  and  I  hope  never  to  forget  the  beautiful  hour  when  my 
venerated  friend,  the  Rev.  William  H.  Furness,  D.D.,  first  read  to 
me  those  grand  old  lines : 

"  Out  of  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bibles  old. 
The  litanies  of  nations  came 
Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below." 


CHAPTER  V. 
Evil  and  Its  Cure. 

I  HAVE  chosen  Article  4  instead  of  Article  3  of  my  creed 
for  the  theme  of  this  chapter,  because,  after  repeated  questionings, 
I  deemed  it  best  to  treat  the  subject  of  human  mortality  or  im- 
mortality in  the  closing  chapter  of  this  book,  and  also  because  I 
desired  that  the  consideration  of  the  various  systems  of  religion 
which  have  been  instituted  for  the  cure  of  evil  should  follow  im- 
mediately after  the  teachings  of  this  chapter. 

It  is  as  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  eternal  universe  as  to  trace 
the  origin  of  evil.  No  "  inspired  "  or  other  man  has  yet  accom- 
plished the  feat.  I  shall  hardly  attempt  it  here — shall  only  hope  to 
utter  a  hint  or  two  in  the  true  direction,  to  point  out  certain  errors 
that  must  in  the  future  be  frowned  down  and  avoided,  to  state 
the  single  and  double,  perhaps  many-sided  nature  and  character 
and  uses  of  evil,  and,  above  all,  argue  in  favor  of  the  only  true 
methods  of  cure. 

Admitting  the  infinity,  eternity  and  divinity  of  the  universe — 
God  in  it  and  it  in  God  from  everlasting  to  everlasting — there  is  not, 
therefore,  and  cannot  be  any  such  thought  or  thing  as  infinite  sin, 
infinite  guilt  or  infinite  evil  at  all ;  therefore  no  need  of  an  infinite 
atonement  to  be  made  by  an  infinite  God,  in  finite  form,  in  order 
to  save  finite  men  from  an  eternal  hell  of  literal  or  other  fire. 

That,  in  many-sided  hideousness,  and  yet  with  many-sided 
plausibility,  is  the  larger  error  that  must  be  banished  out  of  human 
belief,  has  already  been  banished  out  of  the  intelligent  belief  and 
unbelief  of  the  present  century ;  but  it  must  go,  impelled  by  logic 
and  philosophy  and  belief  as  strong  as  the  logic  and  belief  that 
gave  it  birth  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  poor,  unfortunate,  tabooed  drunkard  like 
Thomas  Paine  or  a  rich,  money-hunting  unbeliever  like  Robert 
IngersoU  or  that  a  million  such  men  break  their  wits  against  the 
hard  edges  of  Calvinism. 
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Calvinism  is  still  better  than  they.  It  is  only  as  new  men  of 
devoted,  divine  faith  and  worship  live  and  perhaps  die  for  their 
newer  faith  that  the  old  idols  and  the  old  lies  and  the  old 
hypocrisies  will  ever  down. 

Somewhere  in  the  eternal  mystery  and  interchange  of  life  and 
death,  evolution  and  involution,  light  and  darkness,  lies  the  lesser 
mystery  of  the  origin  of  evil.  Plainly,  in  its  deeper  and  broader 
sense,  it  did  not  begin  five  thousand  years  ago,  but  is  as  old  as  the 
eternal  hills. 

To  me,  after  thirty  years  of  mature  thinking  over  the  matter, 
the  beautiful  poetic  mythology  of  the  story  of  Eden  is  as  true  to 
life  as  life  itself.  No  question  in  my  mind  as  to  its  divine  inspira- 
tion— that  is,  the  inspiration  of  literal,  kindly  and  beautiful  truth — 
but  men  were  already  old,  the  world  was  old,  life  and  death  were 
older  still,  when  the  story  of  Eden  was  conceived. 

It  does  not  explain  the  origin  of  evil  in  its  broader  sense.  It 
does  explain  the  origin  of  very  much  of  human  evil  in  its  acuter 
sense,  and  points,  clear  and  steady,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole-star, 
to  the  one  method  of  cure  that  is  yet  to  shine  in  all  the  faces  of 
all  the  races  of  the  world,  above  the  brightness  and  the  glory  of 
the  noonday  sun,  in  a  clear,  blue,  cloudless  sky. 

And  0  ye  rich  and  prosperous  Celts  and  Saxons,  and  ye  deluded 
millionaire  Jews,  ye  shall  all  of  you  yet  give  to  poverty  and  the  poor- 
est Jew  the  honor  due  to  simple  truth,  or  ye  shall  die  and  become 
the  seed-germs  of  better  men  who  shall  better  understand  the  ways 
of  nature  and  the  history  of  the  world. 

One  more  serious  slip  for  one  moment  in  this  very  century  or 
the  next,  and  a  strong  man  can  and  will  haul  all  your  temples 
down  in  a  single  day.  Ye  are  not  gods  or  God  or  in  his  place 
on  this  earth,  and  once  more  the  God  of  all  truth  must  and  wiU 
prove  his  right  to  the  place  and  places  now  unsurped  by  mere 
millionaire,  sensual  clowns. 

The  reader  of  this  book  understands  by  this  time  that  while  I 
admire  the  methods  and  persistence  of  physical  science  in  its  own 
sphere,  and  accept  and  use  its  conclusions  unhesitatingly  whenever 
they  seem  to  throw  any  light  on  the  real  known  facts  of  nature 
and  history,  still  that  I  am  no  blind  devotee  to  the  pretensions  or 
conclusions  of  science,  simply  because  they  are  called  scientific  or 
because  they  are  new. 

Physical  science  has  never  cured  a  moral  evil  and  never  will. 
In  many  cases  of  conflict  I  like  the  old  wine  better,  and  always 
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have  a  good  reason  for  my  preference.  If  you  compel  me  to  choose 
between  Jesus  and  the  locomotive,  I  choose  Jesus  every  time. 

By  one  effort  and  martyrdom  after  another,  modern  science  la 
mainly  to  be  credited  with  a  changed  or  changing  belief  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  age  of  the  world,  and  also  incidentally  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  nature  of  evil.  If  science  is  anywhere  near 
the  truth,  this  world  was  a  very  old  world,  the  human  race  itself 
decidedly  ancient,  when  the  Hebrew  Adam  and  his  Hebrew  Eve 
were  selected  as  the  best  extant  moral  breed  of  the  race,  and  a  new 
start  given  toward  that  history  which  shines  with  Christs  and  Roths- 
childs in  these  very  hours.  If  science  is  anywhere  near  the  truth, 
the  process  of  life  and  death  had  gone  on  in  this  world  for  un- 
known ages  before  the  animal  man  made  his  entrance  here,  had 
probably  gone  on  for  countless  ages  in  other  worlds  and  systems 
of  worlds  long  before  our  world  was  set  spinning  out  of  the  old 
worlds  on  its  new  track  of  darkness  and  eventual  light  and  dark- 
ness and  light  again,  so  that  evil,  as  it  is  related  to  and  a  part  of 
the  imperfections,  decay  and  death  of  finite  material  things  and 
beings,  was  an  old,  old  fact,  countless  ages  before  Adam  or  the  first 
real  man  was  born. 

Hence  the  acute  sin  referred  to  in  the  beautiful  Eden  story 
was  not  the  origin  of  evil  or  the  cause  of  death  in  this  world, 
much  less  in  this  universe  of  worlds;  so  the  origin  of  evil,  to- 
gether with  the  nature  and  character  of  evil,  as  still  taught  by 
the  orthodox  Christian  Church,  would  seem  to  be  a  simple  lie. 
Still  the  Eden  story  is  divine,  and  the  evil  it  pictures  is  as 
black  as  hell,  and  has  needed  a  world  of  Christs  and  martyrs  to 
hold  it  in  check,  not  to  speak  of  saving  the  world  from  its 
eventual  sway. 

Taking  the  universe  as  infinite,  eternal  and  divine,  the  simple 
wear  and  tear  of  its  ceaseless  motion,  without  any  distant  thought 
of  the  evolution  of  various  higher  orders  of  moral  and  spiritual 
beings  out  of  lower  orders  of  life,  would  alone  account  for  its  con- 
stant disintegration;  perpetual  decay  and  death  being  the  ever- 
lasting antitheses  and  groundwork  of  universal  and  perpetual  new 
life.  To  act  is  to  die,  yet  the  highest  and  sublimest  actions  of 
worlds  and  men  are  the  sole  conditions  of  continued  life  and  activ- 
ity ;  to  die,  to  sleep,  perchance  to  dream,  and  forever  and  every- 
where the  Eternal  giveth  to  every  dead  seed  or  thought  its  new 
body  as  it  pleaseth  the  law  and  wisdom  of  the  Eternal  Soul  of  all 
beings  and  things. 
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In  a  word,  evil  and  death  did  not  come  by  Adam  or  the  first 
man,  are  as  old  as  nature,  but  never  were  infinite  at  all. 

Ancient  Zoroasterism  did  not  explain  the  universe,  inasmuch 
as  it  seemed  to  give  a  moral,  that  is,  an  immoral,  character  to  the 
nature  and  habit  of  natural  evil  in  the  sense  of  the  old  decay  and 
death  of  nature,  which  were  always  simply  a  means  to  newer  ends. 
Modern  goody-two-shoes  Unitarianism  does  not  explain  the 
evil  of  the  universe,  because  in  its  average  mammonite  ease  it  per- 
ceives only  rose-water  and  sweet  though  dormant  perfume  in  a 
wooden  nutmeg,  in  marble-dust  sugar,  in  bribed  statesmen,  in 
wooden  poetry  and  in  every  common  optimistic,  modern,  mechanic, 
ballot-box,  Yankee  lie.  The  wholesale  bribery  in  the  Presidential 
election  in  1888  was  literal  hell,  all  the  same,  and  will  work  literal 
damnation.     Quay  and  Wanamaker  cannot  escape  that  law. 

I  never  have  been  surprised  at  Carlyle's  seeming  vulgarity  when 
a  certain  milky-way,  Socinian  Bostonian,  visiting  him  at  Chelsea, 
and  calling  attention  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  neighborhood, 
about  which,  mark  you,  the  Bostonian  did  not  care  a  picayune, 
the  old  man  snarled  out,  "  But  did  ye  see  the  dead  dogs  ? "  No 
Boston  dog  ever  died  except  of  a  venerable  old  age,  and  Boston 
men  are  naturally  immortal.  Unfortunately,  so  much  cannot  be 
said  for  the  women.  After  all,  our  most  advanced  Eves  must  take 
their  share  of  the  world's  common  wrongs. 

There  is  no  equal  conflict  between  the  eternal,  divine  spirit  of 
this  universe  and  the  sub  imp  men  call  evil,  sin  or  death.  "  But 
when  the  devil  gets  a  grip  in  the  dark  he  holds  for  many  a  day," 
and  even  many  a  Boston  man  of  highest  reputation  for  intelli- 
gence and  integrity  has  been  annihilated  in  a  flash  by  the  simple 
working  of  the  simple  natural  law  of  truth,  even  in  the  most  hypo- 
critical atmosphere  on  the  earth  in  these  late  days.  For  though 
not  infinite  or  any  mate  for  the  Almighty,  moral  evil  in  our  world 
is  absolute  and  fearful  in  its  revengeful  ravages  in  the  nerve  and 
blood  centers  of  the  human  race.  I  am  not  apologizing  for  evil. 
I  know  its  curse  in  my  own  blood  and  have  felt  the  common  need 
of  human  and  Divine  mercy. 

I  am  only  making  light  of  the  devil — that  is,  our  personification 
of  evil — as  he  or  it  stands  face  to  face  with  God  Almighty,  as  it 
stands  face  to  face  with  me  or  with  this  age  or  nation  or  nations 
of  men ;  and  I  see  it  as  a  demon,  to  be  conquered  not  by  temperance 
pledges  or  ballot-boxes  or  science  or  women's  suffrage  or  ortho- 
dox creeds,  much  less  by  mammonite,  tariff'-cursed  bribery,  but 
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only  by  the  unmerited,  perpetual,  direct  interposition  of  the  grace 
and  strength  of  Almighty  God,  through  the  highest  truth  and  the 
highest  characters  declaring  those  truths  at  any  and  all  hours,  in 
any  and  all  parts  of  the  old  or  new  world,  and  dying  for  them  and 
for  you. 

There  is  little  or  no  salvation  in  mere  Graham  crackers,  physi- 
cal culture,  new  ethics  or  John  Sullivan,  and  to  me  it  is  clear  as 
day  that  one  hour  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  worth  a  million  hours 
with  all  the  scientists,  Socinians,  athletes  and  the  entire  brood  of 
temperance  quacks,  ballot-box  cranks,  millionaire  deacons  and 
other  mere  moral  weaklings  in  these  "glorious  days." 

I  am  uttering  these  hints  here  only  to  let  the  true  Christian 
understand  that  I  am  not  against  him  or  his  true  instincts,  but  for 
them,  so  that  while  looking  into  the  mystery  of  truth  we  may  be 
friends.  I  am  against  his  lies  as  I  am  against  the  infidel's  lies. 
A  lie  is  the  acutest  incarnation  of  the  devil  known  to  man,  and 
all  the  more  harmful  when  it  wears  the  garb  of  religion  and  reform. 
Every  bribe  is  a  triple  lie  and  bound  to  make  liars  and  hasten  to 
worst  forms  of  vice  and  sin. 

It  is  of  little  moment  to  us  what  Zoroaster  or  Gautama  or  Con- 
fucius or  Socrates  or  Epictetus  or  Mohammed  or  John  Calvin 
thought  of  the  origin  of  evil.  Science  has  transplanted  nature  and 
history  into  unfathomable  depths  of  eternity  and  immensity. 
Natural  evil,  in  the  sense  of  imperfections  of  finite  forms  of  matter, 
decay  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  death  and  rebirth  of  worlds  and 
ages,  may  all  be  accepted  as  truths  of  nature  and  history — facts,  with 
the  inception,  order  and  control  of  which  no  man  or  race  of  men 
may  hope  to  interfere.  In  fact,  man  as  a  part  of  nature,  or  an 
item  in  the  eternal  evolution  and  involution,  must  share  his  fate 
in  the  vast  economy  of  being.  But  for  all  that,  the  origin  of  what 
we  call  moral  evil,  human  evil — a  violation  in  any  man  of  what  his 
better  impulses  dictate,  and  an  acceptance  and  pursuit  of  what  his 
better  impulses  condemn  and  his  animal  nature  craves — ^the  origin 
of  this  condition  of  things,  the  differentiation  on  account  of  it 
of  man  from  all  other  known  orders  of  finite  life,  at  least  in  large 
degree,  and  the  progress  of  this  battle  as  the  one  supreme  event 
in  human  history — all  this  is  within  the  scope  of  human  inquiry, 
and  on  our  decision  of  the  question  hang  the  present  and  future 
utility,  glory  and  more  or  less  immortality  of  our  lives.  All  rail- 
roads are  playthings  beside  the  cross  of  Calvary. 

I  would  prefer  to  think  of  evil  and  death  as  the  results  of  the  sin 
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of  Adam  or  the  first  man,  to  call  every  sin  infinite,  and  demand  as 
many  infinite  atonements  therefor,  to  believe  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  one-third  of  the  Eternal  God  or  the  whole  of  him,  and  that 
through  his  vicarious  death  alone  moral  evil  in  this  world  and  nat- 
ural evil  and  death  in  all  worlds  and  ages  were  all  to  be  conquered, 
and  the  victory  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  renewed,  deathless,  spotless 
universe  of  peace  and  beauty  and  quietness  and  Nirvana  in  the 
future  than  to  take  one  shadow  off  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin 
as  committed  by  me  or  my  mother,  whose  name  is  dearer  to  me 
than  my  own  life  or  reputation  ever  can  be.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  truth  of  nature,  the  honor  of  Jesus,  or  the  so-called  and 
real  redemptive  work  of  God  in  this  world,  any  of  them,  depend 
upon  any  such  issue. 

I  accept  the  theory  of  science  concerning  the  ancient  existence 
of  imperfections,  decay,  death,  hence  of  evil  in  some  form,  in  the 
antehuman  ages  of  the  universe.  I  accept  my  own  lot  and  man's 
lot  in  this  great  panorama  of  eternal  life  and  death.  But  ac- 
cepting all  this,  and  after  letting  go  ultra-orthodox  creeds  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  nature  of  evil,  I  find,  as  I  look  over  the  world 
to-day,  as  I  look  into  my  own  individual  life  and  into  the  life  of 
savage  and  civilized  nations  and  history,  everywhere  and  at  all 
times,  a  living,  daily,  hourly  correspondence  between  the  new  and 
old  facts,  and  the  picture  of  them  given  me  in  the  story  of  Eden, 
developed  into  the  story  of  the  Cross,  still  rising  above  the  wrecks 
of  ages  and  nations ;  and  I  know — I  do  not  believe — I  know — for  I 
have  seen  it  and  tried  it — I  know  that  the  Hebrew  story  is  true,  and 
that  in  it  is  the  redemptive,  central  truth  of  eternal  nature  and  the 
Eternal  God.  No  modern  philosophy  is  worth  teaching  that  does 
not  avowedly  make  Jesus  its  central  soul. 

The  latest  pertinent  word  that  comes  to  me  while  writing  this 
chapter  is  through  William  Hosea  Ballou  and  the  North  American 
Review^  to  the  effect  that  under  the  impetus  of  modern  civilization 
— domestication — certain  animal  species  are  approaching  the  intel- 
ligence of  man;  that  certain  civilized  animals  are  now  far  in 
advance  of  man  in  certain  savage  tribes,  etc.,  etc. ;  so  the  old  song 
of  songs  of  evolution  marches  on  its  destined  way.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  I  advocated  similar  theories  in  "  Christian  "  churches, 
until  it  seemed  clear  to  wise  men  that  if  my  gospel  were  true,  the 
destruction  of  the  present  religious  and  philosophical  order  of 
things  was  near  at  hand. 

In  a  sense,  I  still  agree  with  Mr.  Ballou,  or  he  with  me,  and  I 
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am  quite  sure  that  the  wise  men  who  would  not  hear  that  which 
I  cared  most  to  proclaim  were  wise  in  their  own  conclusions,  and 
in  their  generation,  too,  seeing  far  more  than  any  civilized  animal 
I  have  ever  known. 

I  have  a  dog  that  understands  me  and  that  adapts  himself  to 
the  different  dispositions  of  the  members  of  my  family  better  than 
the  Christian,  human  members  of  the  family  understand  or  at- 
tempt to  adapt  their  dispositions  the  one  to  the  other.  But,  for 
all  that,  the  youngest  of  my  children — nay,  the  one  that  died 
youngest,  in  my  own  arms,  when  it  was  hardly  alive,  and  could 
not  speak,  and  never  had  any  of  the  advantages  of  any  ordinary 
dog  of  any  years — knew  more  in  a  moment  than  all  the  animals  I 
have  ever  seen,  as  it  looked  into  my  own  eyes  just  as  his  were 
changing  their  terrestrial  for  celestial  visions  that  never  change 
or  die. 

I  agree  with  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  that  a  fairly  good  dog 
is  ordinarily  more  companionable  to  a  sensitive  person  than  most 
men,  or  women,  either;  but  the  poorest  dwarf  or  giant  human 
savage,  in  the  jungles  of  Australia  or  Africa,  as  described  by  the 
latest  scientific  travelers,  has,  in  him,  developed  a  potential  some- 
thing that  all  the  pet  dogs  and  horses  and  animals  in  the  world 
have  never  yet  given  any  intimation  of  having. 

I  myself,  many  years  ago,  traced  the  origin  of  the  moral  law  to 
the  observed  experiences  of  men  and  animals.  I  am  not  here  or 
further  on  to  battle  for  any  supernatural  soul  of  man  given  him 
by  any  supernatural  birth  or  creation.  But  I  am  here  to  record 
facts  about  dogs  with  as  little  fear  or  favor  as  corresponding  facts 
about  men. 

"  You  can't  grow  wheat  out  of  Timothy,  sir." 

Perhaps  you  cannot  grow  men  out  of  apes  or  dogs — perhaps 
you  can.  I  have  no  prejudices  one  way  or  the  other.  I  am  not 
here  attempting  to  say  exactly  how  man  came  into  the  world,  or 
in  just  what  quality  of  brain  or  nerve  or  spleen  or  blood  or 
spirit  he  differs  from  an  ape  or  a  dog.  Let  scientists  fight  out  that 
battle.  What  is  palpable  to  me  is  that  however  or  whenever  the 
special  and  overgenteel  animal,  called  man,  first  saw  the  daylight, 
he  saw  more  at  a  glance  than  all  other  known  animals  had  or 
have  seen  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  at  this  hour  there  are  men  on  the  earth  as 
near  to  monkeys  as  there  ever  were ;  and  possibly  Mr.  Ballou  is 
right  that  civilization  is  improving,  certain  breeds  at  least,  of  dogs 
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and  other  animals ;  but  the  poorest  African  savage  can  catch  the 
smartest  African  or  other  monkey,  sell  him  to  the  most  civilized 
white  man  for  needed  cash,  brain  the  white  man  now  and  then, 
recapture  the  monkey,  and  sell  him  over  again  in  genuine  New 
England  or  Philadelphia  style. 

In  truth,  man  is  a  very  devil  of  smartness  when  compared  with 
any  and  all  known  species  of  animals,  and  has  proved  his  ability, 
by  repeated,  genuine  successes,  just  as  clearly  as  Jesus  is  proving 
his  superiority  over  Judas  or  Caesar,  by  the  comparative  reputa- 
tion of  the  men  in  these  very  days ;  though,  mark  you,  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  of  the  old  times,  as  of  these  times,  thought 
the  fellow  that  captured  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  was,  by  all  odds, 
the  smarter  man  of  the  two. 

What  am  I  driving  at  ?  Simply  this,  that  man  in  his  highest 
or  lowest  state  is,  in  some  dim  or  shining,  potential  or  splendid 
degree,  a  moral  being,  as  we  say,  a  very  overgenteel  sort  of  animal, 
which  or  who,  spite  of  modern  anatomy,  logic,  science  and  modern 
orthodoxy,  still  feels  a  little  ashamed  when  he  pawns  his  wife's 
bedstead  in  order  to  secure  money  to  gratify  his  animal  lusts,  or 
bribes  citizens  to  vote  for  his  particular  party. 

Dogs  are  ashamed,  too,  at  times,  but,  believe  me,  not  in  the  same 
way.  Dogs  do  worship,  in  a  sense,  but  never  rise  in  worship  as 
men  rise,  much  less  the  apes. 

What  am  I  driving  at  ?  Simply  this,  that,  to  all  appearances,  as 
it  is  now,  so  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  ever  will  be,  world  without 
end;  and,  perhaps,  by-and-by,  even  a  modern  editor,  scientist, 
millionaire  deacon  and  civilized,  beastly  pettifogger  will  under- 
stand that  there  are  more  meaning  and  truth  and  philosophy  in  the 
old  "  exploded  "  Eden  story  than  in  all  the  new  ethics,  ballot- 
boxes  and  so-called  scientific  culture  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Take  the  poorest  and  meanest  but  sanely  and  healthy-born 
negro  infant  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  convey  him,  at  a 
tender  age,  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  transplant  him  into  a  Quaker 
or  liberal  Christian  white  family  of  culture,  side  by  side  with  the 
best  bred  bull-pup  or  young  terrier,  setter,  spitz  or  Newfoundland 
dog  or  choice  juvenile  ape  to  be  found  on  the  planet,  leaving 
sufficient  money  with  instructions  that  the  youngsters  are  to  be 
trained  and  crowded  "  for  all  they  are  worth."  What  will  be  the 
results  ?  In  two  years  you  will  have  crowded  your  ape  or  your 
pet  pup  to  the  utmost  of  his  capacity.  In  some  things  he  will  be 
smarter  than  his  teacher,  was  so  by  inheritance,  but  there  he  will 
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stop.  In  twelve  or  sixteen  years  pup  and  ape  will  probably  both 
be  dead  of  overmental  or  other  exertion.  In  the  same  twelve 
years  your  young  negro,  if  in  Philadelphia,  will  be  quite  ready  to 
enter  the  freshman  or  sophomore  class  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  if  in  Boston  he  may  accomplish  the  same  feat  in  sixteen 
years,  and  enter  the  Harvard  junior  class,  graduate  at  eighteen  or 
at  most  at  twenty  years  and  become  Governor  of  the  State  or 
President  of  the  nation,  and  at  all  events  bie  worth  more  dogs  and 
apes  than  have  been  born  and  educated  since  Mr.  Darwin's  pro- 
genitors began  to  chatter  in  the  trees,  little  dreaming  what  Saxon 
and  other  honors  awaited  them  ages  ahead. 

The  reader  distinctly  understands  before  this  that  I  am  not 
arguing  for  any  orthodox  or  other  accepted  and  guarded  creed. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  left  all  that  far  behind  me  years  ago.  The 
reader  understands  that  I  am  teaching  a  universal  intelligence  in 
all  nature,  and  especially,  therefore,  in  all  forms  of  the  so-called 
animal  kingdom.  I  know  that  dogs  and  apes  and  horses  think 
and  reason  and  talk  in  their  way  and  in  their  own  language.  I 
have  owned  horses  and  have  watched  their  processes  of  reasoning, 
and  have  heard  them  talk  to  one  another.  This  is  simply  an  old 
song.  Every  intelligent  person  knows  that  animals  reason.  I  am 
sure  that  the  pitcher-plant  and  the  insect-eating  plant  and  in  fact 
all  plants  have  a  sort  of  potential  and  active  reasoning  soul-life — 
are  a  part  of  a  thinking  universe — still  one  moment  of  human 
thinking,  one  moment  of  human  love  or  of  human  music  is  worth 
cycles  of  all  the  ape  and  bird  and  dog  and  cat  symposiums  and 
symphonies  ever  conceived  and  sung. 

Mr.  Darwin  may  be  right.  Eighteen  years  ago  I  was  called  in- 
fidel and  radical  by  Sadducean  and  other  preachers  and  Christians, 
east  and  west,  for  defending  and  explaining  Mr.  Darwin's  ''  De- 
scent of  Man  "  within  a  year  after  its  publication  in  America. 

Mr.  Agassiz  may  be  right.  I  hold  that  man  does  not  yet  know 
enough  about  his  origin  to  be  dogmatic,  much  less  uncharitable. 
It  is  just  barely  possible  that  we  moderns  may  all  be  wrong,  and 
that  somewhere  in  the  solar  system  or  in  the  very  air  of  our  own 
world  a  great  personal  God  may  exist  and  act  in  many  places  at 
will,  and  that  this  same  personal,  invisible,  supreme  God  of  gods 
did,  at  no  very  distant  day,  take  his  own  way  in  making  the  first 
man  something  after  the  old,  miraculous  method  believed  in  by 
our  Puritan  ancestors.  Doctors  are  sure  that  the  testic  germ  springs 
just  below  a  certain  rib.     I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  Eden  stor}% 
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in  a  literal  sense,  seems  perfectly  absurd  to  me ;  and  I  feel  sure 
that  the  beautiful  vision  of  genius  was  originally  only  meant  to 
convey,  in  a  rapid,  spiritual,  poetic  flash,  the  one  simple  fact  that 
in  all  the  processes  of  nature,  including  the  creation  or  evolution 
of  man,  then  or  now,  a  superhuman  Intelligence  was  always  at 
work,  as  in  all  the  present  evolutions  of  nature  and  human  history 
it  is  plain  to  all,  but  mere  cheap  magazine- writing  atheists,  that 
a  superhuman  Intelligence  is  still  at  work  in  every  atom  and  comer 
of  the  fathomless  universe. 

What  am  I  driving  at  ?  Simply  this,  that  whether  the  first  man 
came  one  way,  according  to  Darwin  or  Agassiz,  or  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Persian,  Egyptian,  Chinese  or  Norse  mythologies,  there  was 
in  him,  at  the  first  breath,  as  there  is  in  the  lowest  man  to-day, 
a  much  higher  potential  life,  thought,  reason,  conscience,  than  any- 
thing that  had  yet  appeared  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  that  the 
whole  Hebrew  story  of  the  Creation  and  Temptation  and  Fall  of 
Man,  "  read  rightly,"  becomes  a  divine  story,  because  a  beautifully 
true  story,  and,  like  poor  Richard  Realf's  weeds  and  hedge-row 
fiowers,  from  his  touch  made  more  divine,  forever  flows  "in  aro- 
matic wine." 

But,  as  regards  the  origin  of  evil  or  its  cure,  what  am  I  driving 
at  in  this  connection?  Simply  this,  that,  as  Carlyle  has  said, 
man's  trouble  comes  of  his  greatness,  forever  hemmed  in  as  it  is 
by  his  animal  ignorance  and  animal  selfishness.  Palpably  the 
origin  of  human  evil  came  this  way.  The  Eden  story  is  not  far 
wrong. 

The  universe  preys  on  itself.  All  inanimate  as  well  as  all  ani- 
mate and  animal  life  preys  on  any  and  all  surrounding  life.  To 
bite  and  devour  one  another  is  the  law  of  existence.  The  survival 
of  the  fittest — that  is,  of  the  strongest — is  clearly  the  ultimatum 
of  this  law.  Clear  to  me,  also,  is  it  that  unless  a  new  or  another 
law  is  set  side  by  side  with  this  in  nature  no  finite  thing  can  live 
an  hour.  Whichever  way  man  came,  he  palpably  wanted  the 
meat  or  the  bran  or  the  apple  or  whatever  pleased  his  fancy  and 
tempted  his  appetite,  as  all  his  progenitors  had  done.  Tl^e  story 
of  Eden  is  no  exception  to  nature,  so  far. 

Perhaps  something  had  said  to  many  a  dog  and  many  an  ape, 
"  You  had  better  not  reach  for  that  rabbit  or  cocoanut ;  the  bigger 
dog  or  the  bigger  ape  will  get  you  sure,  and  then — limbo  and 
the  devil  of  destruction."  Palpably  something  deeper  than  this 
occurred  somewhere  in  early  human  experience  until,  in  due  time, 
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the  Divine  and  Infinite  Intelligence,  choosing  His  or  Its  breed  and 
spot  and  hour,  said — never  mind  how  dimly  at  first — "  Here  is  a 
beautiful  spot — a  garden  spot  of  the  world — light  in  heaven  above 
you,  love  passing  the  love  of  woman  in  the  very  air  you  breathe ; 
but  there  are  some  things  you  must  not  do  here."  Every  man 
treats  an  intelligent  dog  in  some  such  way.  Nature  has  gone  be- 
fore the  man,  and  dog  and  horse  are  always  ready  for  the  emer- 
gency of  heaven  and  the  purposes  of  eternal  love. 

Being  animal,  the  first  man — say,  if  you  will,  the  first  potentially 
moral  man — answering  to  the  Eden  story,  and  who  may  have 
made  his  appearance  centuries  and  ages  after  the  first  mere  animal 
man — in  either  case,  the  early  man  acted  as  an  animal,  his  help- 
mate, as  is  too  often  the  case,  helping  him  mightily  in  the  wrong 
direction ;  but  this  first  man,  or  first  nature-chosen  breed  of  many 
previous  men,  being  a  man,  and  not  a  mere  animal  subject  event- 
ually to  Philadelphia  or  Boston  culture,  having  acted  like  a  mere 
animal,  felt  ashamed — happy  first  dawning  of  a  higher  conscious- 
ness and  power,  his  very  shame  and  misery  being  the  real  measure 
of  his  true  manhood. 

Grant  you  that  some  animals  feel  ashamed  now — that  is,  Mr. 
Balou's  cultivated  animals  and  others,  if  you  please — grant  you 
that  perhaps  the  higher  orders  of  dogs  and  apes  and  other  animals 
often  felt  a  sort  of  shame  for  some  things  long  before  man  made 
his  appearance  on  the  earth — still  the  first  Eve's  blushes,  as  com- 
pared with  the  latest  shame  of  a  dog,  were,  no  doubt,  as  roses 
and  the  rich  tints  of  dawn  to  one  of  Dore's  darkest  and  vilest 
though  perfectly  true  and  natural  pictures. 

I  think  it  was  Mencius  who  said  that  the  feeling  of  shame  im- 
plies the  principle  of  righteousness.  But  I  suppose  there  had  to  be 
a  good  many  Eves'  blushes  before  the  principle  of  righteousness  was 
very  well  understood  in  this  world.  Some  people  think  that  even 
in  Boston  a  vast  majority  of  its  preachers  and  statesmen  are  utter 
ignoramuses  touching  the  real  principle  of  righteousness  even  to  this 
day.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  too  much  animalized,  in  a  cult- 
ured kind  of  way,  of  course,  to  realize  the  proper  feelings  of  shame. 
It  is  claimed  in  some  quarters  that  no  cultured  man  or  woman  in 
Boston  has  had  any  feeling  of  shame  since  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  They  are  a  strange  and  hardened  set,  those  angelic  children 
of  the  Pilgrims.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  enough  to  me  that 
the  first  moral  struggle  of  the  first  chosen  man  must  have  been  be- 
tween his  animal  nature  and  that  something  potentially  higher  in 
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him  which,  in  one  battle  and  another,  has  won  whatever  there  is 
in  human  history  worth  keeping  at  this  late  hour — clear  also  that 
this  something  higher  was  a  new  super-animal  evolution  or 
momentary  sublime  creation  of  a  diviner  intelligence  and  sense  in 
man ;  the  very  god  in  him  shining  brighter  and  standing  there  by 
him,  if  you  please,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  calling  in  gentle  or  in 
fierce,  lightning  and  thunder  tones,  "  Where  art  thou  ?  "  skulking 
Adam,  Jonah,  Judas  or  persecutor  of  the  truth  and  the  true  in  any 
and  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Truly,  the  origin  of  human  evil,  other  than  the  admitted,  uni- 
versally-mixed good  and  evil  of  natural  decay  and  death,  is  some- 
where to  be  found  in  human  ignorance  and  selfishness,  and  man's 
trouble  has  not  wholly  come  of  his  greatness.  In  beautiful  and 
shrewd  Hebrew  rhetoric,  Jehovah  is  represented  as  winking  at  the 
sins  of  men  in  the  old  times  on  account  of  their  ignorance. 

Jesus,  in  matchless  tenderness  toward  his  murderers,  prayed, 
"  Father,  forgive  them ;  they  know  not  what  they  do."  John  Cal- 
vin and  the  New  England  witch-hangers  and  the  later  ruffle-shirted 
and  white-handed  Christians,  that  persecuted  and  rotten-egged  the 
Abolitionists,  were  just  as  ignorant  in  their  way  as  are  many  of  the 
leading  lights  of  Boston  at  this  very  hour. 

I  have,  many  years  ago,  defended  Zoroasterism,  Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism.  I  am  not  bound  to  or  by  any  Trinitarian  or 
Unitarian  church  or  creed.  Norse  mythology,  all  pagan  religions, 
Greek  culture,  modern  science  and  the  very  latest  and  thinnest 
Concord  and  Chautauqua,  Transcendental,  mental  moonshine  are  as 
welcome  to  me  as  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  Edwards  on  the  Will,  or 
Dr.  McCosh's  very  contradictory  "  Intuitions  of  the  Mind ; "  but 
I  assert,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction  by  any  capable  and  well- 
informed  student  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  as  well  as  of  other 
religions,  that  from  the  first  story  of  the  creation  to  Eden,  to  the 
Babel  business  and  the  flood,  to  the  finding  of  Moses  in  the  Nile 
mud,  to  Sinai,  Pisgah  and  the  Promised  Land,  to  David,  Solomon, 
Isaiah,  Daniel,  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  Calvary  and  Olivet,  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  gospel  of  John  and  the  splendid  imagery  of  the 
Apocrypha,  there  is  a  truthfulness  to  nature,  an  assertion  of  the 
higher  in  man,  and  an  appeal  to  and  a  defense  of  the  Eternal  that 
dwells  in  the  principle  of  righteousness,  and  rules  by  infinite  love, 
such  as  cannot  be  found  in  or  extracted  from  all  other  religions 
and  nations  known  to  the  world. 

Understand,  I  am  as  sure  that  God  was  in  Zoroaster  and  Gau- 
23 
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tama  and  Socrates  and  Mohammed  and  in  their  religious  teachings 
as  that  he  was  in  Moses  and  Jesus  and  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
and  that  God  was  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  in  a  purely 
natural-supernatural  way  or  ways,  always  working  through  the 
highest  in  the  Hebrew  as  in  other  races  to  utter  the  strongest 
word  possible  at  the  hour,  but  still  that  the  Hebrew  was  a  chosen 
race — chosen  because  of  its  natural-supernatural  physiology  and 
psychology — that  Jesus  came  of  the  Jew  because  that  was  the  best 
and  only  way  to  evolve  him,  and  that  this 

"  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Does  his  successive  journejs  run  ;" 

that  I,  too,  will  reign  with  him  until  he  and  all  of  us  are  subject 
to  the  Eternal  Father  of  Love,  and  the  True  and  only  Infinite 
Spirit  of  the  Universe  is  all  and  in  us  all  consciously,  till  our  Nir- 
vana comes. 

Banish  all  your  creeds,  annihilate  all  your  modern  science  and 
prosperity,  give  me  Genesis  and  Jesus,  and  I  will  re-create  and  re- 
illuminate  the  world. 

This,  agatin,  is,  in  a  measure,  forestalling  the  thoughts  of  succeed- 
ing chapters,  but  so  much  seemed  due  here  to  the  simple  thought 
of  evil  and  its  cure. 

In  his  famous  "  Essay  on  History,"  written  in  review  of  "  The 
Romance  of  History,"  by  Henry  Neele — London,  1828 — Macaulay 
said,  among  other  things:  "In  the  philosophy  of  history,  the 
modems  have  very  far  surpassed  the  ancients.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
strange  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  should  not  have  carried  the 
science  of  government  or  any  other  experimental  science  so  far  as 
it  has  been  carried  in  our  time ;  for  the  experimental  sciences  are 
generally  in  a  state  of  progression.  They  were  better  understood 
in  the  seventeenth  century  than  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century  than  in  the  seventeenth.  But  this  constant 
improvement,  this  natural  growth  of  knowledge,  will  not  altogether 
account  for  the  immense  superiority  of  these  modern  writers.  The 
difference  is  a  difference  not  in  degree,  but  of  kind.  It  is  not 
merely  that  new  principles  have  been  discovered,  but  that  new 
faculties  seem  to  be  exerted.  It  is  not  that  at  one  time  the  human 
intellect  should  have  made  but  small  progress,  and  at  another  time 
have  advanced  far ;  but  that  at  one  time  it  should  have  been  sta- 
tionary, and  at  another  time  constantly  proceeding.  In  taste  and 
imagination,  in  the  graces  of  style,  in  the  arts  of  persuasion,  in  the 
magnificence  of  public  works,  the  ancients  were  at  least  our  equals. 
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They  reasoned  as  justly  as  ourselves  on  subjects  which  required 
pure  demonstration ;  but  in  the  moral  sciences  they  made  scarcely 
any  advance.  During  the  long  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  and  the  fifth  century  after  it, 
little  perceptible  progress  was  made.  _  All  the  metaphysical  dis- 
coveries of  all  the  philosophers,  from  the  time  of  Socrates  to  the 
northern  invasion,  are  not  to  be  compared  in  importance  with 
those  which  have  been  made  in  England  every  fifty  years  since  the 
time  of  Elizabeth." 

Why  quote  this  here  when  discussing  the  origin  of  evil  and  its 
cure  ?  Simply  because  it  is  so  characteristic  of  modern  ignorance 
and  modern  conceit,  which  are  the  essence  of  all  evil,  and  yet,  in 
modern  life,  are  constantly  setting  themselves  up  for  its  cure.  It 
would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  find  a  respectable  passage  in  modern 
literature  so  utterly  devoid  of  truth  and  so  utterly  over-full  of 
modern,  Macaulay-like  conceit  and  ignorance.  It  is  true  that  the 
great  English  historian  was  a  liar,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  that 
he  never  saw  or  said  anything  truly,  though  admittedly  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  fascinating  writers  of  modern  times. 

Did  Macaulay  know  anything  in  metaphysical  j^hilosophy  that 
Caesar  and  Cicero  and  Epictetus  did  not  know  ?  And  is  there  not 
more  metaphysical  and  moral  advancement  in  the  few  passages — 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  in 
spirit  and  truth ;  I  and  the  Father  are  one ;  The  Logos  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us ;  Charity  never  faileth ;  Be  not  over- 
come of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.  Is  there  not  more 
advancement  in  all  the  lines  here  than  there  ever  has  been  since, 
from  the  days  of  Constantine  to  Elizabeth  and  until  this  hour  ? 
In  the  name  of  God  and  human  reason,  when  will  this  nineteenth 
century  cease  to  take  rhetoric  and  conceit  and  quackery  for  ad- 
vancement in  knowledge  and  morality  ? 

I  am  quite  aware  that  Mr.  Macaulay  and  his  set  would  have 
credited  all  the  metaphysical  and  moral  advancement  and  brilli- 
ancies of  the  New  Testament  to  supernatural  inspiration ;  but  I 
will  make  it  clearer  and  clearer  that  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  Testament  and  the  men  that  made  them  were  all  in  the  true 
line  of  natural-supernatural  evolution — all  legitimate  expressions 
of  simple  human  power.  And  even  if  we  leave  out  the  entire 
New  Testament  episode,  there  were  in  those  thousand  years, 
credited  as  stationary,  some  of  the  foremost  men  in  all  the  tides 
of  time. 
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A  New  Testament  writer  long  ago  declared  that  the  love  of 
money  was  the  root  of  all  evil.  Every  observing  person  knows 
that  the  love  of  money  is  the  quintessence  of  ignorance  and 
selfishness — ignorance  of  every  highest  law  of  nature  and  a  selfish- 
ness so  low  and  mean  that  there  is  no  natural  affection  or  moral 
law  it  will  not  quickly  violate  to  attain  its  ends.  The  love  of 
money — tariff-fed — and  not  the  love  of  whisky,  is  the  crying  sin 
of  this  century.  Jesus  honored  poverty ;  selected  his  friends  and 
disciples  from  among  the  poor.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  writing 
of  this  chai)ter  the  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  speak- 
ing of  the  many  advantages  his  son  "  Don  "  had  enjoyed,  said : 
"  But  I  had  one  advantage  that  he  has  never  had — "povertyy  Of 
course,  the  old  gentleman  thought  poverty  only  a  good  thing  to 
start  with,  and  so  lost  much  else  when  he  exchanged  poverty  for 
wealth. 

In  my  own  generation  of  observation  and  in  my  own  circle  of 
acquaintances,  not  to  speak  of  the  countless  instances  common  to 
fame,  I  have  seen  scores  of  happy  and  refined  and  religious  fam- 
ilies turned  into  grief  and  shame,  others  hardened  into  a  gain- 
greed-brassiness  viler  than  shame,  and  worse  than  ruined  by 
murders  committed,  forgeries  executed,  embezzlements  made,  and 
debaucheries  and  disease  fastened  on  living  beings  and  their 
descendants,  all  through  the  one  passion  of  the  love  of  money,  or 
say  the  common  greed  for  it  even  without  any  miser's  passion  at 
all.  It  has  murdered  more  men  and  ruined  more  women  in  the 
nineteeenth  century  than  all  other  evils  combined. 

While  I  am  writing  these  lines  M.  Gr^vy,  the  long-honored 
President  of  the  French  Republic — that  is,  honored  as  far  and  aa 
purely  as  this  moribund  century  is  capable  of  honoring  any  man 
— is  covered  with  shame  and  contempt  in  his  old  age,  and  the 
entire  French  Republic  is  in  disgrace  in  its  social,  political  and 
'military  circles,  the  male  and  female  portion  of  it  in  utter  dis- 
grace, through  the  exercise  of  this  low  passsion,  the  love  of  money. 

While  I  am  writing  these  lines  I  could  name  a  half-dozen  so- 
called,  Philadelphia,  honored  reformers,  standing  to-day  in  the 
highest  social  and  religious  circles  of  this  city,  whose  many  acts 
perpetrated  under  the  passion  of  the  love  of  money  would,  if 
known  to  the  city,  drive  these  very  reformers  out  of  their  Edens 
in  naked,  burning  shame.  Mention  their  names  f  No,  no ;  I  am 
not  an  informer.  I  am  not  here  to  condemn,  but  to  save ;  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfill.  I  am  not  afraid  to  name  them,  but  I  do  not 
desire  their  shame. 
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While  this  poor  book  is  evolving  itself  out  of  the  thinkings  and 
martyrdoms  and  self-chosen  poverty  of  a  generation,  science, 
the  politicians  and  the  parsons  are  trying  to  save  mankind  by 
temperance  pledges  and  temperance  laws  and  antipoverty  socie- 
ties ;  the  judges  are  hanging  anarchists  for  their  antii)Overty 
crimes  and  insanity ;  and  the  whole  meaning  of  nineteenth-century 
civilization  is  to  get  money  at  all  hazards  and  keep  it  at  all  risks. 
But  I  say  unto  you  that  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire, 
Germany,  Russia,  France,  Asia,  Turkey  and  all  the  minor  nations 
of  the  world — in  fact,  the  total  races  of  the  earth — can,  during  the 
next  seventy-five  years,  be  saved  from  absolute  dry-rot,  self-destruc- 
tion and  putrefying  annihilation,  all  resulting  from  this  passion — 
can  only  be  saved  and  a  new  society  organized  through  a  revolu- 
tion brought  about  by  poverty,  led  by  men  devoted  to  poverty,  and 
with  whom  and  to  whom  justice  and  truth  and  love  and  mercy  and 
human  fair  play  in  all  things  and  regions  are  the  ruling  passions 
of  their  lives. 

I  say  to  you  that  riches  and  the  love  of  money  are  the  curse  and 
not  the  salvation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  no  number 
of  improved  or  crowded  ballot-boxes  can  save  the  race  from 
stabbing  itself  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  passions  that  now 
rule  mankind  ;  nor  can  steam  or  electricity  or  telephones  save  you. 

The  reader  understands  that  this  is  not  a  theological  discussion,, 
aiming  to  locate  the  origin  of  evil  in  some  fancied  garden  of  old, 
much  less  a  sermon,  afraid  to  name  the  crime  of  the  briber  who 
sits  in  the  front  pew,  but  a  discussion  of  evil — common  to  the 
race — and  of  cures  that  are  also  common  to  the  race — above  all,  to 
speak  the  truth  regarding  the  present  moments  and  hours. 

Human  moral  evil  did  begin  with  some  act  done  in  violation  of 
what  was  highest  in  man,  and  that  made  him  man ;  that  is,  the 
latest  and  highest  known  manifestation  of  the  divine  in  human 
form,  at  that  time,  and  in  obedience  to  his  lower  animal  instincts 
or  passions ;  and  that  act  did  cause  shame  and  a  hiding  from  the 
all-divine  presence,  more  or  less  consciously  felt  by  the  chosen 
man  and  woman  through  whom  the  newer  principles  of  righteous- 
ness and  mercy  and  love  were  to  become  supreme.  Human  evil 
re-begins  this  same  way  every  day  and  hour,  in  all  our  hearts  and 
lives,  in  all  nations  and  races  of  men,  and  has  culminated  in 
modern  civilization  by  exalting  wrong  in  the  place  of  right, 
falsehood  in  the  place  of  truth,  dishonesty  in  the  place  of  honesty, 
shoddy  in  the  place  of  good  work,  crime  in  the  place  of  character, 
and  money  in  the  place  of  God. 
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The  cure  of  human  evil  cannot  be  brought  about  by  physical 
science  or  universal  suffrage  or  any  vicarious  imputation  of  re- 
ligion and  character  to  those  who  have  neither  religion  nor  char- 
acter. The  cure  of  human  evil  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a 
total  reversion  of  the  order  just  mentioned;  by  placing  the  real 
and  only  God  on  the  throne  and  at  the  heart  of  every  atom  of  the 
universe,  and  by  loving,  serving  and  worshiping  him  first  of  all ; 
by  exalting  character  as  manifested  in  Jesus,  in  Paul,  in  Socrates, 
in  Gautama,  in  Wendell  Phillips  and  Lucretia  Mott,  in  all  men 
and  women  who  care  more  for  truth  and  principle  than  they  do 
for  lust  or  gold  ;  by  exalting  these  in  the  shrines  of  our  hearts  and 
lives,  till  our  lives  are  like  theirs ;  that  is,  by  impartation,  not  by 
imputation  of  righteousness,  and  by  making  the  clearest  law  of 
righteousness,  instead  of  lust  and  love  of  gain,  the  supreme  law  of 
every  moment  of  our  existence,  in  our  churches,  salesrooms  and 
homes. 

Say  that  this  is  no  new  gospel.  I  admit  your  saying.  But  ad- 
mit this  gospel  into  your  life  for  one  hour,  and  it  will  give  you  a 
new  life. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Mr.  Darwin's  Eden  to  that  new  man, 
named  by  one  John — called  the  Baptist — or  by  somebody  after- 
ward, as  the  "  Lamb  of  God  "  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.  But  clearly  to  me  there  is  no  break  in  that  sublime  evolu- 
tion, no  matter  how  the  fxrst  Adam  came. 

It  is  a  slow  process,  this  of  taking  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Let  any  man  who  thinks  it  too  slow  try  the  business  for  one  year, 
on  himself,  for  instance ;  and  if  he  does  not  find  it  harder  than 
orthodox  preaching,  the  practice  of  the  law  or  of  medicine  or 
of  any  mercantile  pursuits  of  gold,  he  may  hang  me  as  a  crank 
and  go  on  his  nineteenth-century  gait  without  further  molestation 
from  me. 

"  But  if  the  red  slayer  thinks  he  sla/s, 
Or  if  the  slain  thinks  he  is  slain, 
They  little  know  the  subtle  ways 
I  keep  and  pass  and  turn  again." 

One  with  God  is  always  a  majority.  Jesus,  the  once-hooted, 
hounded,  persecuted  carpenter,  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
wine-bibber,  truth-speaker,  poverty-smitten,  despised,  crucified 
crank — as  he  was  from  our  modern  standpoint — is  now  already, 
thanks  to  the  divine  law  of  evolution  I  am  trying  to  make  plain — 
is  now  already  master  of  the  world.  Now  perhaps  you  see  what  I 
am  "  driving  at." 
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Orthodox  doctrine  has  not  done  it.  But  character,  which  is  in 
each  man  as  is  the  incarnation  of  truth,  justice  and  mercy  in  that 
man,  has  done  it,  and  will  do  it  every  time ;  and  nothing  else 
will  do  it  at  any  time. 

God  in  heaven  only  knows  how  sick  this  world  is — sick  beyond 
the  reach  of  science,  art  or  wealth  to  heal  it — when  it  takes  the 
lives  and  martyr-deaths  of  Christs  and  angels  to  make  the  air  of  it 
fit  to  breathe. 

Were  we  not  an  excellent,  devout  and  prosperous  people  in  the 
year  of  grace  1855?  But  in  order  that  we  should  or  could  exist  at 
all  or  any  longer  without  universal  lying  and  the  extirpation  of  all 
truth  and  universal,  mutual  annihilating  bloodshed,  one  million 
human  sacrifices  had  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  Mammon  in  this 
country,  and  shot  or  starved  to  death,  and  among  them  hundreds 
of  men  as  pure  and  noble  as  noble  mothers  ever  bore. 

Shall  the  next  sacrifice  to  our  real  God  Mammon  be  larger  still, 
or  shall  it  be  avoided  altogether?  That  depends  absolutely  and 
entirely  on  this  other  question.  Will  you  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus 
and  my  voice  and  the  voice  of  history  and  nature,  and  quit  all 
lying,  all  quackery,  all  tarifi',  all  temperance  pledges,  all  inhuman 
church  creeds,  all  stealing,  and  only  try  to  discover  the  simple  law 
of  righteousness,  alike  applicable  to  all  men,  and  only  try  honestly 
to  live  thereby  in  all  the  relations  of  your  lives  ? 

It  is  of  no  moment  which  party  wins  as  long  as  truth  is  forever 
on  the  scafibld,  ignorance  and  falsehood  ever  on  the  throne ;  for 
behind  all  your  ballot-boxes  and  lies  and  the  deep  shadows  they 
make  on  your  faces,  stands  and  rules  the  Eternal,  keeping  watch 
above  his  own.     Here  is  the  secret  of  evil,  and  here  alone  its  cure. 

Charlatans  assure  me  that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare ;  that  his 
dramas  at  best  are  mere  compilations  of  old  plays ;  that  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  but  a  crazy-quilt,  made  up  of  obsolete  moral 
shreds ;  that  the  Iliad  is  an  old  mosaic  of  ballads  retouched  by 
later  hands.  Still  are  Shakespeare  and  Jesus  and  Homer  among 
the  divinest  things  in  history,  and  especially  for  this  age  must 
Jesus  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  I  mean,  actually  and  literally, 
that  the  type  of  life  he  lived  and  died  for  must  save  us,  become 
our  type  of  life,  pluck  us  from  our  mammon  type  of  life  and  its 
consequent  corruptions,  or  that  modern  civilization  is  doom«d  and 
damned. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
The  Evolution  of  Religion. 

Of  the  many  important  works  mentioned  in  the  Introduction 
to  this  book,  "  Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,"  by  J.  P.  Lesley,  and 
"  The  Science  of  Religion,"  by  Max  Muller,  were  and  still  remain 
pioneer  productions.  They  approached  the  study  of  the  religious 
sentiment  in  man  and  its  historic  evolution  in  a  scientific  and 
scholarly  spirit,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  synthesis 
of  the  religious  idea.  Professor  Max  Muller  frankly  said  of  his 
lectures  that  they  were  meant  only  as  preliminary  statements  that 
might  aid  some  future  student  in  the  true  and  real  work  of  con- 
structing a  scientific  statement  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  And 
though  he,  later  on,  attempted  something  of  this  kind,  taking  as 
starting-point  man's  sense  of  the  Infinite  in  nature  and  natural 
phenomena,  no  intelligent  student  ever  suspected  that  Max  Miiller's 
lectures  in  the  first  or  last  form  constituted  any  true  science  of 
religion.  In  fact,  he  frankly  admitted  that,  to  him  at  least,  what 
he  called  the  faith  faculty  in  man  and  in  history,  and  hence  the 
faiths  of  the  faith  faculty,  were  beyond  the  grasp  and  classification 
of  human  reason — an  admission  that  was  at  once  positive  proof  of 
his  unfitness  to  make  a  scientific  statement  of  the  religions  of  the 
world.  The  true  scientist,  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  physical 
regions  of  the  universe,  while  admitting  that  there  is  an  Infinite 
always  beyond  his  ken  or  classification,  will  never  admit  that  any 
previous  perception,  sight  or  definition  of  this  universe,  uttered  by 
any  human  faculty,  is  beyond  the  grasp  and  definition  of  the 
reason  of  man.  What  any  one  man,  race  or  nation  has  seen — in- 
spired or  uninspired,  as  unlearned  people  choose  to  define  these 
things — other  men  in  our  own  times  may  surely  see  and  under- 
stand. The  faith  faculty  in  any  and  all  reaches  of  its  divinest 
imaginings  is  still  human,  and  any  modern  man,  gifted  with  the 
ancient  consecration,  and  inspired  with  the  ancient  faith  faculty, 
can  readily  understand  and  define  the  old  faiths  or  the  new  faiths 
of  the  world.  In  many  ways  I  hold  that  Professor  Lesley's  book  is, 
as  originally  published,  still  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

In  his  "  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World,"  Professor  Rawlinson 
discourages  attempts  at  a  scientific  construction  of  the  religions  of 
the  world,  credits  the  followers  of  Comt6  with  far  more  than  be- 
longs to  them  in  this  line,  and  himself  leans  toward  the  orthodox 
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Christian  creed ;  that  the  original  man  or  men  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God,  lost  it  by  sin,  and  have  since  been  wallowing 
in  a  spiritual  chaos  as  yet  not  understood ;  that  the  old  religions 
had  many  origins,  and  that  the  Hebrew  and  Hebrew-Christian  re- 
ligion had  an  origin  altogether  unique,  and  cannot  be  explained 
as  an  evolution  out  of  other  religions  or  out  of  human  nature  at  all. 

In  his  admirable  book  on  "  Ancient  Egypt,  Viewed  in  the  Light 
of  Modern  Discovery,"  Professor  Osborn,  of  Miami  University,  re- 
states and  quotes  Professor  Rawlinson  on  these  points  at  issue, 
and  argues  that  the  exalted  ideas  of  God  held  by  certain  Egyptian 
scholars  two  or  three  thousand  years  B.  C.  and  before  the  days  of 
Moses,  seem  to  prove  that  a  pure  monotheism  was  the  starting- 
point  of  man's  religious  ideas  or  consciousness.  But  if  it  is  true, 
as  admitted  by  Professor  Osborn  and  most  modern  scholars,  that 
the  founders  of  what  is  known  as  early  Egyptian  civilization 
were  Caucasian  emigrants,  sailing  from  southern  European  or 
southwestern  Asiatic  quarters,  or  whether  this  assumption  is  true  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  the  men  who  held  the  ideas  of  God  referred 
to  as  the  uncreated.  Eternal  Creator  of  all  things  were  themselves 
the  children  and  outgrowth  of  earlier  ages  of  barbarism,  conflict 
and  culture  so  far  only  very  imperfectly  known  to  man. 

Of  the  score  of  books  on  this  subject  produced  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  no  follower  of  Comte,  as  far  as  known  to  me,  has 
produced  any  book  on  religion  with  any  respectable  attempt 
toward  a  scientific  construction  of  the  religious  sentiment  and 
beliefs  of  mankind ;  and  among  the  authors  of  the  dozen  or  more 
volumes  treating  of  this  matter  on  my  desk  at  this  writing,  no 
one  shows  so  little  capacity  of  spirit  or  learning  for  the  handling 
of  the  religious  sentiment  or  the  forms  of  its  expression  in  ancient 
or  modern  times  as  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  his  well-known  dis- 
cussion with  Herbert  Spencer.  Comte  himself  was  a  far  greater 
crank  even  than  Swedenborg — in  fact,  was  an  Eve-blinded  lunatic — 
and  his  idealization  of  humanity,  especially  the  female  element  of 
it,  as  the  true  object  of  modern  and  future  religious  worship,  seems 
to  have  been  begotten  in  a  fit  of  pure  irrational  spleen  against  the 
entire  Hebrew-Christian  system — a  spleen  as  unscientific,  mawkish 
and  childish  as  are  Mr.  Harrison's  latest  utterances,  to  the  eftect, 
for  instance,  on  page  121  of  the  " Insuppressible  Book,"  that  "the 
very  purpose  of  the  Positive  scheme  is  to  satisfy  rational  people 
that,  though  the  ecstatic  worship  of  supernatural  divinities  has 
come  to  an  end  (!),  intelligent  love  and  respect  for  our  human 
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brotherhood  (Herbert  Spencer  particularly !)  will  help  us  to  do 
our  duty  in  life." 

There  may  be  something  falser,  weaker,  more  hypocritical  and 
lower  than  that  in  the  religious  controversies  of  the  world,  but  it 
has  never  been  my  misfortune  to  find  it.  And  I  confess  that  M. 
Comte  and  the  followers  of  Comt4  have  always  impressed  me  as 
so  many  harmless,  quasi-cultured,  mock  sentimentalists,  mildly 
screaming  out  their  delight  at  their  own  escape  from  needless 
asylum. 

In  several  of  the  other  books  mentioned  in  my  Introduction 
there  are  important  pages  and  paragraphs  here  and  there  giving 
lucid  insight  into  the  spirit  and  genius  of  various  ethnic,  human 
worships.  In  T.  Lloyd  Stanley's  "  Outline  of  the  Future  Religions 
of  the  World,"  there  is  much  splendid  and  lucid  Biblical  criticism, 
equal  to  Matthew  Arnold  at  his  best,  but  no  dimmest  outline  of 
any  resume  of  the  religions  of  the  past  or  of  the  future ;  and  no  one 
of  the  books  mentioned  is  of  any  respectable  value  as  a  scientific 
statement  of  the  whole  field,  except  Herbert  Spencer's  "  Ecclesias- 
tical Institutions,"  and  this  mainly  in  Chapter  I  on  the  Religious 
Idea,  which  chapter,  as  I  have  already  stated,  appears  to  have 
been  an  after-thought  in  his  system,  and  is  in  no  sense  of  similar 
character  with  succeeding  chapters  in  the  volume  referred  to,  or 
at  all  like  the  average  of  Herbert  Spencer's  earlier  productions! 
but  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  some  product  of  a  deeper  and 
a  more  purely  religious  mind. 

As  already  stated,  the  central  idea  of  Mr.  Spencer's  chapter  on 
the  Religious  Idea  is  almost  precisely  the  idea  of  paragraph  6  of 
my  creed  as  finally  printed  in  1877,  as  previously  printed  in  1872, 
and  as  here  again  printed  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume.  Essen- 
tially the  same  idea  will  be  found  in  "  Man's  Origin  and  Destiny." 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  Herbert  Spencer's  volume,  page  675, 
"  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,"  being  Part  VI  of  the  "  Principles  of 
Sociology,"  he  or  she  will  find  that  "  we  get  from  this  kinship  of 
beliefs  among  races  remote  in  time,  space  and  culture,  strong 
warrant  for  the  inference  that  ghost-propitiation  is  the  origin  of  all 
religions."  A  few  lines  farther  down  on  the  same  page  he  will  see 
that  "  once  being  entertained,  the  hypothesis  that  religions  in 
general  are  derived  from  ancestor-worship  finds  proof  among  all 
races  and  in  every  country."  Then  if  the  indulgent  reader  will 
turn  to  paragraph  6  of  my  creed,  published  from  nine  to  thirteen 
years  earlier  than  Herbert  Spencer's  chapter  on  the  Religious  Idea, 
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he  or  she  will  see  that  "  Religious  worship,  beginning  with  an- 
cestral worship,  has  grown  to  Hero-worship,  Relic-worship,  Nature- 
worship,  Polytheism,  Tritheism,  Dualism,  Deism,  Theism,  Pan- 
theism and  Cosmotheism,  or  Religious  Rationalism,"  and  he  will 
be  inclined  to  readmit  the  old  adage  that  "  great  minds  run  in  the 
same  channels,"  or  perhaps  that  sometimes  a  great  mind  a  dozen 
years  afterward  seizes  upon  the  great  idea  of  a  little  mind — if  you 
like  the  modesty  better — and  uses  it  as  his  own. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  claim  this  doctrine  as  espe- 
cially original  with  himself;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he 
give  any  other  modern  or  ancient  man  credit  for  the  same.  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Spencer's  American  interpreter,  Mr.  Fiske,  knew  of  my 
lectures  in  1877,  and  knew  of  the  published  creed  on  which  those 
lectures  were  based;  certainly,  also,  he  was  familiar  with  Mr. 
Lesley's  volume.  As  a  year  later  I  accepted  a  missionary  post  at 
Yankton,  Dakota,  and  went  into  silence  and  retirement  for  three 
years  on  a  little  homestead,  fifty  miles  north  of  Yankton,  and  was 
reported  dead  in  the  floods  of  1880-81,  and  then  for  four  years 
buried  my  reason  and  the  best  work  I  could  do  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  a  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper,  the  scientific  constructors 
of  other  people's  ideas  may  have  taken  me  for  dead,  whereas  in 
all  those  years  I  was  quietly  reading  and  working  and  waiting  to 
see  what  wt)uld  come  of  my  old  efforts  and  of  all  the  past  efforts 
of  other  devotees  to  the  same  sublime  work,  always  meaning  at 
the  right  hour  to  reconstruct  my  old  lectures,  or  write  a  wholly 
new  book  on  the  old  text,  as  I  am  here  and  now  doing.  In  those 
earlier  years  I  shot  many  an  arrow  in  the  air,  sowed  many  seeds 
of  truth  without  waiting  to  see  how  they  grew,  and  sometimes,  I 
fear,  gave  the  children's  bread  unto  dogs,  but  always  knowing  that 
the  heart  of  nature  and  history  was  just  and  divine. 

To  how  small  an  extent  Herbert  Spencer  is  at  home  with  this 
subtle  and  beautiful  beginning  of  the  religious  worships  of  the 
world  may  be  gathered  from  the  two  passages  just  quoted,  in 
-which,  with  the  well-known  wrong  sight  or  hind  sight  of  a 
physicist,  when  treating  spiritual  phenomena,  he  confuses,  and 
apparently  without  perception  of  his  own  confusion,  the  habit  of 
"ghost-propitiation"  with  what  I  am  satisfied  was  the  far  earlier 
habit  of  "  ancestor-worship,"  growing  out  of  natural  and  spon- 
taneous and  a  beautiful  love  for  the  ancestor  gone  to  the  grave  and 
to  lands  unknown. 

For  nearly  a  half  of  this  century  physical  scientists  pooh-poohed 
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the  whole  business  of  religion  as  a  thing  gotten  up  by  designing 
priests,  working  on  the  credulous  fears  of  man,  and  expressing 
itself  in  one  form  or  another  of  superstitious  ghosts-  or  gods-pro- 
pitiation— a  thing  well  enough  for  the  childhood  of  the  race,  as 
taught,  for  instance,  in  the  works  of  Buckle  and  Draper,  famous 
twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  of  late  years  and  in  all  his  very  latest 
utterances,  has  been  more  respectful  toward  the  religious  idea, 
as  also  was  Mr.  Darwin  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his 
"  Descent  of  Man  "  till  the  close  of  his  life ;  but  plainly  in  Herbert 
Spencer's  own  mind  the  ghost-propitiation  business,  and  not  the 
sweet  and  filial  affection  of  a  child  for  its  burned  or  buried  parent, 
was  the  origin  of  the  religious  idea.  I  think  that  love,  not  fear, 
built  the  first  altars  and  inspired  the  first  devout  impulses  in  the 
souls  of  men. 

The  latter  was  and  is  my  declaration ;  and  after  all  these  new 
years  of  waiting  and  study,  I  find  no  reason  to  change  my  con- 
viction on  that  head,  but  every  reason  to  respect  it,  and  here  to 
reassert  and  redefend  it  as  the  core  and  center  and  heart  of  the 
true  evolution  of  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  of  course  including 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Hebrew-Christian  systems,  which  are,  as 
plainly  to  my  mind,  the  natural  evolutions  of  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  simpler  religious  ideas,  as  certainly  and  truly  this  as  any 
material  object  in  existence  has  been  naturally  evolved  out  of  the 
material  elements  of  the  universe  and  the  potential.  Divine  life 
and  reason  dwelling  therein. 

I  am  very  conscious  that  the  final  solution  of  the  religious  idea 
will  depend  on  the  final  solution  of  the  true  origin  of  man  himself. 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  feel  as  sure  to-day  as  I  did  fifteen  years 
ago  that  man  was  developed  from  any  known  or  unknown  tribe 
of  apes,  though  I  am  still  inclined  to  the  belief  that  he  came  that 
way,  or,  perhaps,  through  different  varieties  of  now  unknown 
animal  tribes.  The  various  implements  found  of  late  years,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  what  are  called  prehistoric  men, 
do  not  impress  me  as  proving  any  very  great  antiquity  of  man.  I 
care  not  whether  man  has  been  on  this  planet  twenty  thousand 
centuries  or  only  about  six  thousand  years  :  I  do  not  feel  bound 
to  accept  any  dogma  touching  that  question,  and  do  not  consider 
that  the  world  has  as  yet  any  real  proof  as  to  the  greater  or  lesser 
antiquity  of  man ;  nor  do  I  consider  that  we  have  as  yet  any  real 
proof  as  to  the  exact  origin  of  man — may  never  have  any — but 
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there  are  proofs — external  and  internal — relative  to  the  habits  of 
all  historic  races,  and  these,  as  far  as  known  and  understood, 
indicate  or  imply  the  simplest  beginnings  and  the  simplest  habits 
as  prevailing  among  the  first  children  of  men. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  Chris- 
tian and  scientific  enlightenment,  of  slavery  and  exported  rum 
and  missionary  zeal,  and  of  Christian  stealing  from  and  general 
plucking  of  the  less  enlightened  tribes  of  men,  there  are  still 
portions  of  the  planet  inhabited  by  human  beings  who,  a  few 
years  ago  at  least,  were  as  low  in  the  scale  of  human  life  as  any  of 
our  earliest  ancestors  can  well  be  supposed  to  have  been,  their 
customs  and  habits,  to  this  day,  very  similar  it  would  seem  to  the 
customs  and  habits  of  their  and  our  earliest  ancestors ;  and  this, 
by  the  way,  is  not  a  strong  argument  for  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
the  race. 

The  testimony  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  of  Du  Chaillu  and  of  other 
travelers,  as  embodied  in  their  own  books  and  in  the  latest  ency- 
clopsedias  and  magazine  articles,  is  practically  a  unit  on  the  points, 
firsts  that  whole  tribes  of  men  in  Central  Africa  and  in  Australia 
have  been  found  in  this  century  without  any  knowledge  of  or 
belief  in  any  God  or  gods ;  without  any  theory  respecting  their 
own  origin  or  the  origin  of  the  world,  as  far  as  related  to  any 
Divine  agency,  and  without  any  sense  that  answers  to  our  sense  of 
the  infinite ;  second^  that  among  these,  the  very  lowest  and  least 
developed  races  and  tribes  of  men,  the  one  sole  religious  observ- 
ance, or  hint  of  such  observance,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  was  a 
certain  reverence  for  their  dead  ancestors — fathers,  brothers,  friends 
or  heads  of  tribes,  as  the  case  may  be — and  certain  varied  expres- 
sions of  this  love  and  reverence,  and  sometimes  fear,  of  or  for  the 
dead,  in  the  way  of  longer  or  shorter  continued  bearing  of  offer- 
ings to  the  graves  or  spots  of  funereal  pyres  of  the  dead. 

Thus,  as  if  to  aid  the  religious  scientist  of  these  days,  men,  in 
their  darkest  moods,  are  still  practicing  the  beautiful  habit  of 
reverence  for  their  dead ;  and  so  six  thousand  or  sixty  million 
years  after  the  origin  of  man  we  seem  to  have  new  and  living  proof 
of  his  primal  acts  and  methods  of  religious  worship. 

I  have  no  objections  to  proof  that  shall  convince  me  of  my  Dar- 
winian origin.  I  know  that  the  Eternal  is  in  the  heart  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  as  literally  as  in  the  h*eart  of  the  human  creation,  and 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  more  or  less,  as  we  said. 

I  have  still  less  objection  to  the  proof  which  shall  or  may  con- 
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vince  me  that  the  feelings  I  now  entertain  toward  my  long  dead 
and  buried  parents  were  in  some  measure  shared  by  the  earliest 
and  most  ignorant  children  of  men,  and  still  less  objection  to  proof 
that  shall  find,  in  this  beautiful  feeling  of  natural,  spontaneous 
reverence,  the  core  and  secret  of  the  sublimest  feelings  of  my  life 
toward  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the  unseen,  Infinite  Father  of  his 
Spirit  and  my  own.  And  objections  or  no  objections,  I  am  pretty 
clearly  of  the  belief  that  by  these  tender,  meditative  paths,  through 
a  thousand  doubts  and  battles  and  darknesses,  the  highest  worships 
of  the  Eternal,  in  the  highest  human  minds  of  all  ages,  have  actu- 
ally come. 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  in  any  one  tribe  or  race  of  men 
at  any  time  the  worship  of  the  Eternal  or  any  other  one  of  the 
forms  of  worship  mentioned  in  my  creed  has  been  consciously 
developed  out  of  any  primal  form  of  ancestral  worship,  but  that 
this  was  the  first  and  simplest  form  of  human  worship,  and  that, 
in  various  ages  and  nations,  according  to  the  general  development 
of  their  mental  powers,  men  have  risen  not  necessarily  through 
all  these  stages  of  worship  to  the  highest  and  most  spiritual  forms 
of  worship,  but  have  found  themselves  bom  into  higher  forms  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  lower  forms  that  had  preceded  them ; 
and  further,  that,  to  this  hour,  in  the  minds  of  the  highest  and 
purest,  civilized,  individual  men  on  the  planet  at  this  hour,  there 
is  this  simple  latent  order  of  worship,  viz.,  from  the  simplest 
reverence,  felt  for  the  ancestor  or  blood-kindred,  rising  in  quality 
as  the  ancestor  was  noble  and  gifted  in  his  or  her  lifetime  to  a  sort 
of  fetichism  or  relic-worship — say  a  worship  of  mementos  of  the 
dead — to  a  multiplied  expression  of  this  worship  in  various  grades 
of  polytheistic  worship,  or  of  reverence  for  many  ancestral  or  heroic 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and  through  this  again  to  a  clothing  or  crowd- 
ing of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  or  a  thousand  objects  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  heavens,  with  spiritual  life,  to  be  loved  or 
feared  and  dreaded,  on  to  the  worship  of  some  one  superior  or  su- 
preme spirit,  say  the  spirit  of  Gautama  or  Jesus  in  the  place  of  the 
many,  and  thrpugh  these,  in  various,  multiplied,  Dualistic  and  Tri- 
theistic  creeds,  to  the  one,  clear  and  only  true  perception  of  the  Eter- 
nal and  Infinite  Life  and  Soul  of  all  Love,  ruled  and  ruling  by 
love  to  the  utmost  center  of  the  finest  atom,  and  to  the  utmost 
circumference  of  the  largest  systems  of  worlds  and  souls,  in  all  the 
eternal  universe. 

In  Africa  to-day,  between  its  northernmost  and  southernmost 
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boundaries,  there  are  men  that  worship  only  their  ancestors ;  there 
are  polytheistic  worshipers  and  worshipers  of  the  one,  true  and 
only  God  in  larger  or  smaller  comprehension  of  the  same. 

The  same  is  true  of  Asia  at  this  very  hour  and  of  Australia. 
While  Greece  was  still  polytheistic  there  were  men  in  Greece  that 
worshiped  only  one,  unseen  God,  and  always  these  men  were  of  the 
most  advanced  intelligence  and  wisdom.  Among  the  American 
Indian  polytheistic  and  ancestral  worshipers  there  have  long  been — 
God  only  knows  how  long — larger-minded  men  that  caught  a 
deeper  view  of  nature  and  worshiped  the  one  "  Great  Spirit"  su- 
premely. Throughout  the  nations  of  Christendom  at  this  hour,  in 
Catholic  and  Protestant  countries,  the  actual  facts  prove  that  every 
form  of  human  worship  is  indulged  in,  from  the  simple  or  more 
extravagant  ancestral  worship  to  every  variety  of  fetichism,  relic- 
worship,  hero-worship  and  polytheism,  to  the  purest  and  highest 
forms  of  Cosmotheism,  or  the  worship  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal 
God  alone. 

I  am  aware  that  every  form  of  Christian  Trinitarianism  seeks  to 
veil  its  real  polytheism  by  an  assertion  of  an  infinite.  Divine  one- 
ness or  unity  in  the  Trinity ;  but,  in  actual  fact,  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus — "  Mother  of  God  " — is  worshiped.  Jesus  is  worshiped ;  an- 
other and  a  still  more  shadowy  person,  called  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
worshiped;  and  through  these,  and  a  longer  or  shorter  categor}^ 
of  heroic  saints,  God  himself,  the  Eternal  Father  of  us  all,  is  reached 
and  more  or  less  adored. 

I  am  not  making  sport  of  this  or  complaining  of  it.  I  am 
simply  stating  the  facts,  known  to  all  men,  but  ignored  by  most 
preachers  and  men. 

I  approve  of  the  worship  of  Mary  and  Jesus  and  the  shadowy 
Spirit  of  Jesus,  called  the  Holy  Ghost,  provided  men  and  women 
cannot  reach  the  Eternal  except  through  these ;  and,  above  all,  I 
approve  of  the  love  and  worship  of  these  as  having  been  the  human 
media  through  which  a  more  exalted  love  and  worship  of  the 
Eternal  have  been  born  into  and  developed  in  the  Christian  races 
of  men  ;  but  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christianity  is  polytheistic,  in 
a  sense,  and  robs  God  Almighty,  at  this  hour,  of  an  exclusive 
glory  that  belongs  only  to  him. 

One  need  not  be  overdogmatic,  much  less  offensive  in  one's 
dogmatism,  regarding  the  origin  of  man  or  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  religions  of  the  race  in  an  age  when  to  all  seeing  eyes 
it  is  clear  as  day  that  a  new  and  universal   religious  union  is 
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about  to  dawn  upon  and  bless  the  consciousness  of  the  world. 
The  age  of  persecution  is  going  out,  the  age  of  charity  is  coming 
in,  but  not  an  age  of  atheism. 

The  facts  in  both  lines,  as  far  as  they  can  be  gathered  from  the 
latest  literature  of  the  world,  are  that,  whether  we  go  back  through 
the  historic  periods  of  America,  England,  Germany,  Greece,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Persia,  India,  Asia  or  the  various  tribes  of  the  Northmen, 
history  points  through  previous  mythologic  periods  to  times  when 
a  less  civilized  condition  prevailed  in  all  these  and  in  all  surround- 
ing countries  and  races  of  men  ;  that  in  the  line  of  mechanics  and 
mechanic  implements,  as  in  the  lines  of  language,  of  spoken  and 
written  speech,  in  all  the  lines  of  art,  in  all  the  lines  of  philosophy 
and  human  government  and  in  all  the  lines  of  religion,  without 
any  exception,  men  have  grown  out  of  lower  into  higher  conditions 
of  civilization,  and  not  out  of  higher  into  lower  conditions. 

No  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  often  been  fearful  falls 
from  an  exalted  to  a  lower  state  of  life  on  the  part  of  individuals 
and  nations — the  nations  of  India,  Persia,  Assyria,  Greece  and 
Rome  have  all  fallen  from  higher  to  lower  conditions  again. 

Many  a  beautiful  Eden  has  been  spoiled  by  ignorance,  by  lust 
and  avarice  and  crime,  but  all  this  without  effecting  the  larger  and 
wider  range  of  the  truth  of  the  tendency  of  universal  history. 

Here  I  am  to  concern  myself  only  with  the  general  evolution  of 
the  religious  idea.  In  general  it  is  this,  that  the  religious  idea  or 
worship  of  any  sort  is  only  natural  to  the  primal  man  as  any  other 
phase  of  civilized  man  is  natural  to  the  primitive  man.  The 
Shakespeare  and  the  Jesus  are  alike  potential  in  the  atom  and 
in  the  earliest  barbaric  races  of  the  world,  but  only  potentially 
therein. 

The  Eternal  will  take  different  methods  of  evolving  these  two 
and  all  other  distinctive  culminations  of  certain  races  of  men. 
Neither  could  have  been  conceived  of,  much  less  begotten,  at  any 
earlier  hour  of  history  than  that  which  brought  them  into  being ; 
and  neither  the  pure  religion  taught  by  the  one  in  supreme  mar- 
tyrdom nor  the  matchless  music  of  nature  sung  by  the  other  could 
have  been  conceived  of,  understood  or  entertained  by  the  uncult- 
ured races  of  the  world.  How  they  were  reached  in  historic  fact 
I  take  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  studies  open  to  man  since  the 
earliest  forms  of  chaos  were  moulded  into  the  oldest  stars. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
From  the  Grave  to  the  Zenith. 

A  PRIMAL  and  universal  fact  which  seems  to  corroborate  other 
evidence  in  proof  of  some  sort  of  Darwinian  theory,  and  which 
gives  additional  interest  to  the  fact  of  ancestor-worship  as  the 
earliest  worship  of  the  human  family,  is  found  in  the  affection 
that  dogs  and  other  animals  manifest  for  their  human  masters 
and  associates,  and  which  in  thousands  of  instances  follows  the 
departed  to  the  grave,  sometimes  in  the  noblest  acts  of  martyrdom. 

That  what  is  called  conscience  in  man,  or  his  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  is  also  found  in  the  instincts  of  the  higher  grades  of  animals, 
none  but  bigots  will  any  longer  deny.  It  will  be  a  part  of  my  duty, 
later  on,  to  indicate  how  the  moral  law  and  the  highest  law  and 
acts  of  benevolence  and  mercy  are  a  natural  evolution  out  of  these 
earlier  instincts — only  always  I  am  doing  this,  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  intensify  human  respect  for  all  moral  law  and  all  true  religious 
worship. 

The  facts  in  detail,  touching  the  earliest  forms  of  ancestor- 
worship  practiced  by  all  known  human  tribes,  may  be  found  in 
various  modern  books  mentioned  and  unmentioned  here,  notably 
in  Herbert  Spencer;  and  for  the  detail  of  ancient  polytheistic 
worships  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  Professor  Rawlinson  in 
his  several  volumes,  and  Max  Miiller  is  still  excellent. 

In  general,  the  fact  is  that  among  all  the  least  civilized  races  and 
tribes  of  men  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times  the  simplest  and 
most  frequent,  the  earliest  and  in  general  the  only  worship  known 
to  them  was  and  is  some  form  of  ancestor- worship,  or  the  per- 
formance of  certain  religious  or  reverential  rites  at  the  graves  or 
funereal  pyres  of  the  dead,  indicating  apparently  a  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  living  in  the  continued  ghost  or  spirit  but  conscious  life 
of  the  dead.  That  is  a  point  not  to  be  forgotten,  but  to  be  treated 
in  the  chapter  on  Mortality  and  Immortality.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  that  ancestor-worship,  of  necessity,  implies  a  belief  in  im- 
mortality. 

This  universal  and  underlying  fact  of  ancestor-worship  has,  of 
course,  taken  many  forms,  according  to  the  natures,  feelings  and 
culture  of  the  living  savage  tribes :  for  there  is  a  culture  of 
barbarism  and  a  culture  of  so-called  civilization,  and  in  compari- 
son not  always  to  the  advantage,  in  all  respects,  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  heir  of  all  the  ages. 
24 
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Ancient  and  modern  ancestor-worshipers  bear  to  the  graves  of 
the  dead,  food  and  clothing  for  the  dead,  and  leave  their  offerings 
on  the  graves  or  around  the  ashes  of  the  dead  with  more  or  less 
demonstrations  of  reverential  religious  ceremony,  no  doubt  in  the 
same  spirit  that  we,  the  latest  sons  and  daughters  of  time,  bear  to 
the  graves  of  our  loved  ones,  flowers,  planting  sweet  violets  there, 
or  erecting  granite  monuments  over  our  dead  according  to  the  im- 
pulses of  our  hearts  and  our  wealth  in  common  gold. 

The  difference  between  the  ancient  or  the  modern  mere  savage 
ancestor-worshiper  and  the  Christian  or  the  ancient  polytheistic 
worshiper  is  and  was  that  the  lowest  savage  ancestor-worshiper 
knows  no  other  worship,  and  never  knew  of  any  other  worship :  an 
Eternal  God,  or  several  of  them,  never  entered  his  mind.  God  was 
not  and  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts. 

It  would  seem  that  with  such  facts  before  us  there  ought  not  to 
be  any  theorizing  or  indecision  regarding  the  natural  or  super- 
natural origin  of  the  religious  idea.  It  "  growed  "  up  out  of  the 
ground.  But  it  was  first  in  the  ground,  in  multiplied,  infinite 
beauty  and  variety. 

The  simplest  acts  of  worship,  therefore,  in  all  the  world  at 
present  and  time  out  of  mind  are  and  were  acts  of  natural  human 
affection,  continued  after  death,  and  showing  itself  in  various  re- 
ligious offerings  around  the  resting-places  of  the  early  dead. 

Later,  and  perhaps  along  with  this  simplest  and  earliest  form  of 
human  worship,  came  the  ghost-propitiation  worship.  Precisely 
in  proportion  as  hate  and  not  love,  acts  of  cruelty  and  not  acts  of 
affection,  had  prevailed  among  the  living,  precisely  in  that  pro- 
portion and  in  proportion  to  the  innate  cowardice  or  guilt  of  the 
unkind  or  unnatural  surviver  of  the  dead,  came  in  the  habit  of 
bearing  offerings  to  the  graves  of  the  dead  "  in  order  to  propi- 
tiate the  inhabitants  of  the  world  below,  and  through  fear  of  the 
departed,"  as  Socrates  groups  these  things  in  the  Republic  of 
Plato — that  is,  fear  of  the  dead  followed  or  grew  up  along  with  love 
of  the  dead,  and  together  they  were  the  twin  origin  of  all  forms 
of  ancestor-worship  known  to  ancient  or  modern  savage  or  civil- 
ized races  and  tribes  of  men. 

How  did  these  admitted  instincts  and  habits  develop  into  the 
larger  ranges  of  hero-worship,  polytheism  and  other  worships,  into 
the  subtlest  creeds,  the  sublimest  loves,  the  grandest  temples  and 
the  eternal  redemption  of  mankind  ?  To  answer  this  question  with 
all  reverence  for  the  past  and  the  present  and  the  future  beliefs 
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and  worships  of  all  classes  and  races  of  men,  and  to  answer  it  in 
a  way  that  shall  appeal  to  the  holiest  and  clearest  instincts  and 
reason  of  the  ablest  and  of  the  simplest  souls  of  modern  times, 
and  to  answer  it  so  that  what  is  worth  preserving  of  the  past  shall 
be  preserved  and  loved  in  common  with  what  is  new  and  true 
to-day,  or  may  be  new  and  true  a  thousand  years  hence,  is  the  task 
I  have  felt  laid  upon  my  life  for  a  generation,  and  which  I  am  try- 
ing here  to  perform. 

"  Write  it,  William,"  said  one  of  the  clearest  and  sweetest 
Christian  men  I  have  ever  known,  a  dear  and  honored  friend  of  my 
boyhood,  hence  the  familiar  address — a  man  now  blind  and  aged, 
but  who  attended  my  lectures  in  1877.  "  Write  it,  William,"  said 
he,  when  I  last  talked  to  him  about  it  on  New  Year's  Day,  1883 — 
"  write  it,  William,  and  make  it  plain ;  "  and  by  the  help  of  the 
omniscient  Soul  and  Father  of  us  all,  I  am  trying  here  to  make  it 
plain,  plainer  and  plainer  until  the  perfect  day. 

"  You  have  the  truth,  and  by  it  you  will  destroy  thousands  of 
theories  and  schools  and  churches,  and  rebuild  human  faith,  creeds, 
temples,  governments  and  eternal  worships,"  said  another  vener- 
able man  and  preacher — wrote  it  to  me,  as  here  stated,  after  listening 
to  my  lectures  in  1877,  but  the  time  had  not  then  come.  Time 
then  for  silence  and  the  growing  power  to  write  it,  so  that  philoso- 
phers or  fools  may  read  and  understand. 

No  doubt  it  has  already  occurred  to  the  reader,  as  has  been 
claimed  by  biologists  for  other  reasons,  that  vast  geologic  ages 
must  have  been  required  for  the  earliest  stages  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  ancestor-worship  among  the  earliest  races  of  men,  and 
perhaps  still  greater  ages  for  the  development  out  of  this  into  hero- 
worship,  the  worship  of  many  gods  and  the  finer  worship  of  the  one 
Father  of  all. 

I  have  satisfied  myself  that  all  human  religious  worship,  from 
every  lowest  to  every  highest  form  of  it,  came  this  way ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  millions  of  ages  were  needed  for  its  development, 
these  millions  of  ages  were  taken  for  the  work.  At  present  there 
is  no  real  proof  that  countless  ages  were  employed  in  the  under- 
taking, though  many  relics  look  that  way ;  but  as  pertinent  to  the 
question,  and  as  suggesting  quite  another  and  a  more  Hebrew- 
Christian  view,  I  remark  that  less  than  two  thousand  years  ago  all 
the  modern  races  and  nations  of  men  known  to  us  as  Germans, 
Saxons,  Danes,  Swedes,  Norsemen  and  Celts  were  roaming  this 
earth,  clad  only  in  animal  skins,  with  spears  only  as  weapons,  with 
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no  evidences  of  approaching  civilization,  while  for  two  thousand 
years  civilizations  of  supreme  beauty  had  been  all  around  and  near 
thera ;  that  they  were  then  the  crudest  of  polytheistic  worshipers, 
or  no  worshipers  and  mere  savages ;  while  to-day,  inside  of  two 
thousand  years,  they  are  in  Europe,  Africa,  Southern  Asia,  Austra- 
lia and  in  America,  the  leaders  and  rulers  of  the  world,  and  long 
have  been  such  in  all  the  lines  of  mechanism,  language,  art,  poetry, 
literature,  government  and  religious  definition  and  worship. 

It  is  true  that  Berlin  and  London  and  Paris  and  New  York 
exist  because  Rome  and  Athens  and  Babylon  existed  before  them — 
supremely,  however,  because  one  poor  man  and  a  fanatic,  called 
Jesus,  a  martyr,  died  to  crowd  an  unpopular  truth  alike  into  the 
Roman  and  the  German  head  and  soul. 

Give  me  Jesus  and  the  Old  Testament,  which  Rome  and  Athens 
did  not  make,  and  I  will  make  a  better  civilization  than  that  of 
Boston  or  Berlin.  I  am  aiming  to  do  it  here,  and  will  do  it.  I 
recognize  the  value  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture  in  all  times — no 
man  more  than  I — but  the  highest  redemptive  life  of  the  race  did 
not  come  that  way  ;  and  the  secret  of  the  survival  of  all  culture, 
saved  from  the  inevitable  death  of  mere  mental  and  physical 
culture,  is  found  inside  of  the  latest  five  thousand  years  of  the 
world's  history,  no  matter  what  or  who  went  before  that  time,  and 
it  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  race  and  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
Scriptures.  But  here  I  am  hinting  only  at  the  possibility  of  the 
total  growth  of  human  worships  inside  the  admitted  nearly  six 
thousand  years  of  human  history. 

What  the  Germans  and  Celts  have  done  in  less  than  two  thousand 
years,  the  Romans,  Greeks,  Assyrians,  Persians,  Hindoos,  Egyp- 
tians and  all  classes  of  previously  civilized  Asiatics  surely  could 
have  done  easily  in  two  or  three  thousand  years  preceding  the 
birth  and  death  of  Jesus. 

Some  readers  may  not  like  the  prominence  given  to  that  name 
— others  may  like  the  "  Christian  era  "  better.  But  Jesus  is  the 
Christian  era,  and  I  will  always  give  him  and  his  name  the  prom- 
inence due  them  as  I  see  his  work  in  actual  human  history. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  again,  no  valid  dates  given  in  the  latest 
scientific  or  archaeological  authorities  take  us  back  more  than  about 
three  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

In  a  word,  we  are  not  obliged,  philosophically  or  historically, 
to  assume  or  accept  the  exceeding  antiquity  of  the  human  race. 
There  was  time  for  the  tent-dwellers  and  the  lake-dwellers  and 
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le  cave-dwellers  among  our  venerated  ancestors,  and  for  their  de- 
velopment into  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  and  Grecian  mythologies, 
inside  of  four  thousand  years  previous  to  the  birth  of  Jesus.  I  do 
not  say  that  longer  periods  were  not  taken  in  the  process.  I  do 
not  care  if  millions  of  ages  were  taken ;  but  if  millions  of  ages 
were  taken  to  bring  Bismarck  out  of  German  spears  and  bear- 
skins, and  Socrates  out  of  Greek  culture  of  equally  low  degree,  it 
is  a  little  queer  that  the  African  and  Australian  are  or  were  till 
very  recently  at  the  original  bottom  of  the  scale  ;  so  that  even  in 
this  generation  Commoro,  Chief  of  the  Latooki,  a  Nile  tribe  of 
negroes,  could  say  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  "  Some  men  are  not  so 
clever  as  an  ox" — Commoro  himself  being  an  advanced  mind,  and 
hence  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  not  one  of  the  most  ignorant  or  the 
basest  of  his  tribe,  and  hence  prince  or  king  or  president,  as  too 
often  happens  in  civilized.  Christian  lands. 

"  Civilization  is  a  queer  thing,  my  friend." 

Take  all  the  time  you  want  for  the  evolution  of  man  or  for  the 
evolution  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  man,  I  think  that,  with  a 
right  smart  savage  or  a  few  savages,  quite  above  any  known  dog 
or  ape  in  their  potential  ability  and  tendency  toward  a  higher  than 
mere  animal  culture,  as  the  earliest  genus  homo  must  have  been 
— that  with  such  a  right  smart  savage  or  a  few  of  them,  nature  was 
equal  to  the  development  of  Socrates,  Gautama  and  Jesus  inside 
of  four  thousand  years. 

It  took  really  only  about  one  thousand  years  to  hew  Shakespeare 
out  of  the  most  primal  of  British-Saxon  and  Northman  material ;  and 
yet  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  all  the  ages  or  in  all  the 
dawns  and  sunsets  of  time. 

The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  the  Eternal  is  no  lag- 
gard, much  less  an  extinct,  obsolete  fool,  Mr.  Harrison ;  and  many 
a  free-and-easy,  Comte-like  Eve's  daughter  will  get  herself  into 
trouble  for  following  your  poor  lace  and  lack-a-day  substitutes  for 
the  Infinite  and  Eternal  God. 

I  was  not  present  when  the  first  human  savage  bore  his  primal 
offerings — perhaps  only  of  moans  and  sighs  and  tears — to  the 
resting-place  of  his  dead.  But  were  he  an  Abel,  he  bore  oflferings 
of  love ;  were  he  a  Cain,  he  bore  oflferings  of  fear  and  propitiation. 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  repentance  ?"  said  Goethe  in  his  old  age; 
and  amid  diverse  haranguings  of  devils,  he  lifted  his  Marguerite 
at  the  last  hour  into  the  air  of  angel  voices,  singing  "  saved." 

But  Bismarck  has  long  ago  repented  even  to  the  Pope,  and  may 
the  good  God,  almighty  and  all-merciful,  pity  both  their  souls. 
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Human  nature,  in  its  essential,  elemental  tenderness,  in  all 
times  and  races,  was  the  same  yesterday,  day  before  and  forever; 
and  if  the  patient  reader  will  think  for  a  moment,  he  must  perceive 
that  the  very  fact  of  ancestor-worship  created — that  is,  would 
naturally  create  or  evolve — relic-worship,  all  forms  of  fetichism, 
hero-worship  and  every  polytheistic  rite  and  creed. 

Do  we  not  even  now  venerate  mementos  of  the  worthy  dead? 
And  what  is  this  but  fetichism  in  germ  and  in  actual  fact?  The 
offerings  borne  to  the  graves  of  the  early  dead,  garments  and 
implements  left  by  them,  were  naturally  objects  of  reverence, 
amounting  in  millions  of  cases  to  religious  worship.  The  same 
truth,  multiplied  simply  to  meet  the  actual  facts,  explains  all  the 
fetichisms  of  all  the  tribes  and  races  and  ages  of  mankind. 
Fetichism  is  a  natural,  inevitable  incident  and  result  of  ancestor- 
worship  ;  so  also  is  polytheism  in  every  form  of  it. 

Ancestor-worship  was  in  itself  not  the  worship  of  some  one 
spirit  of  the  dead  kindred  or  ruler,  but,  according  to  the  ability, 
value,  love  and  service  of  the  dead,  and  according  to  the  love  or 
fear  and  ability  of  the  living,  it  was,  in  its  very  incipiency,  a  poly- 
theistic worship,  or  the  worship  of  many  unseen  spirits — spirits  of 
departed  friends,  spirits  of  departed  chiefs,  later  called  gods,  and 
emphasized  as  such  in  the  precise  measure  of  their  real  or  supposed 
superior  ability  and  service  as  hiiman  beings  while  they  were  in 
in  the  world. 

In  a  word,  ancestor-worship,  first  and  last,  was  and  is  a  worship 
of  many  spirits  believed  in,  if  not  seen ;  and  every  intelligent  per- 
son knows  that  the  earliest  forms  of  the  most  cultured  polytheistic 
worships  were  all  paid  to  idealized  human  beings  or  the  relics  of 
such,  or  to  certain  special  gifts  and  powers  of  such,  so  that  all  the 
polytheistic  worships  of  all  the  tribes  of  men  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  as  far  as  they  were  personifications  of  human  beings  and 
the  relics  and  exalted  powers  of  such,  grew  of  necessity  and  as  by 
law  of  nature  out  of  the  simplest  forms  of  early  ancestor-worship, 
and  could  not  have  come  or  have  grown  up  in  any  other  way. 

How  and  where  did  the  many-sided,  anthropomorphic,  poly- 
theistic worships  develop  into  or  take  their  place  side  by  side  with 
the  many-sided  forms  of  polytheistic  nature- worship  or  the  worship 
of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  rivers,  and  the  various  supposed  surviving 
souls  of  the  animal  kingdom  ? 

The  intelligent  reader  is  familiar  enough  with  the  fact  that  what 
is  called  polytheism,  or  the   worship,   under  one   disguise   and 
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another,  of  several  gods,  was  characteristic  of  all  the  tribes,  races 
and  nations  of  the  ancient  world ;  that,  in  fact,  it  followed  most  of 
these  nations  into  modern  times,  and  has  been  checked  and  sup- 
planted only  by  so-called  monotheistic  Christianity  on  the  one  side, 
and  Mohammedanism  on  the  other. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  any  descriptive  detail  regarding 
these  worships ;  that  has  been  done  by  many  able  scholars,  and  I 
am  here  not  to  describe,  but  to  define  and  explain  as  far  as  possible. 

Always  remembering  that  human  nature,  in  all  highest  and  low- 
est aspects  of  it,  is  the  same,  we  may  get  a  helpful  hint  by  recalling 
our  own  development  in  religious  belief  and  worship.  Everywhere 
in  our  own  times  the  most  intelligent  of  men  come  slowly  through 
various  childish  ideas  of  God  as  the  Good  Man,  and  the  devil  as 
the  bad  man,  to  their  final  idea  of  God  as  Three  or  One.  Every- 
where in  intelligent  human  experience  in  Christian  lands  to-day, 
we  all  find  some  sort  of  god  through  our  human  relationships  and 
through  our  anthropomorphic  idealizations  of  these  before  we 
find  any  idea  of  God  as  dwelling  in  the  sun,  moon,  stars  or  flowers, 
or  as  in  any  way  connected  with  them. 

Everywhere  in  intelligent  Christian  experience  in  these  very 
hours  we  clothe  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  and  all  nature  with  the 
form  of  God  we  have  derived  from  our  human  or  anthropomorphic 
experiences — that  is,  we  either  clothe  nature  with  this  Divine  idea  or 
clothe  our  anthropomorphic  Divine  idea  with  Nature,  and  so  our 
human  God  becomes  Nature's  God.  It  is  a  universal  law  and  habit 
of  human  beings  that  I  am  here  talking  about.  The  human  ex- 
perience is  nearest  and  dearest  to  us,  and  so  we  fill  the  material 
universe  with  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  own  hearts  and  souls. 

We  were  none  of  us  present  when  the  earliest  ancestor-,  hero-, 
anthropomorphic  worshiper  first  conceived  the  idea  that  his 
idealized,  human  ghost-god  or  thousands  of  them  had  gone  to  the 
sun,  or  that  earlier  generations  of  the  gods  made  the  sun.  We 
were  not  present  when  the  earliest  anthropomorphic  worshiper, 
feeling  the  sun's  heat,  perceiving  its  light  and  tracing  its  power  in 
his  own  life  and  the  life  of  the  world,  stood  and  gazed  in  mystery 
and  love  and  worship  before  what  we,  in  common,  astronomic  pride, 
now  call  "the  center  of  our  solar  system,"  as  if  we  ourselves  had 
actually  made  the  sun  and  the  soul  of  it  and  had  placed  the  entire 
star-spheres  in  the  universe  ourselves  simply  to  wink  and  squint  at 
them  and  name  them  with  jaw-breaking  names.  "  Culture  is  a 
queer  thing,  my  friends,"  and  many  a  Balaam's  ass  has  been 
obliged  to  kick  it  into  the  eternal  nonsense  it  too  often  actually  is. 
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We  distill  rotten  eggs,  call  the  gas  emitted  by  some  elaborate 
Latin  name,  and  feed  it  to  rabbits  and  sick  men  and  women,  and 
call  ourselves  scientific  M.D.'s.  Of  course,  the  rabbits  and  the  men 
and  women  die  of  our  treatment ;  but  nature  is  a  perfect  menagerie 
of  pregnancy.  Blessed  are  all  scientific  fools,  for  they  shall  see 
their  own  pictures  in  the  mirrors  of  their  own  falsehoods,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  all  proper  art  culture,  shall  count  the  panorama  as 
wholly  divine.  Such  is  the  faculty  of  man  for  peopling  nature 
with  his  own  anthropomorphic  deities. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  overdogmatic  on  this  head.  I  am  bound 
to  no  theory  that  shall  not  give  place  to  a  more  reasonable  one  at 
any  moment ;  but  give  me  the  anthropomorphic,  polytheistic  wor- 
ships of  all  the  ancient  nations  as  universally  admitted  and  here 
only  named,  ^lus  man's  everywhere-awakening,  intelligent  percep- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  service  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  oft- 
experienced  power  of  injury  in  the  sea,  in  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  his  everywhere-admitted  tendency  to  clothe  or  fill  natural  ob- 
jects with  the  ghosts  of  his  own  idealization,  and  I  will  build  you 
all  the  sun,  moon,  star  and  river-worships  that  have  peopled  the 
nations  and  are  still  puzzling  the  heads  of  Christian  scholars  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

They  "  grow'd  "  up  out  of  human  impulses  and  out  of  the 
ground.  Phallic  worship,  or  the  worship  of  the  generative  powers 
in  human  nature,  all  forms  of  Freemasonry,  secret  society  and 
hoodwinking  Jesuitism  and  all  quasi-idiotic  and  quasi-scientific 
occultism  and  cabalism,  are  but  side-shows,  catch-penny  side- 
shows, hovering  around  the  ever-moving  tent  and  temple  of  the 
larger  worships  of  mankind ;  and  everywhere  your  occultist  is 
and  always  has  been  simply  a  cross  between  crank,  philosopher 
and  fool — a  man  confused  in  his  own  soul  and  meant  and  mean- 
ing but  to  confuse  other  people. 

All  the  great  trunk  lines  of  nature  and  history  are  open  and 
plain  and  simple  as  the  pathways  of  the  planets  and  the  distant 
stars. 

There  is  unexplained  mystery  enough  in  the  simplest  atom,  in 
the  simplest  thought  of  man ;  but  only  fools  try  to  make  nature 
and  history  more  mysterious  by  little  quack  and  seance  mysteries 
of  their  own. 

Banish  all  lying  from  your  own  methods,  and  nature  grows 
wonderfully  clear. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Beauty  for  Ashrs." 

How  and  where  and  when  did  Dualism,  monotheism,  and  pan- 
theism, or  the  tendency  toward  a  monarchy  of  the  gods,  make  its 
appearance  in  the  experiences  and  history  of  mankind  ?  How  did 
the  world  begin  to  get  the  spiritual  beauty  and  clearness  mani- 
fested in  Zoroaster,  David,  Gautama,  Socrates,  Jesus,  Paul,  and  so 
€nter  on  the  final  conflict  for  universal  light  and  reason  in  spiritual 
things,  which  I  am  still  waging  in  these  pages  ?  What  is  the 
origin  of  that  exquisite  spiritual  process  which,  through  all  the 
human  ages,  God-filled,  has  been  giving  us  "  beauty  for  ashes  " — 
Oosmotheism,  or  the  sight  of  the  eternal  unity  and  law  governing 
in  all  material  and  spiritual  things  ? 

Look  not  for  its  origin.  It  is  older  than  all  the  primal  morn- 
ings of  time.  It  was  in  the  earliest  ashes  and  chaos  made  by  the 
broken  lights  and  faded  glories  of  all  the  earliest  worlds,  stars  and 
elements  of  eternity.  It  was  and  is  and  always  will  be  at  the  heart 
of  the  eternal  universe. 

But  when  and  how  did  monotheism,  or  a  tendency  toward  such, 
make  its  appearance  in  the  history  of  human  conception  and  wor- 
ship? No  man  yet  has  answered  that  question  satisfactorily. 
The  Hebrew  Bible  gives  no  satisfactory  answer  to  such  question. 
It  helps  mightily,  has  helped  mightily  for  ages,  in  developing  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  God  and  of  God  and  nature,  as  we  shall  duly 
see,  but  it  answers  no  didactic,  historic  or  theologic  questions. 
Are  you  sick,  or  in  darkness  or  in  doubt  ?  It  has  rivers  of  mag- 
netic, divine  inspiration  to  clear  and  heal  your  soul,  but  it  will  not 
debate  with  philosophers  or  fools. 

All  true  modern  scholars,  from  Rawlinson  to  the  latest  quasi- 
scientifico-religious  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine,  will 
admit  to  you  that  to  fix  the  date  or  place  of  the  development  of 
monotheism  out  of  ancestor-worship  or  polytheism  is  a  task  beyond 
the  present  knowledge  and  ability  of  man.  The  idea  of  one  un- 
created God  was  in  Egypt  3000  B.C.,  as  we  said. 

It  is  clear  enough,  even  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  itself,  that  Egypt 
had  a  history  and  a  variety  of  religions  before  Hebrew  history  be- 
gan. All  the  researches  of  modern  scholarship  confirm  this  view 
of  the  case.  To  this  hour  reliable  dates  from  various  sources  take 
us  back  farther  in  Egypt  than  in  Syria,  Persia,  India  or  Northern 
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Asia.  And,  whether  the  sources  or  mouths  of  the  Nile  or  the 
Ganges  or  the  Euphrates  were  the  fountains  by  which  the  first 
children  of  men  drank  the  waters  of  life  and  gazed  in  wonder  at 
the  sun,  all  our  teachings  of  history  lead  us  back  into  the  worships 
of  the  Egyptians  as  among  the  earliest  recorded  worships  of  the 
human  race. 

To  trace  their  mythic  deities,  and  to  speculate  about  them  in 
detail,  is  as  fascinating  as  one  of  Haggard's  weird  modern  stories. 
And  I  do  not  wonder  men  lose  themselves  as  in  dream-lands  amid 
the  mazes  of  Egyptian  mythology.  I  must  not  lose  myself  thus 
or  take  the  reader  astray.  There  were,  some  say  seven,  some  say 
eight  principal  deities,  a  dozen  subordinate  deities,  all  personified 
or  named — difi*erent  deities  for  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  different  leading  cities — an  endless  labyrinth  of  more  or  less 
respectable  heroic  gods,  none  of  whom  are  clearly  understood  to 
this  day,  may  never  be  understood,  and,  fortunately,  need  never  be 
understood. 

Amid  all  the  polytheism  of  the  earliest  ages  in  Egypt,  however, 
there  is  still  perceivable  a  trace  of  a  conception  of  their  god 
Ammon  as  of  the  one,  uncreated,  unrevealed,  hidden  and  incom- 
prehensible Deity. 

Whether  Ammon  represents  in  actual  historic  and  philosophic 
thought  the  finer  and  larger  idea  of  the  cultured  Egyptians  of 
early  times — say  anywhere  between  two  and  four  thousand  years 
before  the  birth  of  Jesus — an  idea  which  was  not  shared  to  any 
lucid  extent  by  the  more  ignorant  polytheistic  worshipers — and 
whether  it  was  a  development  out  of  the  finer  and  purer  reason  of 
man  and  a  development  out  of  the  conflicts  of  this  reason  with  the 
cruder  and  unsatisfactory  polytheisms  and  ancestor-worships  of  the 
earlier  times,  as  modem  Unitarianism  is  a  finer  theological  devel- 
opment in  conflict  with  the  grosser  Trinitarianism  or  Tritheism 
of  ultra-orthodoxy — or  whether  the  Ammonite  of  the  early  Egyp- 
tians, the  worshiper  of  the  unseen  God,  was  a  sacred  relic  of  a 
primal  revelation  of  the  unseen  and  eternal  to  some  one,  original, 
Egyptian  Adam,  playing  in  the  Nile  mud  and  the  sunshine — why, 
simply,  "you  nor  I  nor  nobody  knows."  I  have  struggled  to 
know,  but  the  facts,  so  far,  do  not  warrant  an  arbitrary  conclusion. 

Professor  Rawlinson  inclines,  as  we  said,  to  the  belief  that  poly- 
theism itself  and  all  the  blindnesses  of  the  theological  human  in- 
tellect, time  out  of  mind,  represent  so  many  stages  of  falling  from 
a  pure,  original,  monotheistic  idea  and  worship,  and  this,  of  course, 
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is  still  the  popular  orthodox  creed.  Mr.  Spencer,  being  a  Darwin- 
ian, naturally  inclines  to  the  belief  stated  in  my  creed,  that  all 
higher  and  clearer  forms  of  monotheism  have  been  evolved  by  slow 
degrees  out  of  ancestor-worship  and  polytheism.  On  this,  as  on 
almost  every  other  important  theologic  question,  scholars  are 
divided,  yet  the  truth  of  history  can  be  but  one. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  were  several  new  men  to  start  with,  and 
that  the  theory  of  human  equality  was  as  much  of  a  lie  in  those 
days  as  it  is  in  ours,  and  that  some  Mr.  Adam  of  the  earliest  hours 
had  clearer  ideas  of  his  Maker  than  had  his  more  dog  or  ape-like 
neighbors  in  those  times,  as  in  ours.  History  is  a  queer  jumble, 
my  friends,  in  which  a  Mr.  Rhetorical  Macaulay,  though  he  lie  like 
Lucifer,  may  live  longer  than  a  plain,  truth-speaking  man  like  Mr. 
Green.  At  all  events,  the  better  educated  early  Egyptian  had  a 
clearer  idea  of  God  than  that  contained  in  the  ordinary  Egyptian 
polytheism. 

To  him,  apparently,  in  the  earliest  historic  times,  there  was  "  the 
only  true  living  God,  self-originated,"  "  who  exists  from  the  begin- 
ning," "  who  has  made  all  things,  but  has  not  himself  been  made." 
Ammon  even  was  but  a  dim,  poor,  yea,  questionable  personification 
of  this  nameless  unknown. 

Out  of  this,  and  in  connection  with  the  old  God  Khem,  the 
generative  principle  of  nature,  and  Kneph,  the  old  formative  divine 
spirit  of  nature.  Christian  and  other  scholars  have  traced  the  rudi- 
ments of  our  modern  Christian  Trinity,  as  these  again  have  been 
traced  from  the  once  famous  and  popular  Hindoo  Trinity — Brahma, 
Vishnu  and  Siva. 

No  doubt  the  rudiments  of  our  Trinity  were  all  in  the  ancient 
polytheisms  of  Egypt;  no  doubt,  either,  that  the  rudiments  of 
our  Unitarian  and  pantheistic  and  Cosmotheistic  beliefs  and  sights 
of  nature  and  history  were  also  in  the  early  Egyptian  and  Asiatic 
creeds  and  creed-makers,  potentially,  at  least. 

My  own  belief — with  some  misgiving — is,  that  the  larger  and 
clearer  definitions  of  the  uncreated  Deity  found  in  Egyptian  his- 
tory and  mythology  were  the  conquered,  maturer  thoughts  of  abler 
and  consecrated  men  in  those  days  as  they  are  in  these  days. 

Clearly  there  was  in  Egypt — say  at  least  three  thousand  years 
before  the  birth  of  Jesus — a  civilization  in  many  respects  equal  to, 
and  in  the  lines  of  art,  if  not  of  literature,  superior  to,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  New  York  or  Boston  toward  the  end  of  this  nineteenth 
Christian  century.    Clearly,  also,  from  arguments  previously  noted, 
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it  all  might  have  been  generated,  under  favorable  auspices,  inside 
of  a  thousand  years  after  the  first  birth  of  primitive  man. 

Place  Menes  at  three  thousand  five  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus — this  would  bring  the  Egyptian  contemporary  with 
the  mythic  Hebrew  Methuselah — and  admit  that  during  the  five 
hundred  years  from  Menes  to  three  thousand  B.  C.  the  polytheism 
of  Egypt  developed  into  some  very  beautiful  and  spiritual  concep- 
tions of  the  order  of  nature  and  the  uncreated  divine  soul  of  it  all. 
My  position  is  that,  admitting  this,  there  was  time  enough  for  it  all 
in  that  first  thousand  years.  But  it  will  not  bother  me  if  you  find 
that  to  reach  Menes  and  the  earliest  discovered  tendency  toward 
Egyptian  Monotheism  it  took  twenty  million  of  years,  neither  will 
it  bother  me  if  you  really  find,  by-and-by,  as  an  historic  fact,  that 
the  first  white  man  or  red  man  or  black  man  was  God-made  in  a 
special  sense  and  knew  more  about  God  at  the  start  than  Robert 
Ingersoll  or  Frederic  Harrison  knows  in  these  late  days.  He 
might  easily  have  done  that  and  still  have  been  a  long  way  from 
any  true  wisdom  or  spiritual  cultivation. 

If  you  complain  of  me  here  as  being  indefinite,  I  simply  answer 
that  the  facts,  as  far  as  known,  are  indefinite,  and  in  matters  of  fact 
I  will  not  place  my  reason  or  my  conclusions  in  the  place  of  relia- 
ble information.  We  must  know  where  the  early  Egyptions  came 
from,  and  their  previous  history,  before  we  can  be  clear  in  our  con- 
clusions. 

Whatever  the  age  of  the  human  race,  and  whenever  or  wherever, 
in  Egypt  or  Asia,  the  monotheistic  idea  grew  up  in  the  mind  of 
man,  or  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  outlines  of  the  sky,  by  the 
tyrant  will  in  his  own  bosom,  by  the  relation  of  father  in  the  human 
family,  or  by  any  process  yet  to  be  discovered  and  named,  I  call 
the  monotheistic  a  larger  and  a  later  idea  than  the  polytheistic,  in 
some  way  an  evolution  out  of  it,  in  the  earliest  human  experiences, 
and,  further,  that  from  the  moment  the  monotheistic  thought  of  God 
and  the  universe  entered  a  human  mind,  from  that  moment  all  mere 
polytheistic  or  tritheistic  or  other  ideas  of  God  were  doomed,  and 
that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  Divine  Eternal  Unity 
as  here  taught  would  spring  out  of  it  into  other  human  minds,  and 
at  last,  God — breathed  and  crowned  and  glorified — conquer  and 
rule  the  entire  world. 

All  that  I  say  I  owe  to  Jesus  supremely,  but  also  to  every  other 
good  and  wise  man  that  has  ever  lived  and  died. 

I  might  glance  in  like  manner  at  the  ancient  faiths  and  wor- 
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ships  of  Assyria,  Persia,  India  and  northeastern  Asia,  but  the 
where  and  when  of  the  evolution  of  the  monotheistic  idea  out  of 
the  polytheistic  would  as  yet  remain  a  sealed  mystery. 

In  truth,  it  would  be  difficult  for  most  men  in  these  hours  to 
locate  the  time  and  place,  where  and  when  they  themselves  were 
freed  from  the  foolish  Tritheism  of  ultra-christian  orthodoxy, 
and  began  to  rest  on  and  in  that  soundless  and  shoreless  sea  and 
heaven  and  love  and  glory  of  Divine  life  and  wisdom  and  mercy 
that  everywhere  inspire  and  enrich  the  immortality  of  life  and 
nature  and  man. 

Here,  perhaps,  is  the  place  to  notice  that  clearly  enough  the 
early  Hebrew  people,  the  masses  of  them,  were  like  the  masses  of 
the  Egyptians,  Assyrians  and  others,  whose  glory  and  culture  they 
were  to  inherit  and  in  some  sense  improve. 

The  earliest  words  of  the  Hebrew  Bible — the  Elohistic  account  of 
the  creation  or  evolution  of  the  world — are  clearly  polytheistic  ;  the 
Elohim  were  the  gods — the  strong  ones — as  noted  earlier  in  this 
book ;  and  the  entire  Elohistic  portion  of  Genesis  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  dawning,  cultured  periods  of  Egyptian  religious  instincts 
and  poetry — perhaps  from  still  earlier  Chaldean  mythology — as, 
also,  the  Jehovistic  idea  and  portions  of  Genesis  are  clearly  the 
recreation  of  the  still  more  cultured  ideas  of  Egyptian  reverence 
and  belief. 

The  Hebrews  were  not  short  of  corn  for  nothing.  The  mythical 
or  real  Moses  was  not  found  in  the  Nile  mud  for  nothing.  Shake- 
speare was  not  caught  deer-stalking  and  unceremoniously  urged 
to  make  London  his  home  and  play-actors  his  companions  for 
nothing. 

When  the  Eternal  needs  a  fool  like  Charles  Stuart,  and  a  deep- 
plotting,  dyspeptic,  praying  man  like  Cromwell,  the  Eternal  seems 
always  to  have  known  and  still  to  know  how  to  make  them,  with 
or  without  regard  to  Mr.  Galton  or  Mr.  Darwin  or  any  modern  or 
ancient  laws  of  heredity,  natural  selection,  survival  of  the  fittest, 
or  what  not ;  only  I  believe  and  teach  that  they  are  always  made 
in  harmony  with  these  laws,  very  much  as  named  by  our  modern 
men. 

At  all  events,  the  Hebrew  people,  in  their  religious  ideas  and 
observances,  were  not  and  are  not  an  exception  to  the  average  law 
of  evolution  as  I  have  been  stating  it,  but  a  very  beautiful  and  to 
me,  confessedly,  the  most  beautiful  and  supremest  expression  of 
this  law  in  all  human  history.  Out  of  moral  and  consecrated  culture 
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the  Hebrew  prophets  evolved  the  highest  and  holiest  ideas  of  God 
and  righteousness,  and  held  them  up  as  the  true  sunlight  of  the 
world. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  determine  whether  the  Hebrew  Moses  was  a 
real  or  a  mythical  character. 

What  he  stands  for  was  real  in  Hebrew  history,  or  that  history 
never  had  been,  never  could  have  been ;  and,  real  or  mythical,  the 
Hebrew  Moses,  and  Joshua  after  him,  and  all  the  earlier  Hebrew 
prophets  and  lawgivers — wise  men  and  scholars  and  politicians, 
as  we  should  call  them,  in  these  times — all  of  them  were  in  per- 
petual conflict  with  the  ignorant  Hebrews  touching  the  true  and 
only  object  of  religious  worship;  and  the  bigoted  priest  was  always 
the  hardest  enemy  the  seeing  prophet  had  to  deal  with. 

The  people  were  in  thought  and  habit  polytheistic  long  after 
their  emergence  from  Egyptian  slavery ;  wanted  to  serve  and  wor- 
ship the  gods  of  the  nations  about  them ;  wanted  to  visit  the  parks 
and  the  fields  on  Sundays ;  to  go  to  the  high  places  and  the  groves 
where  their  as  yet  unconquered  neighbors  still  bowed  down  to 
idols  of  wood  and  stone. 

The  reader  of  the  Hebrew-Christian  Scriptures  will  understand 
the  truth  of  this  remark  and  its  bearing.  It  has  many  bearings, 
and  it  would  make  my  book  an  endless  story  were  I  to  enter  in 
detail  into  these  references. 

"  Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,"  said  Joshua — 
"  whether  the  gods  of  the  nations  about  you  or  the  living  God. 
As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  living  God." 

Some  writers  assert  that  the  Jews  were  never  cured  of  their 
tendency  to  idolatry — that  is,  to  polytheistic  relapses — until  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  In  captivity  they  hung  their  harps 
upon  the  alien  willows,  and  could  not  sing  the  Lord's  songs ; 
neither,  however,  perhaps  out  of  genuine  Jewish  cussedness  and 
stubbornness,  would  they  join  in  worshiping  the  pet  gods  of  Baby- 
lon ;  so  the  Jew  left  something  in  the  nations  that  worried  him, 
and  brought  more  away,  as  in  our  own  times. 

Everywhere  he  is  a  most  persistent,  domineering,  slavish,  plot- 
ting, aggressive  slave  in  some  sort,  with  a  thousand  attractions 
from  the  dawn  of  history  until  now,  and  many  of  them,  as  well  as 
many  of  his  repulsive  vices,  never  fully  understood.  But  the 
main  purpose  of  mentioning  him  here  is  to  recall  the  fact  that, 
like  all  the  races  of  men  known  to  history,  the  Hebrew  grew  into 
monotheism  by  slow  degrees,  through  struggles  on  the  part  of  cult- 
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ured  with  uncultured  Jews,  through  contact  and  conflict  with 
neighboring  nations — in  a  word,  through  the  old  and  universal 
processes  of  human  contact  and  human  culture — only  from  the 
first,  through  a  certain  contour  of  head  and  a  certain  mixture  of 
blood  and  the  elements — through  a  certain  exclusive,  Quaker-like 
system  of  marriage — through  an  hereditary  and  cherished  and 
honored  priesthood—  in  a  word,  by  purely  Providential  and  natural 
processes,  the  Hebrew  people,  from  their  start  in  history  to  David 
and  Jesus  and  the  latest  Philadelphia  rabbi  who  within  a  month 
of  this  writing  has  raised  his  voice  of  reason  touching  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  divergence  from,  if  not  in  total  opposition  to, 
the  utterly  untenable  Puritan,  Protestant  view  on  that  subject — 
always  the  Hebrew  people  were  blessed  with  a  clear-headed 
prophet,  a  spiritual  teacher,  or  two  or  more,  who  insisted  upon  the 
spiritual  worship  of  the  one  unseen  God,  as  if  the  very  mission  of 
their  lives  was  to  take  the  uncreated,  Eternal  and  unseen  God  of 
early  Egyptian  culture,  and  confine  the  Hebrew  worshiper  to  this 
God  alone,  and  through  this,  eventually,  to  lift  the  entire  human 
race  out  of  its  uncultured  and  stupid  polytheism  or  Tritheism 
into  the  worship  of  the  one  Eternal  and  only  God. 

That  is,  the  Hebrew,  in  all  instances,  was  developed  by  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  progress,  only  in  his  case,  among  his  wise  men,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  fixed  bias  toward  rational  spiritual  things — 
not  exactly  a  clearer  idea  of  God  than  the  cultured  Egyptian,  As- 
syrian or  Greek  enjoyed,  but  a  stronger  and  a  more  heroic  biaa 
toward  uttering  this  idea  and  bringing  his  countrymen  and  the 
world  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same.  In  a  word,  he  had  true 
ideas,  touched  with  Divine  enthusiasm,  which  is  true  religion — 
true  inspiration. 

This  bias  toward  the  heroic  utterance  of  spiritual  and  moral 
truth  I  take  to  be  the  real  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  race  and  the 
Hebrew  Bible — a  bias,  as  I  have  said,  based  already  on  certain 
peculiar,  physical  and  mental  individuality,  and  cultured  by  the 
commonest  of  social  and  international  usages. 

Of  course  God  was  in  it  all — in  it  all  in  a  peculiar  sense,  if  you 
please— as  he  was  in  Wendell  Phillips  in  a  peculiar  sense.  I  mean 
in  a  sense  that  He  was  not  in  the  average  Unitarian  or  Trinitarian 
priests  and  preachers  of  the  central  generation  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  Eternal  Spirit  is  in  all  thmgs  and  beings,  but  supremely 
and  most  beautifully  in  the  man  of  supreme  wisdom,  supreme 
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unselfishness  and  supreme  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  op- 
pressed or  the  benighted  in  any  day  or  generation  or  nation  in  all 
the  ages  of  time.  And  this  type  of  man  will  yet  be  physically 
differentiated  from  the  herd  as  a  man  of  stronger  and  clearer  nerve 
perceptives,  a  man  of  purer  plasm,  speech  and  soul. 

The  Divine  inspiration  of  the  spirit  and  the  Divine  mission  of 
the  Hebrew  race  are  not  less  palpable  or  beautiful  to  me  because  I 
see  them  as  a  part  of  total  human  history,  and  as  in  all  respects 
obedient  to  the  universal  laws  of  human  history.  But,  however  it 
conflicts  with  our  Puritan  or  other  creeds  or  no  creeds,  this  is  the 
way  the  prophets  and  their  truth  and  Jesus  himself  came  into  the 
world.  This  is  God's  way,  the  Divine  way  of  truth  for  Jew  and 
Gentile  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  hints  are  not  lacking  which  indicate  that  the 
development  out  of  the  cruder  forms  of  polytheism  into  larger  and 
more  philosophic  tendencies  in  religious  worship  was  more  or  less 
synchronous  in  the  nations  of  the  old  world.  It  is  not  wise  to  be 
dogmatic  as  to  exact  dates,  but  admitting  Solomon  and  David  and 
the  golden  period  of  Hebrew  history  as  falling  somewhere  about 
one  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  nations  pressing  up  toward  these  and  down 
upon  these  are  simply  ineffably  brilliant  and  beautiful  with  Divine- 
like, human  wisdom  from  Solomon  to  Socrates — in  fact,  to  the  days 
of  Caesar  and  Cicero  and  Philo  and  Jesus  and  Paul. 

I  simply  scorn  and  pity  the  modern  fools  who,  in  their  wiseacre, 
Yankee  and  scientific  wisdom,  talk  of  those  old  days  as  dark  and 
uncivilized.  Prophets  like  Isaiah,  and  thinkers  like  Socrates  and 
Plato,  and  poets  like  Sophocles,  and  teachers  like  Gautama  and 
Zoroaster,  and  the  foremost  men  in  all  the  tides  of  time  like  Ctesar 
and  Jesus — both  masters  in  their  line,  and  representing  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  world's  civilization — do  not,  any  of  them,  spring  up 
unnaturally  or  suddenly  out  of  the  ground ;  they  grow  like  oaks 
and  mountains,  and  God  is  in  them  all. 

We  do  not  beget  Shakespeares  and  Carlyles  and  Emersons  every 
day,  even  with  all  our  modem  "  improvements"  and  repressions 
and  our  more  extended  areas  and  freedoms.  And  think  of  the 
old  record,  and  how  old  it  is,  and  what  Shakespeares  and  Carlyles 
the  old  men  must  have  been  to  have  lived  so  long  among  us,  and 
what  noble  ancestors  they  must  have  had,  and  what  a  ripe  civiliza- 
tion must  have  been  conquered  before  the  old  men  could  have 
been  born.     Think  of  the  record,  I  say — Solomon  and  David  one 
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thousand  years  B.C.;  Isaiah  and  his  fellows — better  men  than 
Solomon  or  David — from  eight  to  seven  hundred  B.  C;  Zoroaster 
and  Gautama  about  five  hundred  B.C.;  Socrates  and  Plato,  and 
such  stars  as  angels  love  to  worship,  from  five  hundred  to  three 
hundred  B.C.;  and  in  the  century  preceding  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
and  that  men  call  dark  and  damnable,  a  Cicero  and  Ceesar  and 
Philo  and  a  new  revival  of  learning  in  Egypt,  which,  later,  gave 
the  New  Testament,  in  the  gospel  of  John,  the  sublimest  phi- 
losophy of  concrete  Cosmotheism  the  world  has  yet  known. 

Verily  the  motions  and  lines  of  the  Eternal  have  ever  gone  out 
into  all  the  earth,  and  there  is  no  speech  or  language  where  their 
utterance  is  unknown. 

Broadly  stated,  the  whole  civilized  world  was  fighting  its  way, 
simultaneously,  during  the  one  thousand  years  previous  to  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  and  everywhere  was  fighting  its  way  out  of  the 
cruder  forms  of  ancestor-worship  and  polytheism  into  a  purer 
monotheistic  idea  of  God,  and  in  some  instances  toward  the  ideas 
of  natural-supernatural  evolution  taught  in  later  times. 

Africa,  Australia,  China,  Germany,  the  Norse  nations,  the  Brit- 
ish, the  Celts  and  the  North  and  South  Americans  of  those  days 
were  still  barbaric,  polytheistic  or  ancestor-worshipers ;  while  in 
Jerusalem,  Athens,  Babylon,  Alexandria  and  old  Rome,  some  men 
at  least  walked  with  the  true  God  ;  and  one  at  last  said,  "  I  and  the 
Father  are  one ;"  not  that  I  am  equal  with  the  Father — fools  and 
blind  put  such  meaning  into  my  words.  The  Father  is  greater 
than  I,  but,  all  the  same,  I  have  come  forth  out  of  the  Father,  and 
I  shall  again  return  into  the  Father,  and  by-and-by  God  shall  be 
in  you  all — in  us  all,  consciously — all  and  in  all  forever. 

Alas!  the  time  for  this  beauty  for  ashes  had  not  yet  come. 
Monotheism  as  a  doctrine — Hear!  0  Israel — the  Lord — Jehovah 
— our  God  is  one  God — had  to  be  preached  for  centuries  and  a 
more  spiritual  idea  of  that  God  had  to  become  general  before  Jesus 
could  say  "  I  and  the  Eternal  are  one,"  in  nature  at  least— one,  too,  in 
purpose — then  a  cross  and  a  Calvary  and  an  Olivet  and  a  Paul  and 
a  Calvin  and  stupid  popes  and  slave-holding  Trinitarian,  Puritan 
Christians  and  one  Mohammed  and  Islamism  and  science  and  a 
wild  universal  battle  of  Krupp  guns,  Bismarcks  and  the  devil  for 
mere  gold-bags,  before  a  monotheistic,  Cosmotheistic,  human  con- 
sciousness could  become  world-wide — yea,  wide  as  the  infinite 
universe  and  the  common  inheritance  and  peace  and  glory  of  all 
the  future  human  years.  Even  so  He  giveth  "  Beauty  for  ashes ;" 
25 
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but  every  dog,  even  every  Yankee  cur  and  British  bulldog  and 
every  Pennsylvania  tariflf-fed  bloodhound,  must  have  its  day. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Evolution  of  Jesus. 

Though  already  hinted  at  in  previous  pages,  there  are  three 
things  yet  to  be  said  in  this  book  more  plainly — First,  that  Jesus 
and  Christianity  are  natural  evolutions  of  human  history ;  secondly 
that  all  salvation  or  true  help  of  man  is  by  means  of  actual  superior 
character  in  those  that  help  and  those  that  are  helped ;  third,  that 
man,  like  all  finite  evolutions,  is  mortal,  and  that  only  the  Eternal 
and  His  Eternal  law  survive,  and  we,  all  of  us,  in  proportion  to 
our  character  and  the  value  of  the  same  in  the  ever  old  and  ever 
new  work  of  evolution  in  all  lines. 

I  shall  make  these  three  things,  or  themes,  the  subjects  respect- 
ively of  the  three  concluding  chapters. 

Do  I  really  believe  in  the  existence  of  Jesus  at  all  ?  I  not  only 
believe  in  his  existence — I  know  that  he  lived.  I  know  that  every 
growth  of  nature  and  history  comes  from  some  sort  of  seed. 
Jesus  is  as  real  to  me  as  Wendell  Phillips  or  John  Wanamaker.  I 
have  seen  them  all,  if  you  please,  and  I  know  what  they  mean  in 
history.  Of  course,  I  have  studied  all  the  Biblical  and  Christian 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  Jesus.  I  could  not  have  been  or- 
dained as  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  if 
I  had  not  already  done  that  work,  as  no  mere  atheist  or  infidel 
has  ever  attempted  it.  I  have  often  been  called  an  atheist  and  in- 
fidel myself.  I  do  not  place  any  stress  upon  the  average  external 
or  so-called  supernatural  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Jesus.  If 
there  never  had  been  a  New  Testament,  so  called,  or  any  books 
written  about  him,  the  mere  oral  testimony  handed  down  from  age 
to  age  by  those  who  had  received  a  new  impulse  in  spiritual  life 
from  him  would  prove  the  existence  of  a  new  force  somewhere  that 
produced  the  new  impulse.  To  me  the  genius  of  Emerson  is 
not  more  clearly  stamped  on  the  New  England  literature  of  the  third 
generation  of  this  century  than  is  the  genius  of  Jesus  stamped  on 
the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  all  Christian  histor}'. 

Time  and  distance  cannot  rob  a  man  of  the  companionship  of 
any  choice  heart  or  mind  that  has  ever  entered  into  his  experience. 

You  may  burn  every  Bible  in  existence  and  demolish  every 
Christian  church  of  every  creed  or  name — the  genius  of  Jesus  will 
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arise  from  the  ashes  and  remain  as  unique  in  human  history  as  the 
genius  of  Caesar,  Shakespeare  or-  Goethe.  It  is  only  the  Ignatius 
Donnellys  and  common  fools,  who  do  not  understand  these  things, 
and  are  too  incompetent  or  lazy  to  study  them,  that  can  confound 
the  genius  of  Bacon  with  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  or  the  genius 
of  Jesus  with  that  of  Philo,  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  or  with  any  other 
character  that  lived  in  or  near  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  or  before 
or  since  in  all  the  history  of  the  world.  A  new  man  had  come, 
and  the  picture  taken  of  him  in  Christian  literature  is  somewhere 
very  near  the  literal  truth. 

Zoroaster  and  Gautama  are  getting  to  be  almost  as  clearly  de- 
fined in  modern  history  as  Mohammed,  Frederick  the  Great  or 
Napoleon.  It  is  this  larger  study  of  comparative  biography,  so 
little  known  to  the  average  clerical  creed  or  spider-hunter,  and 
just  as  little  known  to  the  average  popular  novelist,  and  still  less 
known  to  the  average  mammonite.  Christian,  reform  deacon  in  any 
part  of  the  modern  world,  that  will  eventually  save  Jesus  from  the 
wrecks  of  Christian  hypocrisy  and  the  still  darker  wrecks  of  mod- 
ern unbelief. 

Do  I  really  mean  to  say  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  scholars 
and  scientists  and  millions  of  less  favored  Christians  are  worship- 
ing as  God  or  one-third  of  God,  was  simply  a  natural-super- 
natural, human  evolution  ?  Simply  this  and  nothing  more  ?  but 
really  this  ? 

That  is  precisely  what  I  mean,  only  that  there  is  something 
more  in  every  little  hedge-row  flower  that  blows,  and  in  every  man 
that  lives  and  breathes — something  more  than  you  ordinarily  name 
and  define  as  the  flower  or  the  man — and  that,  in  Jesus,  this  some- 
thing more  rose  to  such  consciousness  that  to  me  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  his  fellow-men  murdered  him  or  that  future  ages  have 
worshiped  him  as  Divine.  He  was  Divine.  But  if  you  press  me 
for  definition,  I  answer  in  his  own  words,  applied  to  myself  :  "  / 
and  the  Father  are  one.^^ 

I,  too,  am  divine,  and  my  words  are  divine.  Furthermore, 
I  am  sure  that,  by  the  aid  of  modern  science  and  modern  his- 
tory, and  my  own  experience  and  the  God  in  me,  I  may  have  a 
larger,  though  not  a  purer  or  clearer,  idea  of  the  Eternal  than  had 
Jesus  himself. 

Science  has  simply  infinitized  the  universe  to  me,  as  science  had 
not  to  Jesus  or  to  any  man  in  his  day  ;  and  hence,  what  was  a 
•concrete,  living  consciousness  in  him,  I  take  it,  may  be  more  of  a 
natural  universal  fact  to  me. 
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In  a  word,  the  universe  being  infinite,  no  carpenter  of  Nazareth 
or  other  finite  being,  however  beautiful — and  how  beautiful  Jesus 
was  and  is  to  me  no  words  of  mine  can  tell — yet,  nor  he  nor  any 
man  can  stand  to  me  as  the  entire  soul  and  life  of  the  infinite  uni- 
verse. 

It  is  not  that  I  love  Jesus  less,  but  God  and  truth  more.  And 
if  the  heavens  fall  on  me,  or  every  friend  I  have  leaves  me  on  this 
account,  or  if  it  takes  the  rest  of  my  life,  as  it  has  taken  most  of  it 
already,  I  must  preach  this  gospel  of  the  truth  of  God. 

It  is  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  me  whether  what  you  talk 
about  as  the  miraculous  conception,  birth  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
were  actual,  literal  facts  or  not.  I  have  and  have  had  for  thirty 
years  among  my  friends  and  acquaintances  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  scientific  physicians  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  they 
assure  me,  as  between  man  and  man — regardless  of  any  creed — 
that,  in  their  judgment,  pregnancy  and  birth  might  occur  without 
cohabitation,  and,  of  course,  without  any  maternal  miraculous 
contact — that  is,  by  the  spontaneity  of  the  motherhood  and  divine 
humanity  of  the  race.  I  am  not  positive  that  Jesus  was  born  this 
way. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  real  evidence  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus,  or  that  can  be  gathered  and  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament,  is  all  against  any  miraculous  or  extra- 
ordinary methods  in  his  own  conception  or  birth,  and,  of  course, 
that  he  meant  only  the  rising  victories  of  his  spiritual  truth  when 
he  spoke,  if  he  did  speak,  or  is  said  to  have  spoken,  and  as  he 
naturally  would  speak,  of  rising  again  from  the  dead. 

Here,  again,  if  you  press  me  for  definition  on  the  basis  of  your 
poor  Roman  and  Protestant  creeds,  I  shall  lose  patience  with  you 
and  say  again :  Take  my  life  for  this  plain  Cosmotheistic  but 
Divine  truth — still  you  cannot  take  my  life — I  will  leap  from  the 
grave  in  less  than  three  days,  and  go  before  you  through  Fairmount 
Park,  through  all  the  world,  and  rebuild  the  temple  of  my  body  in 
your  very  eyes,  and  rebuild  all  broken  temples  that  your  mad  or- 
thodoxy or  Socinian  duplicity  and  mere  Sadduceeism  or  mam- 
monism  may  tear  down.  I  too  will  rise  again,  and  long  before  the 
last  day. 

Admit  that  the  Logos,  the  Word  or  Wisdom — that  is,  the 
revealable,  revelatory  or  manifestable  element  or  power  of  the 
Eternal — did  in  measures  yet  unknown  incarnate  itself  in  Jesus, 
and  inside  of  infinity  and  anywhere  inside  of  finite  capacity,  you 
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cannot  go  beyond  me  in  your  admiration  and  love  of  the  greatness 
and  wisdom  and  power  and  divinity  of  Jesus — admit  all  this,  will 
he  seem  less  beautiful  to  you,  less  Divine,  when  you  see  him  as  a 
natural-supernatural  evolution  of  the  Divine  in  all  history  than  he 
seems  to  you  when  you  view  him  as  a  magical,  not  human,  and 
not  wholly  divine,  mixed  breed  in  contradiction  to  all  the  laws  of 
evolution  and  all  human  history  ? 

However  these  things  may  look  or  seem  to  you  now,  this  is  the 
way  Jesus  came.  To  the  poor,  practical,  worldling.  Christian  dea- 
con, who  has  given  up  all  hope  of  being  divine  on  his  own  account, 
and  who  professes  to  think  that  Jesus,  being  one-third  of  God  and 
in  a  sense  the  whole  of  God,  died  to  cover  all  the  deacon's  sins 
and  count  him  divine,  I  say,  you  are  simply  the  poor  hypocritical 
worldling  you  know  yourself  to  be,  and  do  not  want  to  be  divine, 
and  never  will  be :  you  have  your  reward. 

To  the  poor  unchristian  or  antichristian  person,  man  or  woman, 
who  thinks  that  Jesus  might  never  have  existed,  and  that,  if  he 
existed,  he  was  a  mere  impractical  crank,  that  he  has  been  much 
overestimated,  that  his  golden-rule  morality  is  well  enough  for  a 
doctrine,  but  utterly  unfit  for  these  practical  times,  I  say  that 
Jesus  certainly  was,  did  exist,  was  of  all  men  the  most  practical ; 
that  it  must  be  either  his  morality  or  anarchy  and  revolution  and 
bloodshed  over  and  over  again,  no  matter  what  laws  or  pledges  or 
science  or  education  you  put  in  the  place  of  it ;  that  he  and  his 
morality  are  here  to  stay ;  that  only  the  natural  animal  depravity 
of  the  human  heart  and  life  has  kept  Jesus  and  his  morality  from 
having  the  all-controlling  glory  of  this  world  up  to  the  present 
hour,  and  that  though  all  the  tariff-tinkers,  temperance  men,  social 
reformers,  women's  rights,  short-skirts  and  new-ethic  sentimental- 
ists and  all  the  devils  in  hell  or  out  of  hell  should  combine  against 
him,  he  has  never  yet  been  fully  estimated,  was  and  is  by  all  odds 
greater  than  he  has  ever  seemed,  and  yet  was  and  is  purely  a 
God-filled,  human  character,  and  as  such  shall  yet  reign  as  spiritual 
king  and  guide  of  all  nations  under  the  sun. 

It  is  simple  folly  to  compare  the  teachings  of  Zoroaster,  Gau- 
tama, Socrates,  Mencius,  Confucius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Kpictetus 
or  Mohammed  with  those  of  Jesus,  with  any  view  of  disi)araging 
the  latter  or  of  robbing  him  of  one  ray  of  the  peculiar  human  and 
divine  glory  and  character  that  belong  to  him  in  human  history — 
I  mean  in  the  actual  fact  and  work  of  human  evolution.  I  have 
lived  and  suffered  through  all  the  phases  of  preferences  indicated 
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by  the  teachings  of  the  men  mentioned  and  those  of  every  other 
good  and  wise  man  the  world  has  known. 

In  certain  moods  there  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  profound 
or  beautiful  or  noble  in  all  human  history  than  certain  sentences 
in  the  Apology  of  Socrates.  No  man  can  love  the  wise  men  or 
prophets  of  the  Oriental  or  modern  nations  more  than  I  love  them. 
Time  and  again,  years  ago,  I  have  given  lectures  on  their  teachings, 
commended  them,  and  still  believe  in  them  as  absolutely  and  lov- 
ingly as  ever,  and  still  know  that  they  too  in  their  measure  were 
divine. 

I  might  continue  here  to  write  pages  and  pages  in  praise  of  their 
lives  and  their  teachings,  quoting  them  with  deepest  and  sacredest 
veneration.  But  what  I  perceive,  in  a  word,  is  that  Jesus,  by  the 
subtlest  processes  of  evolution,  to  be  touched  more  minutely 
directly,  did  embody  in  his  life  and  teachings  all  the  best  thoughts, 
impulses,  consecrations,  of  all  the  Oriental  faiths  and  devotions ; 
further,  that  he  stood  in  relation  to  these  as  no  founder  of  the 
Oriental  faiths  had  stood  to  the  doctrine  he  declared. 

The  Oriental  suns  were  kinder  to  the  prophets  and  wise  men 
than  the  European  skies  have  ever  been.  The  lives  of  the  old 
Hebrew  prophets  were  spared  only  because,  by  the  old  evolution  of 
the  Hebrew  theocracy,  Hebrew  kings  and  rulers  preserved  some 
sort  of  veneration  for  the  so-called  prophets  of  God.  We  should 
call  them  simply  impractical  cranks  in  these  times.  The  average 
money-lending,  trading,  usurious  Jew  always  had  a  suspicion  that 
they,  the  prophets,  were  a  nuisance,  constantly  interfering  with  the 
legitimate  fifty  or  five  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  stockbroker's  trade, 
('hristian  deacons  in  large  business  ventures  are  apt  to  think  the 
same  to-day  of  any  strong  man  who  gives  himself  to  the  discovery 
and  utterance  of  real  spiritual  and  moral  truth. 

But,  by  "  Providence  Divine,"  the  Hebrew  prophet  was  toler- 
ated, sometimes  listened  to,  and  so  the  blood  held,  and  the  entire 
race  never  wholly  went  into  money-getting  or  the  viler  work  of 
human  bloodshed,  called  war. 

The  Orient  had  been  more  or  less  kind  to  its  great  teachers. 
Zoroaster  and  Gautama  taught  their  sweet  lessons  of  duty  and 
mercy,  and  lived  their  unaggressive,  human  lives  of  beauty  and 
benefit  to  the  race,  and  died  in  peace.  There  was  much  self- 
abnegation  in  their  lives — much  unselfishness  inculcated  in  their 
teachings — and,  beyond  doubt,  the  (jrod  in  them  and  in  their  reli- 
gions has  been  of  vast,  incalculable  blessings  to  the  entire  world. 
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Their  religions  and,  in  a  sense,  the  religion  of  Jesus  himself  were 

for  an  esoteric  inner  circle  of  followers. 

When  Jesus  came,  the  Jew  was  a  slave  to  the  Roman,  and  the 
Roman  was  largely  grown  to  be  a  slave  to  the  devil— that  is,  to 
wealth,  to  lust,  to  politics,  to  lying  and  to  unbounded  prosperity, 
the  largest  and  most  dangerous  phases  of  the  devil  known  to  any 
man  or  nation,  time  out  of  mind. 

That  was  at  last  the  fate  of  the  Hebrew ;  meanwhile,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Eternal,  already  working  for  a  thousand  years  through  the 
spiritual  instinct  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  sharpening  his  perceptive 
spiritual  sight,  reappeared  in  Jesus,  and  in  newer  and  stronger 
power  than  ever. 

The  age  was  strong.  A  plague  on  the  fools  that  cry  down  the 
age  of  Caesar  as  an  age  of  weakness.  He  was,  humanly  speaking, 
the  strongest  man  in  all  the  history  of  the  world.  The  old  mon- 
archies and  powers  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  India,  Greece,  were 
as  tall,  dry  grass  before  a  prairie-fire,  compared  with  the  Roman 
Empire  in  Caesar's  days.  It  was  intellectual,  trained,  all-powerful. 
The  entire  civilized  world  was  awake,  alert,  pregnant  with  power, 
active,  even  in  its-  searching  after  God  and  a  new  philosophy. 
This  was  the  awakened  world  out  of  which  Jesus  came — into 
which  Jesus  came.  It  was  the  Elizabethan  era  of  the  ancient 
human  heart  and  soul,  and  Jesus  was  the  reincarnate  soul  of  the 
Hebrew  yearning  and  of  its  spiritual.  Divine  soul,  as  Shakespeare 
was  the  reincarnate  soul  of  his  nation  and  its  age  of  song. 

In  the  earlier  day  men  ruled  like  gods  or  obeyed  like  slaves. 
Every  great  man  was  liable  to  be  called  a  god  or  a  son  of  god  or 
the  gods.  In  the  latter  day  men  and  women  lived  like  the  liber- 
tines they  were,  and  sang  over  the  new  wine  of  a  bastard  queen. 
I  must  not  linger  here  either.  In  the  age  of  Jesus  the  oppressed 
were  crying  to  God  for  help,  as  the  ruler  was  taking  himself  and 
being  taken  for  God.  For  the  moment,  then,  as  in  the  latter  days 
of  this  nineteenth  century,  the  smartest,  successful,  designing  hu- 
man devils,  in  the  shape  of  gifted  rulers  and  statesmen,  were  mas- 
ters of  the  world.  But,  good  friends,  the  devil  is  not  master  of 
this  world,  whether  you  call  him  Pompey,  Caesar,  Cicero — the  latter 
plainly  being  the  worst  and  weakest  of  the  three — or  whether  you 
call  him  Bismarck,  Napoleon,  Rothschild,  Jay  Gould  or  John 
Wanamaker.  I  say  the  devil  of  unprincipled,  commercial  or  po- 
litical prosperity  never  was  and  never  will  be  the  master  of  this 
world  for  more  than  a  day. 
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Through  untold  agonies  of  men  and  women  and  nations,  a 
greater  than  Caesar  was  heing  evolved — God-made.  0  my  friends, 
how  else  was  any  beautiful  thing  or  being — a  sunset  or  a  song  or 
a  saviour — ever  made  in  all  this  universe  of  God  ? 

God  had  spoken  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets.  God  did 
now  speak  unto  the  children  by  a  man,  whose  very  consciousness 
proves  that  he  was  a  chosen  Son — the  first  or  highest  or  chiefest 
born  among  the  sons  of  God  and  of  time. 

Without  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Jesus  had  never  been — yea, 
without  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian  and  Roman  captivities  and  op- 
pressions of  the  Jew  and  the  soul-yearnings  born  of  these,  Jesus 
had  never  been. 

Without  the  agonies  and  prayers  of  the  Huguenots  and  Pilgrims, 
born  of  still  viler  oppressors,  Cromwell  had  never  been,  or  the  un- 
written English  Constitution  or  the  American  Constitution  and 
what  we  call  American  liberty  and  the  "  American  Sabbath  "  and 
reform  deacons  and  Sabbath-keeping,  bribed  statesmen  and  editors 
of  these  late  days.  But  I  must  not  linger  here  either.  Without  the 
old  prophetic — that  is,  spiritual  and  consecrated-to-God — spirit  of 
the  Hebrew  for  fatherhood,  and  the  old  and  new,  repeated,  patient, 
longing,  oppressed  but  trusting  spirit  of  the  oppressed  Hebrew  for 
motherhood,  Jesus  had  never  been. 

Miraculous  conception  !  The  Eternal  only  knows  how  miracu- 
lous !  But  will  you  call  me  infidel  because  I  see  that  the  Eternal 
took  a;j;es  and  now  well-known  methods  to  produce  his  dear  Son, 
while  you  see  nothing,  care  nothing,  but  only  profess  to  believe 
that  some  mysterious  third  ghost  of  a  trinity  that  did  not  yet 
exist — for  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son 
— because,  I  say,  you  profess  to  believe  that  this  non-existent  per- 
sonal ghost  acted  the  part  of  husband  to  Mary  and  Father  to  the 
new  Son  of  God  ? 

Do  not  misread  me.  I  know  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  it;  that 
the  true  and  only  Holy  Ghost,  -which  is  simply  another  name  for 
the  unseen  Eternal  indwelling  Spirit  of  God  and  God's  love  in 
all  things — I  know  that  this  Holy  Spirit  did  it,  and  did  it  con- 
sciously, through  the  sublime  battle-grounds  and  battle-ages  of 
thousands  of  years. 

Coming  thus  into  history  and  into  the  heart  and  home  of  such 
a  history,  where  all  that  was  left  of  the  old  Hebrew  king  was  mere 
slave  to  the  Roman  devil  king,  and  where  most  that  was  left  of  the 
old  Hebrew  prophet  was  the  mere  cant  of  orthodox  formality — 
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born  out  of  this  and  into  this,  but  bom  also  of  the  old  undying 
Divine  Spirit  of  God,  and  of  the  old  crying  of  the  Hebrew  heart  for 
the  Eternal  and  to  the  Eternal — born  also  into  and  out  of  the  clearest 
and  acutest  mental  culture  of  all  the  ages — bom  into  the  conquer- 
ing empire  of  the  world,  the  new  prophet  had  to  be  a  slave  or  a 
God. 

He  chose  to  he  God!  and  God  I  call  him  to  this  hour;  but 
wholly  and  simply  God  in  man. 

Born  thus  and  into  this  hour  and  into  this  age  of  the  new, 
aggressive  power  of  the  world,  the  new  Hebrew  prophet  had  to  be 
greater  than  all  the  old  prophets,  Hebrew  or  others — had  to  be 
greater  than  Caesar,  greater  than  the  devil  of  wealth  and  prosperity — 
or  to  fail  utterly.  He  did  not  fail.  Practically  he  was  an  awful 
failure.     A  deeper  tale  my  heart  divines. 

Thanks  be  unto  the  Eternal,  who  never  fails,  he— Jesus — was 
greater  than  all  these,  and  hence  is  still  the  ruling  spirit  of  all  th(i 
advance  nations  of  the  world  ;  is  king  of  kings  by  natural  right 
and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  we  say  in  these  wiseacre  times. 

Plainly,  the  Egyptian,  the  Chinee,  the  Hindoo,  the  Persian,  the 
Assyrian,  or  the  Greek,  was  not  to  rule  this  world.  Plainly,  the 
Roman,  Germanized,  and  the  German,  Romanized  and  Anglicized 
and  Americanized,  were  to  rule  this  world.  Any  fool  can  now  read 
these  signs  of  the  times.  Plainly,  the  Roman  Jew,  with  the  Eternal 
back  of  him  and  the  new  purse-strings  before  him,  was  to  rule  this 
world. 

Plainly,  my  friends,  Zoroaster  and  Gautama  and  Socrates  and 
Cicero  and  your  mouthing  rhetorical  money -loving  Seneca  were  not 
large  enough,  noble  enough,  to  command  the  spiritual  love  of  the 
new  races  of  men.  Plainly,  a  greater  than  these  was  needed ;  and 
if  any  sane,  unbiased.  Christian  Yankee  or  other  known  in  these 
days  will  take  the  sayings  of  the  New  Testament  attributed  to 
Jesus  and  to  Paul  and  compare  them,  read  them  in  and  out  for 
five  years,  with  the  teachings  of  any  and  all  the  Oriental  prophets 
and  wise  men  and  founders  of  religion,  he  will,  I  think,  see  why 
the  words  and  life  and  death  of  Jesus  have  become  supreme — just 
as  clearly  as  any  capable  critic,  taking  the  words  of  Shakespeare 
and  comparing  them  in  and  out  with  his  contemporaries  and  pre- 
decessors for  five  or  ten  years,  will  see  why  it  is  that  the  words  of 
Shakespeare  have,  in  their  sphere,  also  become  supreme. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  certain  raw  American,  French  and  Eng- 
lish poets  and  novelists  are  in  these  very  days  pointing  out  the 
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limitations  of  Shakespeare,  very  much  as  the  raw  American  and 
other  Free  Religionists  for  a  generation  have  been  pointing  out  the 
limitations  of  Jesus.  Beyond  a  doubt,  both  had  their  limitations. 
But,  in  the  name  of  heaven  and  all  the  common  sense  of  man,  what 
has  a  mere  raw,  uncultured  nose  to  do  with  a  rose  but  smell  it  and 
adore  it  as  best  the  raw  nose  can  ? 

A  rose  is  not  a  violet.  Jesus  is  not  Gautama ;  but  for  the  ag- 
gressive, conquering  races  of  the  world  he  is  Gautama  and  more — 
is  in  truth  God,  manifest  in  the  flesh,  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself,  but  not  by  lying,  orthodox,  worldly  deaconism,  but  by 
truth  and  mercy  and  love  and  honesty  and  by  the  impartation  of 
his  character  to  us,  that  we  also  may  be  conscious  sons  of  God,  and, 
suffering  with  him,  also  reign  with  him  in  the  new  kingdoms  and 
new  temples  that  are  yet  and  soon  to  be. 

Heredity,  evolution,  natural  selection,  survival  of  the  fittest? 
Certainly  by  all  these  and  through  all  these  and  more  than  all 
these  applied  to  the  highest  physical  and  spiritual  relations  of  men 
and  women  and  nations,  by  all  these  and  more  than  all  these, 
Jesus  came,  and  by  all  these  and  more  than  all  these  he  still 
remains  at  the  head  of  the  human  race,  and  shall  remain  in 
new  reincarnations  of  himself  until  the  Eternal  God  is  all  in  all. 
What  do  I  mean  by  more  than  all  these  ? 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Why  was  Daniel  Webster's  son  a 
fool  ?  Why  are  not  the  young  Gladstones  grand  old  men  ?  Why 
were  not  John  Carlyle  and  the  other  young  Carlyles  like  Thomas  ? 
Why  were  not  the  other  young  Evanses  like  Mary  Ann  ?  Why 
were  Emerson's  brothers  less  gifted  than  himself?  Emerson 
thought  they  were  smarter  than  himself.  Why  was  not  Bismarck's 
brother,  who  had  more  advantages  and  a  better  start  in  life,  as  great 
as  Otto  the  Madcap  ?  Why  were  not  the  children  of  Socrates  and 
Shakespeare  so  beautiful  and  divine  that  the  Millennium  would 
have  come  of  itself,  with  short  skirts,  no  corsets  and  woman  suffrage, 
all  together  and  long  ago  ?  You  see  what  I  am  driving  at  ?  I  have 
studied  great  men  and  women  for  thirty  years  and  more.  No  man 
admits  the  generalization  of  Galton  and  the  scientists  of  heredity 
more  fully  than  I  admit  them.  I  clearly  perceive  that  blood  tells ;  that 
the  way  to  get  a  good  breed  of  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  men,  is  to  breed 
them,  and  to  take  pains  in  breeding  them  ;  but  I  also  clearly  per- 
ceivie  that,  when  you  come  into  the  human  sphere,  though  to  a 
certain  point  the  same  laws  hold  exactly^  there  is  in  man  a  higher 
capacity  for  breeding,  a  subtler  law  of  breed,  more  complex,  intri- 
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cate  detail  of  fine  possibilities  of  breed.  Size  of  brain  does  not 
explain  it ;  weight  of  brain  does  not  explain  it ;  more  or  less  brain 
in  certain  quarters  of  the  head  does  not  wholly  explain  it.  Certain 
high  or  low  impulses  at  moment  of  begetting  and  conception  have 
an  untold  eternal  story  to  tell  in  regard  to  it,  and  all  these  again  as 
the  outcome  of  certain  concentrated  intense  moments  of  pressure,  of 
joy  and  of  agony  of  the  past  ages,  crowded  into  the  moment  of  be- 
getting and  conception  have  a  divine,  untold  story  to  tell  about  it. 
Plainly,  evolution  is  a  fact,  and  plainly  also  to  me  there  is  a  natural- 
supernatural  selection  of  souls  and  moments  in  the  begetting  of 
such  heroes  as  are  to  damn  or  save  the  nations  and  the  world. 

Jesus  was  a  Jew  of  the  Jews ;  all  that  the  Hebrew  had  dreamed 
or  thought  or  suffered  was  born  again  in  him,  and  through  these 
and  by  the  Eternal  in  these,  he  was  God-with-us,  Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  man. 

Murder  him  again  with  your  infidelity,  stifle  him  with  your 
padded  creeds — I  will  recreate  him.  He  comes  again,  rises  again 
in  me,  precisely  as  he  said  Elias  had  already  come  in  John  the 
Baptist.     It  is  not  transmigration,  but  transmigration  and  more. 

While  revising  the  MS.  of  this  book,  in  January,  1889, 1  clipped 
the  following  from  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  and  I  give  it  here  to 
hint  at  the  true  relation  of  the  Jew  to  Jesus  in  all  times ;  for  the 
work  of  the  evolution  of  Jesus  is  still  going  on : 

"The  Hebrew  Sabbath. 

"  What  the  Rabbis  Say  of  the  Proposition  to  Substitute  the  Christian 

Sunday. 

"  Cleveland,  0.,  January  1  [Special]. — The  latest  sensation  in 
Hebrew  circles  is  the  express  desire  on  the  part  of  certain  rabbis 
to  abrogate  the  Sabbath  of  the  Seventh  Day  and  substitute  for  it 
the  Christian  Sunday.  The  movement  has  only  gained  a  small 
foothold,  but  it  is  attracting  widespread  attention  in  the  Hebrew 
press,  and  is  being  freely  commented  upon  from  the  synagogue 
pulpits.  There  is  a  very  strong  and  progressive  Hebrew  element 
in  Cleveland.  The  Press  correspondent  interviewed  three  of  the 
most  prominent  rabbis  on  the  subject  to-day. 

"  Rabbi  Dreichsler  was  most  pronounced  in  his  views,  and  pre- 
dicted the  utter  defeat  and  final  downfall  of  the  Sunday  move- 
ment. '  This  is  now  in  this  country,'  said  he,  '  but  in  Europe  it 
has  been  tried  long  ago,  and  it  met  with  defeat.  If  a  rabbi  under- 
takes to  overthrow  the  Jewish  for  the  Christian  Sabbath,  I  cannot 
call  him  a  Jew.  This  statement  may  cause  a  sensation,  but  I  am 
ready  to  stand  by  what  I  say.  No  man  on  earth  has  a  right  to 
make  such  a  radical  change,  and  if  a  second  Moses  with  the  halo 
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of  God  about  his  brow  were  to  come  to  earth  and  preach  such  a 
doctrine  I  would  contend  that  he  was  not  a  Jew,  but  a  religious 
enthusiast  bent  on  forming  a  new  creed.' 

"Rev.  Dr.  Machol  said :  'If  I  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  Satur- 
day services  I  would  simply  send  in  my  resignation,  for  I  should 
consider  such  an  act  the  downfall  of  Judaism.  I  am  in  favor  of 
many  reforms  in  synagogue  service;  many  things  done  by  our 
forefathers  cannot  be  done  to-day ;  but  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Judaism,  and  if  you  change  it  it  is  no 
longer  the  Jewish  religion.' 

"  Rabbi  Hahn  said :  '  It  is  simply  a  movement  to  inaugurate 
lectures  on  Sunday.  The  orthodox  rabbis,  like  the  lords  in  the 
English  Parliament,  protest  against  every  innovation  and  reform, 
but  the  congregations  that  are  in  favor  of  Sunday  lectures  are  not 
deterred  by  the  thunderbolts  of  these  pious  men. ' " 

In  giving  up  the  idea  that  our  world  was  made  in  six  literal 
days,  and  that  the  God  who  is  supposed  to  have  made  it  rested  on 
the  seventh  day,  modern  civilization  has  given  up  the  logical 
reason  for  keeping  the  seventh  day,  Hebrew  Sabbath. 

In  giving  up  the  idea  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  miraculously 
raised  from  the  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  modern  civiliza- 
tion will  give  up  the  logical  reason  for  keeping  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  a  Christian  Sabbath. 

But  in  recognition  of  the  divinest  wisdom  of  the  Hebrew  in 
making  a  Sabbath  and  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the 
world's  highest  life,  modern  civilization  will  hold  the  Hebrew  gift 
on  the  Christian's  day ;  and  the  sooner  the  Jew  recognizes  this  day 
and  the  Divine  gospel  that  made  it  glorious,  the  sooner  will  his 
race  take  its  true  position  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Salvation  by  Character. 

What  do  I  mean  by  salvation,  and  what  do  I  mean  by  character  ? 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  leading  and  important  words  in 
the  English  language,  in  fact  in  all  languages,  have  very  different 
meanings  to  different  persons.  It  is  also  clear  to  any  thinking 
being  that  if  primal  man  sprang  from  apes  or  other  animals  and 
has  developed  into  Christs  and  Shakespeares,  no  matter  by  what 
tedious  and  tortuous  routes,  and  no  matter  in  how  bad  a  condition 
the  race  may  be  at  this  hour,  still  in  that  case  the  term  salvation 
as  applied  to  the  human  race  in  any  and  all  aspects  must  have  a 
diff'erent  meaning,  at  least  toward  the  moral  law  of  the  universe, 
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from  what  it  generally  has  had  in  Christendom  where  man  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  special  and  an  exalted  and  innocent  gentle- 
man at  the  start — made,  in  fact,  in  the  sunglow  image  of  the  un- 
known God — and  that  from  this  height  he  has  fallen  into  such 
weaknesses  of  intellect  and  life  as  Socrates  and  Goethe  were  charged 
with,  not  to  speak  of  African  savages.  Moreover,  if,  in  all  proba- 
bility, man,  along  with  all  other  finite  orders  of  creation  or  evolu- 
tion, is  a  mortal  being,  the  individuality  developed  in  him  here 
ceasing  when  it  seems  to  cease  at  death,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  in  the  concluding  chapter,  then  the  term  salvation  has  no 
reference  to  plucking  his  supposed  immortal  soul  from  literal  or 
other  eternal  hell-fire,  but  has  and  must  have  reference  to  the 
changed  or  changing  condition  of  each  man's  soul  and  life  in  the 
lifetime  we  know  of,  and  any  such  continued  holy  or  other  spirit 
or  influence  of  that  life  in  the  generations  that  follow. 

What  do  I  mean  by  character  ?  Many  years  ago  I  was  giving  a 
course  of  select  readings  and  lectures  on  Goethe  and  the  like  to 
private  gatherings  of  ladies  in  one  of  the  near  suburbs  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  trying  to  define  Goethe  on  one  occasion,  I  remarked,  among 
other  things,  that  the  man  seemed  to  me  to  have  had  character, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  and  therefore  many 
of  the  low  notions  held  regarding  him  by  modern  women,  and 
preachers  particularly,  were  necessarily  wrong.  To  my  utter 
amazement,  one  of  the  brightest  ladies  in  the  parlor  said  very 
earnestly  :  "  What  do  you  mean  by  character,  Mr.  Thome  ?" 

This  lady,  of  course,  had  not  character.  She  had  never 
been  taught  to  live  for  character  or  the  development  of  truth  and 
honor  in  her  own  life,  but  only  to  believe  in  Christ  and  grow  in 
grace  and  brilliancy  and  shine  in  society  by  any  manner  of  false 
show  and  opinion,  and  to  do  as  she  pleased. 

In  reply  to  her  question  I  said  that  of  the  two  it  had  long 
seemed  to  me  that  Thackeray,  for  instance,  was  a  man  of  character — 
Dickens  not,  or  far  less  so — this  was  before  any  of  Mr.  Foster's 
revelations — still  the  clerical  professor's  nominal  wife  could  not 
understand.  Lack  of  character  blinds  human  vision  for  the  time 
— ^your  vision  or  mine.     There  is  no  exception  to  this  law. 

Is  there  any  gospel  at  all  in  this  salvation  by  character  ?  Many 
years  ago,  after  I  had  been  out  of  the  ministry  for  four  or  five 
years,  and  thought  somewhat  of  returning  to  it,  a  practical  Jersey 
cousin  of  mine  said  one  day,  "  But  what  will  you  preach,  Mr. 
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Thome  ?"  She  was  an  excellent  Methodist,  without  much  knowl- 
edge, but  a  woman  of  character  all  the  same. 

Both  of  these  women  amazed  me  by  their  questions — the  one 
through  her  moral  obtuseness,  and  the  other  through  her  pitiable 
mental  ignorance ;  but  they  were  fair  types  of  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  Christian  world  at  this  late  civilized  hour  of  time. 

In  Boston,  to  this  hour,  character  means  the  fellow  that  reaches 
his  point  with  stylish  adroitness.  In  Philadelphia  it  means  the 
fellow  that  arrives  there  with  the  quietest  shrewdness.  In  New 
York  and  Chicago  they  know  nothing  about  it,  and  do  not  want  to 
be  bothered  with  nice  distinctions — ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the 
preachers  included,  and  niney-nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  all  the 
editors  included — reporters  and  clerks  not  counted. 

In  the  autumn  of  1888,  while  I  still  had  in  mind  the  discourses 
on  the  "  Religion  of  the  Future  "  which  I  gave  in  Philadelphia  in 
December,  1888,  and  while  I  was  still  searching  the  world  for  some 
other  salvation  than  that  by  character,  I  clipped  the  following 
from  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  : 

"  Talking  to  the  200  electricians  at  their  banquet  in  New  York 
yesterday,  Mayor  Hewitt  waxed  eloquent.      Said  he  : 

"  '  We  stand  upon  the  borderland  of  dreams,  and  you  are  slowly 
raising  the  curtain.  I  shall  not  see  the  drama  played  out,  but 
there  are  some  in  this  room  who  will  do  so.  If  this  world  is  hap- 
pier and  more  civilized  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  it  is  owing 
to  the  steam-engine  and  what  it  has  brought  with  it.  Still  further 
developments  in  the  coming  century  will  come  from  your  hands. 
You  will  revolutionize  the  world.' 

"  Then  getting  jocular  he  began  to  talk  about  the  nuisance  of 
overhead  wires:  *  Yes,' said  he,  'like  the  mayor  they  have  to  go.' 
[Loud  laughter.]" 

The  MS.  of  this  book  had  already  wandered  for  months  in  search 
of  a  publisher,  and  though  much  discouraged  I  was  glad  of  the 
delay  when  I^found  ex-Mayor  Hewitt's  way  of  salvation. 

Practically  this  means  the  same  as  Mr.  Lesley  means  in  the  new 
chapters  added  to  "  Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,"  in  its  new  edition 
of  1881.  Salvation  by  chemistry,  cooking,  physical  science,  the 
telephone  and  the  locomotive  means  everywhere  the  same  thing : 
the  stronger  the  monopoly  running  the  locomotive,  the  more  the 
salvation,  of  course. 

Debating  is  useless ;  facts  are  better.  In  this  same  autumn  of 
1888  the  Republican  and  Democratic  political  American  managers 
traveled  more  than  a  million  of  miles  by  locomotive,  special  trains 
and  speed,  and  spent  several  millions  of  dollars  very  fast. 
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Here  is  the  official  vote  for  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1888,  with  a  part  of  the  comment  made  thereon  by  the  Philadelphia 
Times. 

It  shows  how  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  had  proclaimed  in  favor  of 
Eree  Trade  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese,  secured  the  popular 
vote  but  lost  the  Presidency,  and  how  Mr.  Harrison,  who  had  de- 
clared in  favor  of  salvation  by  High  Tarifif  and  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese,  lost  the  popular  vote  but  won  the  Presidency. 

In  a  deeper  sense  it  shows  what  an  uncertain  factor  the  locomo- 
tive is  as  a  saviour  of  men  and  nations. 

"  Cleveland's  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  in  1884  was  62,683 ;  in 
1888  it  was  96,586.  The  chief  gain  of  the  Labor  vote  was  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  where  it  doubtless  largely  represented 
Democratic  dissatisfaction  rather  than  special  devotion  to  the 
Labor  theory  in  politics.  Kansas  gave  only  16,341  Labor  votes  in 
1884,  and  now  swells  it  up  to  36,236,  and  Missouri  now  polls 
18,589  Labor  votes,  when  that  vote  did  not  rise  above  scattering  . 
four  years  ago. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  government  that  the 
popular  vote  for  President  and  the  vote  of  the  Electoral  College 
were  in  conflict.  The  election  of  1876  appears  on  record  as  elect- 
ing Hayes  by  one  majority  in  the  Electoral  College  against  a 
popular  majority  of  over  250,000,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Electors 
as  chosen  by  the  people  were  in  accord  with  the  popular  vote,  and 
the  change  was  produced  by  flagrant  and  now  hardly  undisputed 
fraud." 

Here  is  an  editorial  paragraph  from  the  Philadelphia  Times  of 
the  same  period,  commenting  on  the  commendable  work  of  Bishop 
Coxe,  of  New  York,  and  altogether  lucidly  showing  how  rapidly 
the  locomotive  and  science  and  the  ballot-boxes  are  saving  the 
world,  and  how  much  happier  men  are  now  than  they  used  to  be 
and  why  : 

"Bishop  Coxe's  arraignment  of  prevalent  political  practices, 
made  in  his  Thanksgiving  sermon,  scarcely  overstates  the  evils 
into  which  the  American  system  has  fallen.  The  right  reverend 
gentleman  attacked  parties  indiscriminately  for  the  bribery  of 
voters,  and  declared  that  in  no  previous  election  had  there  been 
such  a  wholesale  purchase  of  votes  as  in  the  last  one.  A  curious 
illustration  of  this  charge  is  furnished  by  Chemung  County,  N.  Y., 
within  Bishop  Coxe's  own  diocese,  where  fifteen  years  ago  a  man 
who  sold  his  vote  and  the  man  who  bought  it  were  almost  driven 
from  Elmira  by  a  mob  of  incensed  citizens.  In  the  very  same 
ward  on  November  6,  1888,  according  to  a  correspondent,  '  200 
freemen  out  of  a  total  poll  of  800  votes  sold  themselves  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  the  only  mobbing  done  was  the  rush  to  reach  the  pay- 
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master  first.'  There  is  nothing  pleasant  to  contemplate  in  such  a 
picture.  The  attempt  to  bribe  was  made  by  both  sides.  Those 
who  failed  to  get  the  vote  are  as  culpable  as  those  who  did  get  it. 
Of  the  $30,000  which  were  spent  in  Chemung  County,  $14,000 
eame  from  respectable  Democrats,  the  balance  from  respectable 
Republicans.  And  every  year  the  evil  grows,  not  slowly  and  in 
an  uncertain  way,  but  rapidly,  as  weeds  spring  up  by  night,  chok- 
ing off  better  plants." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  an  unutterable  pity  and  contempt 
for  the  means  of  salvation  pointed  out  in  these  paragraphs,  as  I 
have  for  the  shallower  methods  proclaimed  by  Moody  and  Sankey 
and  ultra-orthodoxy  in  general,  and  that,  in  utter  opposition  to 
all  these  and  in  despair  of  all  these,  I  am  preaching,  as  I  have 
tried  to  live,  a  real  salvation  by  the  inhaling  or  ingrafting  or  in- 
grinding  of  the  character  of  Jesus  in  the  blood  and  being  of  the 
ages  that  are  yet  to  be. 

By  character  and  its  saving  power  in  a  human  life  I  do  not  mean 
the  sort  of  life  lived  by  your  sleek  and  easy-going,  money -getting 
and,  to  all  outward  appearances,  law-abiding  citizen  whose  inward 
and  unwritten  career  is  apt  to  be  stained  and  damned  by  count- 
less lying  meannesses  and  crimes  against  all  true  humanity,  but 
a  certain  trueness  of  soul  and  the  generous  use  of  whatever  talents 
are  bestowed,  if  need  be,  in  absolute  martyrdom  to  the  claims  of 
truth  and  duty.  In  any  age  since  the  world  began  this  kind  of 
life  has  been  the  saving  force  in  society,  and,  to  this  hour,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York  or  London,  is  piety  seen  to  be  forced  into 
new  living  martyrdom  in  order  to  keep  its  surroundings,  larger  or 
smaller,  from  being  sent  to  immediate  hell.  The  average  modern 
libelous  facile  editor  or  reporter  knows  nothing  of  this  sort  of 
character ;  does  not  believe  in  its  existence,  much  less  that  it  is 
necessary  to  tone  and  sway  the  passions  of  men  in  a  manner  and 
to  a  degree  that  allows  said  facile  libelous  editor  and  reporter  to 
daily  write  his  lies  and  still  pose  in  his  own  conceit  as  a  magnifi- 
cent gentleman,  while  nine-tenths  of  the  community  understand 
that  he  is  merely  a  hireling  slave,  unworthy  the  waste  of  rope 
necessary  to  hang  him ;  and  still  men  talk  of  the  educating  and 
saving  power  of  the  press.  It  barely  saves  the  necks  of  its  per- 
petrators, and  damns  all  the  world  besides. 

What  do  I  mean,  then,  by  salvation  by  character  ? 

Every  man  knows  that  he  himself  is  rather  sick  at  times ;  has 
aches,  pains,  disease,  and  by-and-by  his  mudded  dewdrop  slips 
into  the  shining  or  mudded  sea.     Every  intelligent  man  knows 
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that  to  this  hour  the  race  is  a  sick  race,  very  liable  to  widespread 
disease — animal  and  human — wars,  self-destruction  and  mutual 
destruction,  and  that  nations,  in  utter  robbery,  steal  each  other, 
murder  each  other,  and  exhaust  themselves  in  mere  lusts  and 
crimes.  To  end  much  of  this  kind  of  evil,  civilization  has,  as  yet, 
discovered  but  two  potent  salvations — rotten-egg  and  other  gas, 
and  Krupp  guns.  Do  they  save  ?  Not  to  any  extent.  They,  too, 
rather  distress. 

Lust  is  a  natural  tendency.  We  call  it  a  vice,  an  evil.  Lust, 
when  it  has  conceived,  bringeth  forth  death.  Lust  fills  our  cities 
with  houses  of  prostitution,  with  thousands  of  ruined  women  and 
ruined  men ;  leads  to  millionfold  infanticide  and  general  murder 
of  all  that  men  and  women  consider  worth  developing  and  pre- 
serving in  history.  So  far  Christian  civilization  brings  to  the  cure 
of  this  evil — what  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  now  and  then  a  raid  by  the  police  on  the  disorderly 
house  of  some  poor,  unfortunate,  ruined  woman.  Do  these  things 
save  us  from  lust  and  its  consequences  ?  Not  to  any  extent ;  in 
many  instances  they  simply  drive  the  most  pitiable  of  human 
victims  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Is  there  not  some 
sort  of  salvation  needed  in  all  these  directions  ? 

The  love  of  money,  not  the  love  of  whisky,  is  the  dominating 
curse  and  crime  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  leads  Christian- 
deacon  merchant-princes  to  hire  poor  girls  as  shirtmakers  and  all 
kinds  of  needleworkers,  clerks  and  salesladies  at  starvation  prices, 
their  salaries  to  be  made  up  often  in  very  questionable  methods, 
well  known  to  the  trade  and  the  initiated,  and  they  soon  end  in 
houses  of  ill-fame  or  the  grave,  all  in  order  that  the  princely. 
Christian  merchant  may  grow  wealthy,  and  so  help  to  cover  his 
own  sins — vicariously,  of  course.  This  same  love  of  money  or- 
ganizes coal  companies,  railroad  companies,  trust  companies  and 
tariff  companies  of  all  kinds,  whose  special  business  it  is  to  put 
the  prices  of  their-  products  or  conveyances  as  high  as  possible, 
especially  to  the  average  poor  consumer ;  to  keep  down  the  wages 
of  miners,  clerks  and  employees  as  low  as  possible,  and  at  all 
hazards  to  so  protect  the  products  of  home  monopolies,  no  matter 
what  their  quality,  that  the  better  products  of  the  more  experi- 
enced workers  across  the  pond  we  call  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
Ocean  shall  not  find  their  way  to  the  majority  of  consumers, 
unless  they  pay  six  prices  for  them  instead  of  four  prices  for  the 
"  home  production  "—all  this  leading  to  lust-fed,  lying,  shameless, 
26 
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tariff-protected  wealth  on  the  one  side,  with  bribed  editors  and 
bribed  statesmen  and  pettifoggers  and  electors  as  parasites  and 
assistants ;  cringing,  blind,  demoniac,  anarchic  or  blinded,  money- 
fed,  hireling  Knights  of  Labor  and  other  knights  on  the  other  side;  a 
thousandfold  striking,  embezzling,  murderous  multitude  of  miners, 
clerks  and  slavish  selesmen  on  still  another  side,  and  temporary- 
local  prosperity  to  a  few,  which,  instead  of  being  attributed  to  the 
richness  of  our  soil  and  our  neat  methods  of  robbery,  is  attributed 
to  the  virtues  of  the  tariff  and  the  wisdom  of  modern  civilization. 

Does  the  tariff  or  the  trust  company  cure  or  save  the  chronic, 
ill-paid,  ignorant  Pennsylvania  miner?  Does  it  even  save  the 
thieving  railroad  millionaire?  Does  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as 
preached  to-day,  save  him?  Save  him  from  what?  From  the  hell 
of  his  own  dishonor  and  self-contempt,  from  his  diseased  body, 
from  his  knavery,  from  the  demon  called  love  of  money,  or  from 
any  hell  that  may  await  the  damned  hereafter?  Not  to  any  extent, 
my  friends ;  and  plainly,  our  cultured,  political  and  merchant 
society,  protected  by  the  gospel  and  tariff,  is  on  its  way  to  a 
bloodier  revolution  than  that  of  1861-64. 

I  have  never  uttered  a  word  to  urge  any  man  or  men  to  revolt. 
I  am  the  incarnation  of  obedience  to  law.  I  am  not  here  to  damn 
or  to  help  on  the  natural  damning  work  of  sin  in  all  lines,  but  to 
save.  Wherein  I  have  sinned,  I  hope  for  forgiveness,  and  freely  as 
I  have  always  forgiven  an  enemy  or  a  wrong. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  whisky,  as  manufactured,  sold  and  drunk  in 
these  days,  is  a  crying  evil,  but,  mark  you,  only  an  evil  as  the 
whisky  is  bad  and  too  much  of  it  drunk,  and  then  largely  an 
evil  because  the  men  that  drink  it  are  already  damned  with  bad 
food,  bad  health,  bad  principles,  bad  general  habits,  all  of  which 
drive  them  to  whisky  as  a  temporary  cure.  Even  whisky  has  not 
cursed  the  American  and  modern  life  generally  as  deeply  as  the 
tariff  has  cursed  it,  though  I  grant  you  the  effects  of  the  latter  are 
more  subtle  and  more  respectable  for  the  time  being. 

What  do  /  mean  by  salvation,  then  ?  Why,  my  friends,  plainly, 
lust  is  a  simple  animal  instinct  continued  in  man  under  certain 
growing  protests  and  cultures  which  we  call  civilization.  The 
protests  and  cultures  are  what  separate  man  in  this  sphere  from 
the  brute  creation.  It  is  useless  for  Mr.  Moody  to  tell  the  unwilling, 
unmated  and  unmarried  and  unprotected  human  mother  that 
"  Jesus  died  and  paid  it  all."  Jesus  did  die,  and  he  paid  much ; 
but  the  known  father  of  the  unwelcome  child  or  of  the  murdered 
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child,  how  can  you  save  him?  Did  Jesus  die  and  pay  it  all  on  his 
side  too  ?  0  my  friends,  Jesus  would  have  spurned  such  con- 
temptible blasphemy  as  is  in  the  gospel  you  preach  in  his  name. 
Do  not  skulk  behind  such  falsehood,  but  own  that  you  are 
damned. 

Plainly,  human  avarice — what  we  call  love  of  money,  hunger 
for  wealth — is  a  simple  continuation  of  a  simple  animal  passion  to 
grasp  all  that  is  desired  or  can  be  carried,  irrespective  of  those 
other  creatures  that  may  be  starving  in  the  mines.  Did  Jesus  die 
and  pay  the  Pennsylvania  coal-miners — in  the  year  of  grace,  1887, 
or  other  years — all  that  the  coal  companies  and  railroad  companies 
deliberately  cheated  them  out  of  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  coal 
among  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  consumers,  so  that  the  coal 
company  and  railroad  millionaire  might  grow  rich  faster,  though 
the  miners  and  consumers  be  damned  ?  Good  friends,  Jesus  would 
have  been  the  first  man  in  all  the  world  to  blast  such  nonsense. 
Understand  me,  I  am  no  anarchist.  Henry  George  and  his  theories 
are  to  me  as  the  ravings  of  a  fool.  I  am  only  a  free  preacher 
of  the  common  law  of  duty. 

Can  you  cure  the  diseases  of  modern  life — its  lusts,  avarices, 
crimes,  wars — ^by  the  gospel  of  Krupp  guns,  police  raids,  temperance 
pledges,  Maine  laws,  or  the  popular  falsehood  called  the  gospel  of 
Christ?  Can  you  cure  them  by  bribed  elections?  Can  you  cure 
them  by  any  new  ethics  embodied  in  antipoverty  societies,  no- 
personal-property-in-land  lies,  or  by  any  other  gospel  than  the 
simple  gospel  that  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them  ?  Thou  shalt  love  the  Eternal  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  thy  neighbor — on  either  side  of  the  ocean — as  thyself?  Before 
heaven,  and  after  thirty  years  of  active  experience  in  all  the  ranges 
of  life  and  society,  I  say  and  swear  to  you  that  you  cannot  cure 
these  things  by  any  other  gospel  than  that. 

"  Keep  the  commandments,"  said  Jesus  to  the  ambitious  boy 
that  would  scale  the  heights  of  glory  and  see  God  face  to  face.  "  I 
have,"  said  he — "what  else?"  Moody  would  answer,  "Never 
mind  your  bad  debts ;  Jesus  paid  them.  Make  all  the  money  you 
can — anyhow — ^keep  it  all  sure."  Jesus  said,  "  Wouldst  thou  be 
perfect  and  enter  into  life,  share;;my  kingdom  and  work  and  glory? 
Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the. poor,  and  come  and  follow  me." 
Spurn  these  S  10,000  a  month  for  revival  preaching,  and  be  a  man 
on  thy  own  account. 

I  am  here  touching  on  character  in  its  different  aspects  and 
phases. 
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Character  in  business  means  commercial  integrity.  I  would 
make  it  mean  justice  and  integrity  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, as  well  as  between  employer  and  banker  or  partner  as  now 
understood. 

Character  in  social  life  now  seems  to  mean  that  a  man  or  a 
woman  shall  not  mortally  hurt  the  character  of  anybody  in  his  or 
her  set.  Outside  of  that  set  and  in  the  dark  he  may  blast  at  will 
if  he  hides  his  blasting.  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  no  hiding. 
Every  secret  thing  is  revealed  in  the  human  face,  in  the  human 
destiny  ;  that  if  you  wrong  the  maiden — or  you,  woman,  the  man 
— out  of  your  set,  near  or  afar  off,  and  cover  your  wrongs  with 
public  or  private  ledgers  or  gold,  mountains  high,  the  wrong  will 
work  its  tainting  in  your  face  and  life,  in  her  or  his  face  and  life, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  distant,  vicarious  gospels,  you  and 
those  you  have  tainted  are  to  that  extent  damned,  and  that  there 
is  no  cure,  no  possibility  of  cure,  except  in  the  counteracting  con- 
duct which,  considering  every  man  and  woman  as  a  brother  or 
sister  in  the  law  and  blood,  acts  with  full  sense  of  the  principle 
of  justice  implied  in  this,  and  with  full  purpose  and  willingness  to 
take  your  full  responsibility  for  every  act  of  your  life ;  to  do  only 
unto  the  woman  as  you  would  that  some  other  man  should  do 
unto  your  sister  or  mother ;  that  less  than  this  is  to  be  damned ; 
that  no  bruises  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  that  no  laws  of  easy 
divorce  and  that  no  shuffling  new  ethics,  police  raids  or  temper- 
ance pledges  can  touch  the  evils  at  all. 

Still,  what  do  I  mean  by  character  ?  Simply  a  life  trained  in 
obedience  to  the  highest  law  of  duty  as  taught  by  Jesus  and  in 
general  by  every  true  teacher  of  man  that  has  ever  lived  and  been 
respected  as  a  teacher  by  his  fellow-men. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  the  newspaper  is  a  better  teacher  than  the 
pulpit.  There  are  men  in  the  modern  pulpit  as  noble  as  the 
choicest  and  chosen  sons  of  God  in  any  age  or  nation. 

There  are  editors  and  newspaper  writers  who,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  being  hired  men,  are  saying  things  now  and  then  for  the 
development  of  true  character  in  society ;  and  I  do  not  question 
the  average  mental  ability  of  the  race ;  but,  if  you  believe  their 
own  mutual  accusations,  the  chief  editors  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  everywhere,  are  the  slaves  of  railroads  and  corpora- 
tions, hungrier  for  wealth  than  the  corporations  themselves ;  and 
to  anybody  that  knows  the  business,  the  talk  of  saving  society  by 
means  of  the  newspaper  is  the  weakest  nonsense  to  be  found  out- 
side of  the  average  modern  pulpits  and  insane  asylums. 
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There  is  a  vast  amount  of  honest,  good  intention  among  mod- 
ern priests  and  preachers  and  among  the  women  they  help  to 
train,  but  when  brought  face  to  face  with  actual  duty  or  actual 
crime  this  stuff  does  not  even  serve  as  sawdust  to  keep  men  and 
women  from  slipping  on  the  floors  of  hell. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  average  preacher  is  as  good  a  man 
every  way  as  the  average  editor,  lawyer,  business  man  or  politician 
of  the  nineteenth  Christian  century.  He  ought  to  be  far  better. 
That  is  difficult,  I  know.  But  he  seems  to  be  better  only — like  the 
famed  innocent  Adam — until  the  proper  serpent  or  the  right  Eve's 
daughter  has  dawned  upon  him.  Still,  I  hasten  to  say  that  in  all 
these  lines  and  professions  and  among  men  and  women  I  have 
met  in  my  forty-odd  years  of  experience  scores  and  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  whose  innate  love  of  character  was  divine,  and  a 
few  who  have  been  brave  enough  to  follow  this  love  to  its  bitter  or 
its  glorious  end. 

A  vast  and  dominating  weakness  of  the  ministry  is  its  pre- 
sumption that  something  that  Jesus  did  may  or  must  take  the 
place  of  something  that  they  and  their  people  ought  to  do.  I 
have  already  in  these  pages  preached  the  vicarious  glory  of  the 
life-work  of  Jesus.  I  know  that  he  died  for  you  and  that  he  died 
for  me,  and  that  without  his  Divine  inspiration  and  incarnation  I 
were  dumb  and  dead  to  this  very  hour ;  but  I  have  not  so  learned 
Jesus  that  his  work  takes  the  place  of  mine,  or  that  because  he 
loved  the  truth  and  died  for  it  I  need  not  care  a  feather  about  the 
truth,  and  may  live  and  die  in  lust  and  lies  because  he  died  to 
save  me  two  thousand  years  ago.  I  have  so  learned  Jesus  that  the 
sin  of  the  race  demanded  his  sweet  life  in  martyrdom,  and  that,  if 
to  follow  the  teachings  of  his  life,  my  life,  my  desire,  my  brain,  my 
heart,  my  hand,  my  blood  are  demanded,  as  they  seem  to  be,  I 
must  not  fall  back  on  his  "  official "  work  and  go  to  hell  with  my 
own  weaknesses  and  sins  unconquered,  but  that  I,  too,  must  conquer 
them,  and  you  yours,  though  it  take  your  life  or  mine. 

Jesus  died  nobly — blessed  be  his  holy  name ! — and  he  died  for 
me,  and  he  died  for  you ;  but  he  did  not  pay  it  all. 

You  seducer,  you  gambler  in  stocks,  you  corporation  or  other  op- 
pressor of  the  poor,  you  hireling  preacher  or  editor  teaching  cowardly 
lies  in  the  place  of  the  truth,  you  manufacturer  of  poor  whisky, 
and  you,  last  of  all,  duped  and  destroyed  maiden,  and  retail  whisky 
seller,  all  must  pay  your  share,  too,  and  I  mine.  There  is  no 
discharge  or  exception  in  this  universal  war.     Preachers  that  I 
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know  and  love — better  and  stronger  men  than  Paul  in  many  ways 
— are  mere  moral  cowards,  because  they  dream  that  they  cannot 
be  Pauls  or  Christs — that  is,  actual  saviours — themselves  by  develop- 
ing heroic  lives  like  those  of  Paul  and  Jesus,  but  must  simply  take 
the  broker  and  banker  and  editor  for  example,  and  pray  to  Jesus 
to  help  them  through  in  the  end. 

In  a  word,  Protestant,  Calvinistic,  official  vicariousness  is  little  if 
any  better  than  old-fashioned  Tetzel,  Pope  &  Co.'s  indulgences, 
wafers  and  holy  waters.  These  things  do  not  any  of  them  make 
people  clean. 

I  know  lots  of  intelligent  people  who  think  that  blessings  fall 
on  them  from  the  lips  of  priests  and  preachers  simply  because 
they  represent,  officially  represent,  the  character  and  life  and  death 
of  Jesus,  regardless  of  the  characters  of  the  priests  and  preachers 
themselves ;  but  it  is  all  a  lie. 

Character  propagates  itself  like  beauty,  like  disease,  like  all 
other  real  forces  in  history.  The  character  of  Jesus  is  propagating 
itself,  through  the  Church,  through  the  creeds,  through  the  priests, 
and  just  as  often  in  spite  of  all  these ;  but  the  truth  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  the  false  or  corrupt  priest  or  preacher,  as  far  as  he 
has  any  personal  influence  at  all,  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  altar  or  in 
private  intercourse,  has  a  corrupt  and  a  corrupting  influence ;  and 
the  priest  who  is  a  mere  slave  to  mammon,  or  mammonite  dea- 
cons, has  a  mammonite,  weakening,  corrupting  influence  in  society. 
God  and  nature  are  not  liars,  and  cannot  and  will  not  be  deceived 
by  lies. 

Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  in  the  edi- 
tor's chair  or  out  of  it,  and  no  matter  how  he  glosses  it  with 
bombast,  political  or  wealthy  rhetoric,  that  also  shall  his  seed 
produce,  and  that  also  shall  he  reap  in  due  time. 

No  sort  of  official  or  other  vicariousness  will  do.  No  sort  of 
deception  will  do,  no  matter  how  subtle.  No  sort  of  wealth  can 
take  the  place  of  truth  and  character,  no  matter  how  generous  the 
wealth  may  be ;  but  truth  and  character  in  poor  and  rich  alike 
tend  to  save  men  from  all  hated  and  dangerous  vices,  and  nothing 
else  will  do. 

Character,  I  said,  is  as  is  the  incarnation  of  truth  and  justice  in 
each  human  being. 

Since  writing  this  condensation  ten  years  ago,  I  have  inclined  by 
degrees  and  sometimes  through  marvelous  enough  experiences  to 
emphasize  the  element  of  mercy  in  the  economy  of  life.    It  seemed 
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to  me  after  repeated  questioning  ten  years  earlier  that  character  as 
there  defined  always  included  all  needed  mercy.  I  am  now 
inclined  to  prefer  the  old  and  beautiful  phraseology  of  the  Old 
Testament — "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together,  righteousness  and 
peace  have  kissed  " — as  expressing  the  truer  soul  of  the  saving 
power  of  the  world.  Of  course  I  had  all  this  in  mind  ten  years 
earlier;  but  I  was  then  more  inclined  to  the  theory  that  hurts 
were  incurable ;  that  there  is  no  law  of  cure,  as  certain  theorists 
put  it,  but  only  a  law  of  justice  and  pardon  on  repentance — cer- 
tainly, and  always.  It  is  now  clearer  to  me  that  much  of  the 
ache  and  anguish  of  life  is  not  in  simple  justice  to  the  sufi'erer — 
child  or  adult  or  nation  of  men — but  often  vicarious,  to  this  day, 
as  my  own  dearest  child  said  before  dying,  "  These  are  not  all  my 
pains,  mamma." 

Ye  gods !  would  that  I  could  dwell  on  this  as  it  deserves.  But 
it  tells  its  own  deep  story  to  those  who  have  eyes  and  ears,  and  the 
rest  must  grow  up  to  it  in  their  turn. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  much  of  the  suffering  of  life  is  not  because  this 
man  sinned  or  his  parents,  but  that  the  mercy  and  glory  of  God 
may  be  revealed. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  too,  those  who  suffer  thus  are  in  their  measure 
and  lives  vicarious  saviours  as  truly  as  Jesus  was. 

There  are  children  that  are  martyrs  from  their  birth ;  there  are 
others,  literally  thousands  of  so-called  respectable,  Sunday-school, 
Christian  children,  that  are  practically  murderers  from  their  birth. 
Sometimes  the  taint  or  the  glory  comes  from  the  parents,  some- 
times from  the  grand-  or  great-grandparents ;  frequently  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  or  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  why  or  whither  it  goeth. 
A  little  overnerve,  overspleen,  overblood  or  overmuscle,  a  squarer 
or  flatter  or  a  rounder  head  tells  all  the  story ;  a  hard  or  a  soft 
line  of  the  lips  or  cast  of  the  eyes  is  all  we  may  have  to  guide  us — 
a  little  more  of  Jesus  or  Judas,  as  the  case  may  be — but  clearly  your 
ballot-boxes,  houses  of  correction,  reform-schools  and  the  like  do 
not  alter  these  things.  The  martyrs  die,  come  again  in  their  glory, 
beget  new  martyrs,  and  so  character  is  generated,  and  a  little 
divine  ground  slowly  gained. 

Character,  then,  in  business  is  commercial  integrity ;  in  social 
life,  social  honor ;  in  domestic  life,  fidelity  and  endurance  to  the 
end ;  and  "  I  sanctify  myself"  that  these  also— the  children— may 
be  sanctified ;  in  all  life,  character  adheres  to  truth  and  does  not 
lie ;  and  in  the  higher  stages  of  life  character  seeks  truth,  utters 
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truth,  though  it  die  for  the  same,  and  so  the  greatest  characters  are 
those  that  combine  and  reconcile  all  varieties  of  virtue  and  light 
in  their  own  lives,  and  hold  it  at  the  service  of  the  race. 

Character  is  the  antithesis  of  animal  lust  or  avarice.  Character 
in  its  highest  reaches  and  attainments  is  the  exclusive  glory  of  man, 
of  our  chiefest  men. 

O  duty,  lonelier  than  death, 

Only  the  gods  may  know 
The  sweetness  of  thy  hallowed  breath, 

Thy  summits  crowned  with  snow. 

Character  is  seen  in  various  degrees  in  dogs,  horses,  cows,  and 
all  sorts  of  animals — that  is,  a  tendency  to  superior  intelligence 
and  a  generous  nature.  But  highest  and  holiest  character  is  found 
only  in  the  paradox  of  dying  that  we  may  live. 

By  character  is  not  meant  the  kind  or  breed  of  animal  a  dog  or 
man  is,  but  the  quality  of  animal  he  is,  compared  with  the  highest 
and  best  of  his  peculiar  breed.  Character  does  not  believe  in 
free  trade  as  a  principle  and  preach  or  write  tariff  as  a  temporary 
expedient  policy  of  trade. 

Character  does  not  betray  and  ruin  a  woman  or  a  man,  and  allow 
the  betrayed  to  take  the  public  consequences,  while  the  betrayer, 
in  cowardice  or  other  such  vice,  hides  his  or  her  betraying  head. 

It  is  a  universal  principle  I  am  preaching.  It  is  as  good  for 
Yokohama  as  for  Boston  or  Berlin.  It  applies  in  all  art  as  well  as 
in  all  manufacture  and  religion. 

Character  does  not  represent  cheap  shoddy  cloth  as  imported 
fine  cloth. 

Character  does  not  praise  common  literature  as  good  literature 
or  the  work  of  genius,  but,  informing  itself  as  to  the  best  literature 
of  all  ages,  praises  only  what  is  good,  by  the  highest  known  stand- 
ards of  the  day. 

Character  does  not  take  cheap  mechanic  pictures  or  the  mere 
daubs  of  immature,  mechanic  artists  and  call  it  superior  art,  but, 
training  its  eyes  by  some  Phidias,  Raphael,  Turner  or  other,  names 
art  when  it  speaks  of  it  in  view  of  the  sunlight  and  the  glory  seen 
in  these. 

Character  is  in  any  and  all  lives  the  conquered,  highest  human 
civilization  possible  at  the  hour ;  is,  in  its  way,  always  culture  and 
more. 

Character,  though  often  a  seeming  slave,  is  always  master  in 
the  end. 
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Character  built  the  Pyramids,  evolved  Socrates,  Jesus,  Paul, 
Mohammed  and  Luther,  Wendell  Phillips  and  the  Abolitionists. 

Whether  there  be  creeds  they  shall  fail,  whether  there  be  wealth 
ever  so  abundant  it  shall  vanish  away,  whether  there  be  tariffs  and 
nations  built  on  them  they  shall  be  blotted  out  of  existence.  Kings 
and  armies  and  navies  rise  and  fight  well  or  ill  and  die;  but  char- 
acter, like  charity,  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  will  not  submit  to 
or  cover  a  lie,  adhereth  to  truth  and  duty,  beareth  all  things,  is 
often  despised  for  a  day,  but  wins  in  the  years  that  follow  the 
day ;  and  just  in  the  exact  proportion  as  any  man  has  character — 
that  is,  the  possession  of  truth  and  mercy  and  justice  and  righteous- 
ness— in  his  or  her  life,  just  in  that  proportion,  has  he  or  she  saved 
himself  or  herself  from  the  lower  animal  nature,  or  from  the 
fallen  nature,  if  you  please ;  just  in  that  proportion  exactly,  in  life, 
work  and  death,  is  he  or  she  a  saviour  and  helper  of  other  human 
beings  and  of  the  whole  creation  of  God.  Nothing  else  can  take 
the  place  of  this,  and  in  life  or  in  death  it  always  wins. 

It  was  not  because  Jesus  was  miraculously  bom — our  children 
will  probably  laugh  at  that  notion,  or  treat  it  with  mild  indiffer- 
ent pity,  as  we  treat  other  myths  of  the  Orient — nor  was  it  because 
he  was  in  any  way  miraculously  endowed  or  inspired,  but  as  he 
was  and  as  he  represented  and  realized  the  conquered  character  and 
oulture  of  the  human  race,  up  to  his  day,  and  died  in  loyalty  to  his 
sight  of  this,  that  he  is  the  sublime,  undying  glory  of  the  race  and 
the  Saviour  of  men. 

This  is  character  in  its  highest  aspects.  I  do  not  say  that  Jesus 
was  or  is  the  only  Saviour  of  men.  I  do  not,  in  comparing  him 
with  other  prophets  and  teachers  mentioned,  say  that  he  was 
divinely  inspired  while  they  were  common  or  uninspired  men — I 
simply  say  that  in  mercy  and  truth,  in  righteousness  and  peace, 
and  in  the  blending  of  these  in  his  life,  and  in  the  heroic  defense 
of  these  in  his  martyr-death — that  is,  in  character,  and  all  that  char- 
acter means  and  accomplishes  in  life — Jesus,  as  compared  with  his 
predecessors  or  successors  to  this  hour,  was  and  is  worthy  of  the 
special  and  supreme  glory  given  him  to  this  hour  among  the  con- 
quering, aggressive  nations  of  the  world. 

Character,  like  love  and  lightning,  is  momentary  in  its  inspira- 
tions and  still  eternal  in  its  worth.  It  is  as  catching  as  disease, 
but  harder  to  attain  in  any  conscious  victory  in  any  human  life. 

A  man  may  be  a  character,  and  yet  have  none.  Name  them  for 
yourselves. 
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Many  people  having  grown  sick  of  the  old  atonement  as  a  means 
of  grace  have  in  these  days  taken  to  the  kitchen,  and  are  preaching 
a  salvation  by  the  gridiron.  The  gridiron  is  good,  temperance  is 
good,  beer  is  sometimes  very  good,  charity  hospitals  are  good,  rotten- 
egg  gas  and  the  doctors  are  often  a  pressing  necessity  in  life ;  but 
what  I  am  preaching  is  that  it  is  only  as  character  enters  into  life^ 
in  all  aspects  and  spheres  of  it,  into  the  home,  the  pulpit,  the 
drawing-room,  the  newspaper  office,  the  halls  of  Congress,  the 
king's  chamber,  or  the  prophet's  word,  that  there  is  any  true  salva- 
tion, and  that  when  and  where  it  does  enter,  then  and  in  that 
measure  is  salvation,  always,  however,  by  the  indwelling,  helping, 
persistent,  free  grace  of  God,  and  through  faith,  if  you  please. 

I  say  that  Socrates  had  more  character  than  all  his  judges,  and 
hence  has  outlived  them ;  that  John  Brown  had  more  character 
than  all  Virginia  at  the  time  he  was  murdered;  that  Wendell 
Phillips  had  more  character  than  the  entire  pro-slavery  Church  of 
God  in  his  day ;  that  Jesus  was  the  sweetest  and  completest  char- 
acter of  all  the  ages  up  to  his  day  or  ours,  and  hence  his  saving 
victories,  his  clientage  of  love  and  his  crowns  of  glory  still  shining 
in  our  very  eyes.  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  It  is 
the  atonement  making  man  everywhere,  consciously,  one  with  the 
Eternal. 

Everywhere  intelligent  people  are  growing  to  understand  that 
the  entire  aim  and  business  of  true  religion  are  not  to  fill  men  with 
this  or  that  doctrinal  belief,  accepting  which,  they  conclude  that 
their  present  and  future  spiritual  welfare  is  sure,  and  look  with 
pity  or  scorn  on  all  people  who  do  not  accept  it,  but  rather  to  fill 
men  of  all  creeds  and  beliefs,  of  all  races  and  nations,  with  diviner 
and  still  diviner  impulses  of  love  toward  the  Eternal  and  their 
fellow-men,  and  to  inspire  them  with  ability  to  live  in  the  practice 
and  enjoyment  of  those  moral  principles  now  well-nigh  universally 
accepted  as  true  among  all  the  civilized  races  of  the  world. 

All  doctrines  of  the  Divine  incarnation  will  give  way  eventually 
before  the  palpable  and  universal  fact  of  an  ever-present  Divine 
incarnation  and  this  accepted  true  law  of  its  evolution  in  human 
life  and  human  history,  the  truth  everywhere  and  in  all  times  being 
and  having  been  that  what  we  call  Divinest  in  the  universe — that 
is,  God,  or  the  conscious  ideal  and  perfect  life  and  love  of  the  uni- 
verse— is  incarnate  in  each  man  in  the  exact  measure  as  he  stands  for 
and  represents  the  virtues  of  truth  and  duty  and  mercy  and  love  in 
his  own  being  and  life,  hence  in  human  history.   Measure  Jesus  by 
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this  law,  and  you  will  still  worship  him  as  Di\ane  and  understand 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  divinity. 

The  cross  of  martyrdom  is  the  eternal  mediator  between  heaven's 
justice  and  an  erring  human  soul — an  erring  finite  world.  There 
is  no  honor,  no  glory,  like  that  of  bearing  this  cross  to  victory  over 
the  weakness  and  passion  of  our  own  life,  and  so  over  the  weak- 
nesses, passions  and  errors  of  the  human  race.  This  is  the  only 
incarnation  or  salvation  worth  speaking  of  to  an  honest,  reasoning 
man. 

In  a  word,  character  comes  of  obedience,  in  thought  and  con- 
duct, to  highest  and  holiest  moral  and  spiritual  laws,  and  is  at 
once  the  measure  in  each  human  being  of  the  divine  incarnation 
in  that  being,  and  of  his  or  her  consciousness  of  the  same.  He 
and  he  alone  that  doeth  the  will  of  the  Eternal,  voluntarily,  knows 
the  truth  of  the  Eternal.  This  is  the  evolution  of  God  in  man. 
This  is  the  true  and  only  at-one-ment  between  God  and  man. 
This  is  salvation,  to  know  the  Eternal,  and  to  recognize  and  love 
him  and  his  purest  and  wisest  sons  and  servants  in  this  world. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
The  Mortality  of  Man. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  written  only  what,  with  a  great 
deal  of  certainty,  I  feel  absolutely  sure  of.  At  the  very  outset  of  this 
chapter  I  feel  bound  to  confess  a  certain  deep  and  unconquerable 
misgiving.  But  in  loyalty  to  the  light  that  has  dominated  my  life 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  in  loyalty  to  the  creed  I  printed  and 
published  years  ago,  and  because  I  have  in  all  these  years  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  any  fact  or  argument  to  contradict  that  creed,  I 
must  here  say  a  brief  and  final  word  touching  the  mortality  of 
man. 

I  think  it  is  in  his  "  English  Traits  "  that  Mr.  Emerson  speaks 
of  himself  and  Carlyle  as  sitting  together  at  Stonehenge  and  talk- 
ing of  immortality,  but  of  soon  quitting  the  subject,  "  as  nimble 
birds  disliked  to  be  caged."  Nothing  in  all  literature  has  ever 
brought  me  so  vividly  face  to  face  with  death  and  the  question  of 
the  future  as  John  Sterling's  letter  to  Carlyle  a  little  before  his 
(Sterling's.)  death. 

From  a  child  I  have  pondered  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  lines  that  ever  impressed  my  early  childhood  as  indelibly 
as  those  of  the  old  English  hymn — 
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"  What  is  life?  'tis  but  a  vapor, 
Soon  it  vanishes  away ; 
Life  is  like  a  dying  taper ; 
O  my  soul,  why  wish  to  stay !" 

All  the  poetic  and  prose  literature  in  the  English  language  touch- 
kig  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  soul  of  man  has  again  and  again 
surged  through  my  life  in  deepest  agonizing  questioning,  and  some- 
times over  graves  that  are  to  this  hour  dearer  to  me  than  my  own 
life  ever  has  been  or  can  be. 

To  this  hour  I  suppose  that  no  living  man  has  a  more  lucid  per- 
ception of  a  sort  of  continued  existence  of  Jesus,  or  a  more  vivid 
communion  with  him  than  I  have.  No  living  man  can  quote  with 
greater  intensity  of  appreciation  Wordsworth's 

**  O  joy !  that  in  our  embers  something  still  doth  live ! " 


Or  that  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come  from  God,  who  is  our 
home ;  but  even  these  beautiful  words  now  seem  to  teach  me  rather 
the  Buddhistic  than  the  Christian  view  of  man's  origin  and  destiny. 
There  is  simply  no  new  argument  in  favor  of  the  immortality  of 
man,  and  all  the  deductions  of  modern  science — forming  what  I 
may  call  the  logic  of  nature — seem  to  confirm  the  thought  expressed 
so  beautifully  by  Tennyson  in  his  "Two  Voices"  a  generation 
ago— 

"  That  to  begin  implies  an  end." 

I  am  not  bothered  by  such  arguments  as  that  there  would  not  be 
room  for  a  millioneth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  should 
they  rise  again  and  live.  No  doubt,  men  have  greatly  erred  touch- 
ing the  resurrection  as  Jesus  said,  intimating  that  the  dead  were 
not  dead,  and  that  all  the  dead  as  all  living  lived  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Eternal.     "  All  live  in  Him." 

Besides,  if  this  earth  was  overcrowded  with  resurrected  decent 
men,  the  powers  of  locomotion  belonging  to  such  etherial  beings 
as  human  spirits  might  readily  take  them  to  other  planets,  as  to 
some  of  the  many  mansions  of  the  Eternal  Love. 

There  is  no  lack  of  room  in  this  universe  for  all  the  souls  the 
Eternal  sees  fit  to  evolve  out  of  the  old  dust,  or  out  of  new  graves, 
as  the  case  may  be.  As  to  the  insufficiency  of  room  on  this  planet 
for  the  resurrected  millions  of  the  human  race,  if  only  the  real  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  or  the  true  salt  of  the  earth — those  who  have  lived 
in  his  Spirit  in  all  times  and  nations — are  to  be  raised  or  rebegot- 
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ten,  and  to  reign  with  him  in  some  future  golden  age  of  the  world , 
then  there  will  be  no  great  overcrowding. 

Nothing  is  so  easily  hoodwinked ;  nothing  lies  so  easily,  espe- 
cially when  applied  to  moral  or  spiritual  affairs,  as  a  carefully  pre- 
pared table  of  modern  scientific  statistics. 

I  never  examined  any  statistics  on  the  tariff  or  the  Church  that 
were  not,  in  their  essence,  a  bundle  of  concentrated,  laughable,  con- 
scious or  unconscious  lies.  This  earth  has  always  been  found  large 
enough  for  all  demands,  and,  no  doubt,  always  will  be  large  enough 
to  the  end.  But  man  is  so  plainly  an  evolution  out  of  the  seeds  of 
this  world,  taking  his  place  among  all  the  mortal  things  therein, 
so  like  a  thousand  million  other  animate  beings,  that  to  grant  him 
a  natural  immortality  is  to  all  seeming  to  grant  to  the  countless 
millions  of  the  largest  and  minutest  of  the  animal  creation  also  an 
immortality.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  argument  until  some 
faculty  is  actually  found  in  man  exclusively.  And  when  we  see 
the  Eternal  evolving  endless  and  countless  cycles  and  millions  of 
living  things  that  die  and  give  place  to  others  every  year,  it  seems 
a  folly  even  to  hint  that  last  year's  mosquitoes  were  and  are  im- 
mortal too ;  but  there  is  literally  the  same  argument  for  their  indi- 
vidual natural  immortality  as  for  man's.  There  is  the  same  sort 
of  absolute  and  complete  beginning  in  either  case,  and  the  same 
sort  of  absolute  end,  to  all  human  appearances. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  in  transcendental  or  sentimental  phrases 
about  something  that  seems  to  leave  the  human  body  at  death  and 
pass  heaven  knows  whither.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  some  special  soul  or  spirit  left  the  body  at  that  moment 
if  there  were  any  proof  of  its  ever  entering  there.  To  all  the 
minutest  and  clearest  insight  up  to  this  hour,  man  is  a  simple 
unity,  and  any  existence  he  knows  of  dependent  on  the  continu- 
ance of  this  unity.  I  can  speculate  and  guess  and  what  you  call 
differentiate  till  doomsday,  and  give  you  endless  perhapses  and 
maybes,  but  these  do  not  count  in  the  cool  reasoning  chambers  of 
the  human  brain.  At  times  I  have  felt  that  there  was  in  me  a  soul 
separate  from  the  physical  organization,  but  to  clearest  thought 
this  idea  looks  like  insanity. 

It  is  folly  to  expect  man  to  believe  in  immortality  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  New  Testament  touching  the  resurrection  of  Jesus : 
''  And  other  bodies  of  them  that  slept  arose  and  came  forth,  .  .  . 
and  appeared  unto  many."    This  stamps  the  true  meaning  in  the 
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resurrection  of  Jesus.  And  Paul  saw  Jesus,  and  it  all  shows  just 
exactly  what  kind  of  visions  they  all  Were — beautiful,  lo\dng  vis- 
ions. I  have  seen  Jesus  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  I  have 
seen  my  dearest  child  so  after  death,  on  two  distinct  occasions,  in 
my  half-waking  dreams,  as  plainly  as  any  man  or  woman  ever  saw 
Jesus,  and  with  proofs  that  have  staggered  all  the  logic  of  nature, 
as  here  indicated.  But  I  have  also  seen  other  and  living  persons 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  have  recognized  and  talked  with 
them  at  my  side,  when  in  fact  they  were  not  there,  but  in  other 
cities,  mayhap  in  other  lands.  They  are  all  day-dreams,  or  night- 
dreams,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  more  or  less  vivid  reproductions 
of  pictures  already  penned  on  the  subtle  retinas  of  our  dainty  con- 
sciousness ;  how  delicate  and  dainty  no  man  yet  knows.  There  is 
no  proof  of  immortality  in  all  this.  There  is  no  proof  of  immor- 
tality in  all  the  honest,  not  to  speak  of  the  quack  and  damnable, 
medium  visions  ever  seen  or  recorded.  And  to  me  it  is  an  utter,  an 
awful  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  modern  head  that  so  many  so- 
called  intelligent  people  are  running  to  seances  and  listening  to 
occult  quacks  and  rascals  called  mediums,  everyone  of  whom,  as 
far  as  I  have  seen,  is  either  knave  or  clown. 

It  is  a  thankless  task  to  argue  against  any  single  hope  of  man. 
I  myself  have  walked  the  hills  and  prairies  alone,  under  the  still 
stars,  looking  up  into  them,  night  after  night,  through  burning  tears, 
and  with  prayers  uttered  and  unuttered,  in  agony  of  hope,  seek- 
ing any  one  real  ray  that  would  tell  me  my  dear  child  in  the 
grave  near  me  was  still  consciously  alive  and  loved  and  ministered 
to  by  some  good  angel  of  God.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  prayers, 
and  under  the  cold  stars,  and  out  of  the  silence  and  death,  he  has 
come  to  me  and  said  "  papa,"  so  softly,  so  purely,  as  was  his 
chaste  nature,  that  I  have  simply  closed  my  eyes  and  wept  more 
and  more,  saying,  "  My  child !  was  it,  was  it,  was  it  you  ?  " 

If  any  man  knows  the  dead,  and  that  they  live  again,  I  know  it. 
But  I  do  not  know  it.  You  do  not  know  it  half  as  well  as  I  know 
it,  no  matter  what  you  say  or  believe  or  dream. 

I  do  know  that  though  hearts  decay,  hearts'  loves  remain ;  that 
love  can  never  lose  its  own  ;  that  while  we,  any  of  us,  live,  we  shall 
have  beautiful  consciousnesses  of  and  communions  with  the  dead 
that  we  have  most  deeply  loved  in  their  lifetime.  This  is  the 
eternal  beneficence  of  the  Eternal  to  those  that  live  and  love ;  but 
what  the  Eternal  does  for  or  is  to  the  dead,  we  can  only  know  by 
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dying ;  and  say  what  we  will,  no  dead  man  has  ever  said  a  word 
about  that  worth  listening  to  by  any  sane  living  man. 

I  admit  here,  and  gladly  admit  to  my  own  deep  questioning, 
that,  by  all  the  arguments  of  evolution,  there  is  a  potential  some- 
thing in  man,  as  all  his  developments  have  shown — a  potential 
something  that  was  not  and  is  not,  to  this  hour,  in  any  animal, 
born  and  cultured  ever  so  highly — I  mean  that,  in  fact,  as  I  have 
argued,  no  highest  animal  has  been  or  can  be  cultivated  any- 
where near  to  the  consciousness  and  possible  culture  of  the  lowest 
man  on  the  earth  to-day,  or,  presumably,  at  any  earliest  day  of 
human  existence,  and  that  perhaps  this  potential  something,  a 
higher  possibility,  can  be  developed  into  a  deathless  spiritual  per- 
sonality. Here,  however,  the  immortal  existence  of  all  the  mill- 
ions of  premature,  undeveloped  victims  of  infanticide  presses  on 
me ;  and  were  their  seeds  the  seeds  of  immortal  beings  too  ?  for 
what  is  in  the  germ,  it  would  seem,  must  be  in  the  flower,  though 
not  vice  versa,  it  is  true,  according  to  the  latest  microscopic 
views  of  scientific  men ;  £tnd  perhaps  the  potential  something  in 
man,  in  order  to  become  immortal,  needs  what  is  called  the  new 
birth  of  and  into  spiritual  truth  and  life ;  and  if  so,  all  mere,  un- 
born human  children  and  all  human  beings  other  than  the  reborn, 
spiritually,  are  disposed  of  by  natural  annihilation,  such  as  over- 
takes, or  is  supposed  to  overtake,  all  known  animate  and  finite 
things. 

There  are,  however,  no  facts  to  guide  us  here,  and  true  science 
and  honest  human  reason  are  all  against  any  such  distinction 
touching  the  immortal  destinies  of  men.  One  event  happens  to  us 
all,  and  the  common  feehng  is  that  we  all  live  or  die  together,  and 
would  rather  it  were  so. 

The  argument  does  very  well  for  certain  preachers  to  advocate 
in  certain  enthusiastic  moments  of  mock  eloquence,  but  it  will  not 
stand  the  cool,  deliberate  reasoning  or  the  doubting  hope  of  man. 

A  famous  liberal  preacher  once  said  to  me  that  the  thought  of 
immortality  was  a  cold,  heavy  and  dreary  thought  to  him.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  man  would  certainly  grow  awfully  tired  and 
weary  of  himself  a  good  while  inside  of  eternity.  Yet  this  same 
preacher  believed  in  and  hoped  for  immortality,  seized  gladly 
upon  any  hint  of  its  possibility,  and  one  of  his  last  gifts  to  me 
was  a  printed-card  copy  of  Blanco  White's  beautiful  sonnet, 
which  I  gladly  reproduce  here  : 
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NIGHT. 

Mysterious  Night !  when  our  first  Parent  knew 

Thee,  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 

Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  Frame, 
This  glorious  canopy  of  Light  and  Blue  ? 
Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  Flame, 

Hesperus  with  the  Host  of  Heaven  came, 
And  lo  !  Creation  widened  in  Man's  view. 
Who  could  have  thought  such  Darkness  lay  concealed 

Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun  !  or  who  could  find. 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed. 

That  to  such  countless  Orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind  ! 
W^hy  do  we  then  shun  Death  with  anxious  strife  ? 
If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life  ? 

There  are  other  and  acuter  objections.  Some  years  ago  I  knew 
an  old  gentleman  (then  living  in  the  presumed  enjoyment  of  his 
third  wife),  who,  on  being  addressed  by  a  chirrupy  lady,  to  the 
effect  that  she  was  glad  spring-time  was  near,  when  everything 
would  again  spring  up  out  of  the  ground,  said,  "  I  hope  not.  My 
wife  would  hardly  be  pleased  to  meet  her  predecessors,  and  it 
might  not  be  pleasant  for  me."  So  immortality  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  friends  in  heaven,  or  the  other  place,  would  seem  to  have 
many  inconveniences. 

I  do  not  forget  that  Paul  affirmed  and  argued  that  there  is  a 
natural  body  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body,  and  that  to  every  seed 
God  giveth  a  body,  and  to  every  seed  its  own  body,  it  may 
chance  of  wheat  or  some  other  grain.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
only  Paul's  assertion,  and  plainly  an  assertion  to  get  out  of  a  tight 
place  in  an  argument;  and,  moreover,  all  we  know  about  a  spirit- 
ual body  is  that  it  is  a  dream  body  and  phantasm,  an  unreal 
shadow  of  a  body.  And  when  Jesus  said,  "  In  the  resurrection  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels,"  we 
naturally  ask,  what  are  the  angels  ?  Why,  he  maketh  his  angels' 
spirits  his  ministers,  and  they  are  as  flames  of  fire ;  and  an  angel 
is  any  personal  or  impersonal  fine  ministry  that  touches  the 
nerve- centers,  the  blood-flow,  the  possible  magnetisms  of  our 
being.  In  writing  this  book  I  have  had  a  thousand  thoughts  that 
were  angels  to  me,  real  angels;  and  so  perhaps  in  the  resurrection 
we  shall  be  as  the  angels,  as  thoughts,  as  Holy  Ghosts,  as  shadows 
of  what  we  were  here ;  or  perhaps  the  old  seeds  of  beings — worn 
seeds  that  could  grow  no  more  in  us — are  to  be  taken  up  and 
clothed  upon  with  his  genius — that  is,  finer  bodies,  the  Eternal  giv- 
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ing  to  every  seed  its  own  new  body  in  the  ages  and  worlds  that  are 
to  come. 

Dreams — dreams.  And  is  it  not  better  to  face  the  plain  facta 
and  logic  of  nature,  see  ourselves  as  we  are,  in  the  finite  vanishings 
of  temporary  beings,  set  here  for  a  day  or  an  hour  to  make  the 
most  and  best  of  our  lives,  to  work  while  it  is  called  to-day, 
knowing  that  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work — knowing 
also,  however,  thank  heaven  and  the  still  deeper  logic  of  nature, 
that  their  deeds  do  follow  them ;  that  every  stroke  of  work  tells  for 
our  peace  or  misery  here  and  now,  and  also  for  the  peace  or  misery 
of  every  human  soul  that  comes  or  can  come  in  future  years  within 
the  sphere  or  circle  of  our  thought  or  life  or  power. 

Is  it  not  better  to  admit  our  own  boundaries  of  being,  and  to  see 
that  our  one,  sole,  future  existence — and  that  by  no  means  immor- 
tal even  to  the  greatest  of  men — is  in  our  deeds  and  words  of  love 
and  wisdom  or  of  shame  and  contempt,  as  these  live  in  our  off- 
spring and  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  future  years  ? 

I  confess  that  there  is  and  long  has  been  to  me  a  strange  and 
glorious  fascination  in  these  words — "  Now  is  the  accepted  time" — 
interpreted  as  fixing  man  to  the  present  moment,  day,  year  and  life, 
that  he  alone  can  call  his  own. 

"  Trust  no  future,  liowe'er  pleasant, 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead, 
Act,  act  in  the  living  present, 
Heart  within  and  God  o'erhead." 

To  me  there  is  a  despicable  selfishness  in  the  thought  that  without 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  there  is  no  religion  possible  to  the 
future  man. 

To  me  the  Eternal,  as  seen  in  nature  and  history,  is  so  unutter- 
ably beautiful,  beneficent,  wise,  Divine,  that  were  I  a  thousand 
times  assured  and  convinced  that  my  entire  existence  were  to  be 
limited  to  a  day  or  a  year,  I  should  only  be  all  the  more  unutter- 
ably anxious  so  to  live  that  year  that  I  might  please  the  God  that 
made  me  and  do  and  be  some  honor  to  those  who  had  loved  me 
or  cared  for  me  here,  and  my  feelings  of  veneration  for  and  wor- 
ship and  love  of  God,  it  seems  to  me,  would  all  be  intensified  by 
the  certainty  of  the  brevity  of  the  span  granted  me  to  see  his  face 
and  sing  his  praise. 

Moreover,  the  economic,  natural  laws  of  the  Eternal  are  so 
clear  to  those  who  read  nature  or  history  with  open  eyes,  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  everywhere  I  doubt  not — would  and  could 
27 
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rather  doubt  my  own  existence  than  doubt  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  star  spaces  of  heaven,  in  the  death  and  regrowth  of 
the  forests,  flowers  and  mountains,  as  in  the  races  and  works  of 
men.  And  what  does  all  that  mean  ?  Will  God  be  weaker  or 
more  of  a  destructionist  after  I  am  dead  than  he  is  now  or  ever 
has  been?  Never;  and  so  I  know  that  what  is  worth  keeping 
of  me  will  be  kept,  and  replanted  and  watered,  clothed  with 
glory  and  new  life  and  forever — if  the  whole  of  me  is  worth  keep- 
ing, the  whole  will  be  kept.  Alas  !  whose  total  life  is  worth 
keeping  ?  I  do  not  love  God  because  I  am  an  immortal  being,  or 
because  I  expect  consciously  to  live  hereafter  as  an  individual  man. 

"  Now  is  the  accepted  time ;"  and  so  far  from  the  argument  sug- 
gested by  Paul  being  true,  that  if  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope, 
we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable ;  or  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die,  being  true,  or  expressing  the  final  thought  of  men, 
in  this  event,  I  believe  that  to  lessen  the  chances  of  life  is  to  in- 
tensify and  glorify  its  ambitions. 

Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  we  live  again  in  our  words  and  deeds, 
as  far  as  they  are  productive  at  all  of  children  or  of  thoughts 
worth  living ;  and  I  believe  that  the  appeal  to  the  unselfish  in  man, 
that  is,  to  his  thought  of  the  certain  influence  of  his  life  on  the 
lives  of  others,  will  eventually  prove  a  stronger  argument  in  favor 
of  virtue  than  all  the  arguments  ever  drawn  from  the  old  hopes  of 
immortality. 

Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  love  Him  ;  and  though  He  slay 
me  in  a  moment,  and  annihilate  me  forever,  in  that  moment,  yet  will 
I  love  Him,  and  call  upon  every  conscious  son  of  God  to  love  Him 
also. 

Finally,  the  eternal  life  that  rises  in  us  here  hath  never  had  its 
setting,  and  abideth  ever  near. 

And  if  in  anyone  of  us  or  in  all  of  us  there  are  seeds  worth  re- 
planting in  the  future  ages,  no  doubt  there  will  be  reincarnations 
of  our  individual  lives. 

Somewhere  toward  the  end  of  the  first  Christian  century,  when 
the  Son  of  man  had  not  yet  come  in  his  glory  to  judge  the  nations 
and  rule  the  world  with  his  persecuted  followers,  and  when  many 
a  hope  deferred  had  made  many  a  heart  sick  waiting  and  looking 
for  his  coming,  the  sight  and  soul  of  the  New  Testament  took  a 
deeper  and  truer  view  of  the  future  life :  "  Henceforth  know  we 
no  man  after  the  flesh ;  yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after 
the  flesh" — ^that  is,  supposed  or  dreamed  so — "yet  henceforth 
know  we  him  no  more." 
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No  more?  what  modern  resurrectionist  has  ever  sounded  the 
depths  of  that  deep  "  no  more  ?  "  He  has  already  come  again  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

And  still  henceforth  blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  sweet  com- 
munion with  the  crucified  and  risen,  anointed  Redeemer  of  men,  for 
they  too,  like  him,  do  rest  from  their  labors,  rest  in  peace,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them,  and  resurrect  them,  too,  as  he  has  been 
resurrected — not  according  to  ultra-creeds. 

I  like  Paul's  words  of  near  departure  just  as  well :  "  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  and  henceforth  is  laid  away  for  me  a  crown  of 
glory  which  God  the  righteous  judge  shall  give  me,"  by-and-by. 

And  has  not  this  God,  this  eternal  and  righteous  Judge,  brought 
that  crown  of  glory  out  of  millions  of  loving  hearts,  and  already, 
through  eighteen  hundred  years,  again  and  again,  placed  it  on  the 
old  man's  noble  brow  ?  Do  we  not  re-crown  him  every  time  we 
read  his  noble  words,  and  whether  he  lives  or  not? 

Such  moments,  such  words,  represent  eternity  to  the  living 
man  brave  enough  to  have  lived  in  a  way  that  gives  him  a  right 
to  utter  them.  They  made  history  fast  in  those  days,  as  we 
lighter  men  speak  of  our  trivial  accomplishments  in  these  times. 

The  old  argument,  that  because  a  man  thinks  immortality, 
therefore  he  is  immortal,  has  been  again  and  again  reduced  by 
clear  logic  to  its  proper  absurdity.  Modern  science  and  philosophy 
have  still  developed  other  arguments  to  set  it  down. 

The  known  universe  is  now  so  great  that  we  simply  call  the  un- 
known the  Infinite  and  Eternal.  It  is  the  best  we  can  do,  as  I  said 
early  in  this  work ;  but,  after  all  and  at  best,  it  is  a  poor,  human, 
finite  negative  of  an  unutterable  fact.  In  plain  language,  we  do  not 
think  immortality  or  infinity,  but  only  aim  at  it,  guess  and  squint 
at  it  if  you  please,  and  so  by  the  old  argument  of  proof  our  immor- 
tality is  disproved.  We  do  not  and  cannot  think  absolute  immor- 
tality, and  hence  we  are  not  immortal. 

Henceforth  know  we  him  ^^no  more."  He  rises  again  in  new 
lives  every  hour,  and  how  can  any  son  of  man  or  God  come  in 
such  glory  as  in  the  burning,  grateful  hearts  of  millions  of  other 
men  stamped  with  his  image  and  bearing  his  once  despised  name  ? 

Only  that  in  us  which  never  had  a  beginning  will  never  have  an 
end  ;  and  that  is  not  our  individuality,  personality,  consciousness 
or  our  ego,  but  our  non-ego — the  conjunctive,  anteplasmic,  super- 
natural and  as  yet  impersonal  life  we  derived  from  our  parents, 
they  from  theirs,  and  all  of  us  from  nature  and  the  Divine  immor- 
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tal  essences  and  hours.  Literally,  we  are  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of,  and  our  little  life  is  rounded  by  a  sleep.  Literally, 
too,  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come  from  God,  who  is  our 
home — literally,  as  the  dewdrop  sips  and  slips  into  the  shining  sea. 

The  true  resurrection  of  man  and  the  race  is  in  the  risen  and 
honored  deeds  of  man  and  the  race ;  the  exhaled,  exalted  breath 
and  life  of  the  race  risen  and  reincarnating  itself  in  new  lives, 
peopling  the  air  of  history  with  heroic  visions  and  poems — Olivets 
of  new  spiritual  victories  and  deathless  loves  and  dreams. 

In  this  sense  Jesus  was  the  true  resurrection  of  the  past  that 
preceded  his  day,  and  the  life  of  the  centuries  that  have  come  and 
gone  between  his  day  and  ours. 

In  this  sense  I,  too,  am  the  resurrection  of  the  past,  and  to  what 
extent  the  life  of  the  future,  the  Eternal  who  only  hath  immortality 
alone  can  know. 

And  certainly  we  have  all  of  us  greatly  erred  touching  the  resur- 
rection, not  perceiving  the  imminent  presence  and  power  of  the 
Eternal,  and  the  fact  that  all  beings  and  things  always  live  in  Him. 

In  every  blade  of  grass  that  grows, 
In  every  tidal  wave  that  flows, 
There  is  a  silent,  deathless  power 
That  lives  beyond  the  passing  hour, 
And  throbs  throughout  life's  shoreless  sea 
Unto  the  last  eternity. 

In  every  ray  of  light  that  shines, 
In  every  human  heart  that  pines 
For  deathless  wisdom  while  it  stands 
Amid  the  wrecks  of  seas  and  lands 
That  once  were  populous  and  free, 
Is  life  that  lives  eternally. 

In  every  darkness  that  doth  spread 
Around  our  lovtd  and  buried  dead 
Throughout  the  countless  years  of  time 
There  shines  a  rainbow  hue  divine, 
Whose  f-oul,  in  every  land  and  sea, 
Is  part,  Immortal  God,  of  Thee. 
September  I,  1888.  W.  H.  Thornb. 
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